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SYRIA.—PART I. 


AMONG THE DRUSES. 


Tue traveller whose experience of 
Syria has been confined to its sea- 
board, and who has been contented 
to gaze at the snow-clad summits or 
barren-looking spurs of the Lebanon 
from the deck of a steamer or the 
veranda of a Beyrout hotel, can 
form no conception of the gems of 
scenery which lie buried in the 
wildest recesses of the range, and 
of the peculiar charm which its 
more remote and inaccessible valleys 
possess. Even the road which 
traverses the mountains from Bey- 
rout to Damascus fails to convey 
any adequate idea of the country 
which is to be found on either side 
of it, and which can only be ex- 
plored by those prepared to en- 
counter the hardships and discom- 
forts which must always attend 
travel in a region where highways 
and hotels are unknown. In the 
first journey which I undertook in 
the Lebanon these inconveniences 
were, however, reduced to a mini- 
mum, and I was fortunate in visit- 
ing one of its most interesting and 
beautiful districts under auspices 
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exceptionally favourable. One of 
the most powerful and well known 
of the Druse chiefs invited me to 
pay him a visit; and as he was 
about to entertain H.M.’s Consul- 
General for Syria, the latter was 
so good as to propose that I should 
form one of his party, an offer 
which I thankfully accepted. 

It was on a hot afternoon last 
April that we left Beyrout by the 
Damascus road in two carriages, 
traversing for a couple of hours the 
productive and beautiful gardens 
which surround the city, until we 
came to the spot where further pro- 
gress in wheeled vehicles became 
impossible, and we found our horses 
waiting to carry us up the steep 
mountain- path which led to our 
night- quarters. We wound up- 
wards through groves of olives and 
mulberries,—through gardens where 
— and apricots were in full 

loom, where - the fig - trees gave 
promise of a luscious harvest, 
where the whole atmosphere was 
redolent of the delicious odours 
of orange and lemon trees white 
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with blossom; along terraces where 
grain crops were waving, and the 
dark green of scattered pine-trees 
contrasted with the brighter foliage ; 
across sparkling rills of purest water 
gushing from the hill-sides, where 
women were filling their water-jars 
before nightfall; while the view 
of the rich plain we had left, bathed 
in a sunset haze, grew ever more ex- 
tended as we mounted higher, and 
the tints which played over it more 
exquisitely soft and varied as the 
rays became more widely diffused. 

We were now entering the essen- 
tially Druse district of Esh-shuf, 
which is governed by a Carinakam 
appointed by the Governor-General 
of the Lebanon, selected from 
among the leading Druse families, 
and who is recognised as the official 
head of the Druses in the Lebanon. 
The present occupant of this impor- 
tant position is the Emir Mustapha 
Ruslan, still a young man, and the 
head of a family which, if it does 
not wield the most powerful influ- 
ence in the Lebanon, enjoys the 
distinction, where questions of pre- 
cedence are involved, of ranking 
above all others by virtue of the 
title of Emir which is vested in the 
head of the house—a circumstance 
which no doubt largely influenced 
the Governor-General in making the 
appointment. 

We were to pass the night at the 
residence of this high functionary ; 
and as we approached the village 
of Ain <Anub, or “Fountain of 
Palms,” in which his house is 
situated, he came out to meet us 
riding a handsome Arab gaily cap- 
arisoned, and accompanied by about 
twenty mounted retainers and vil- 
lage notables. 

The path was so rocky and nar- 
row that we could -only scramble 
along it in single file; and as we ap- 
proached the village, it was bordered 
with roses and pomegranates, The 
villagers came out to meet us in the 
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dusk, standing in a row, and touch- 
ing the ground in low salutation as 
we passed, until we pulled up at the 
archway which formed the entrance 
to our host’s abode—an extensive 
two-storeyed building, built against 
the steep hill-side, the flat roofs of the 
lower apartments forming terraces 
on which the upper or principal 
rooms opened. These terraces com- 
manded a wonderful view of coast 
line and fertile valleys, and of Bey- 
rout itself, with its gardens on one 
side and sand-hills on the other, 
stretching out on its promontory 
seaward. 

The reception-room, fitted with 
divans, was soon filled with a crowd 
of visitors, consisting of the sheikhs 
of the neighbouring villages, who 
had come here to make the Consul- 
General acquainted with their views 
in regard to certain questions of in- 
ternal politics in which they were 
interested. Ever since the Druse 
nation was saved from extinction 
by British intervention and the 
firmness and skill of Lord Dufferin, 
they have looked upon the English 
as their natural protectors and allies, 
I have met individual Druses travel- 
ling in other parts of Syria who, 
finding I was an Englishman, at 
once called themselves countrymen ; 
and they are generally considered, 
both by Christians and Moslems, 
to be identified to a peculiar extent 
with the British — hence the in- 
fluence of the British Consul, if 
judiciously wielded, can be all- 
powerful; and they naturally come 
to him as their guide, philosopher, 
and friend, to expound their griev- 
ances if they have any, to make 
known their wishes, and if there 
is any internal question or differ- 
ence of opinion among themselves, 
to endeavour to enlist him on their 
side. The matter which on this 
occasion they came to discuss was 
evidently one which interested 
them warmly ; but they approached 
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it somewhat circuitously, and only 
after a long preamble consisting 
chiefly of compliments. Three 
or four of the principal speakers 
rang the changes on these for some 
time, skilfully drawing nearer to 
the point by degrees, like the 
sportsman who tries to approach 
an animal by going round it with 
constantly diminishing circles, hop- 
ing thereby to lull the suspicions of 
his prey until he has got within 
shot. With a little practice these 
Druses would make first-rate dip- 
lomats; and I would suggest to 
the Foreign Office whether, consider- 
ing how much need there is in that 
department of the special qualities 
which the Druses possess in so 
eminent a degree, it might not be 
advantageously recruited from this 
source. Under a bold, frank, manly 
exterior, they conceal the utmost 


subtlety and cunning, and have a 
captivating way of deceiving which 


quite redeems it from anything 
base or unworthy. They are in- 
debted to their religion for this 
art, and from early youth are 
trained to economise truth, and to 
dissemble both with Moslem and 
Christian in respect to their creed. 
They have one moral standard in 
their dealings with each other, 
and another which governs their 
intercourse with the rest of the 
world. Dissimulation is recognised 
by their religion as a laudable ac- 
quirement, and the necessity for it 
has doubtless been forced upon them 
by the peculiarity of their position. 
A mere handful of believers in 
tenets which, if they were generall 
known, would expose them to attack 
and persecution, they have learnt 
to become all things to all men, and 
even profess a sort of Mohammedan- 
ism among Moslems, just. as they 
would with equal readiness profess 
Christianity did circumstances re- 
quire it, whilst they were secretly 
nourishing a supreme contempt for 
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both religions. They have a pro- 
verb which exactly expresses this 
tendency: “A man’s shirt,” they 
say, “does not change the colour of 
his skin.” Hence they can trans- 
form the seeming of the outward 
man with great facility; but it is 
very difficult to see beneath the 
shirts and to discover the colour of 
the moral epidermis. From the 
extremely bold and _ independent 
character of the race, it is pro- 
bable that were they powerful 
enough, they would scorn the 
devices to which an _ instinct of 
self - preservation has driven them 
to resort. Their Jesuitism, not hav- 
ing proselytism for its object, is not 
so much an inherent trait of their 
character as a growth upon it, and 
differs from that of Christians, who 
practise arts of this description in 
the name of religion, as the cun- 
ning of the wild animal does from 
that of the poacher, who is setting 
snares for him. We can excuse, 
and even admire, the one, while we 
have no sympathy with the other. 
Thus a Druse, though he may be 
as wily as a fox, is the very oppo- 
site of a sneak, and his bold eye 
and open and almost defiant coun- 
tenance are evidence that he at- 
taches no idea of shame to profi- 
ciency in the arts of deception 
which he practises. Our frends 
at Ain Anub, when they did get to 
the point, seemed to think that a 
great deal was to be done by a con- 
stant reiteration of it. After one 
chief had made his statement, which 
you felt meant something more than 
it openly expressed, another one 
would suddenly seem struck with 
an entirely new notion, and make 
identically the same statement in 
slightly varied language, with the 
same innuendo at the back of it; 
and this would go all round the 
circle, until, out of the slight varia- 
tions, it dawned upon one what the 
hidden idea, to which none of them 
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had given plain utterance, really 
was. As I listened to them, it oc- 
curred to me that these men would 
not merely do for diplomatists, but 
would make excellent members of 
Parliament, and even Cabinet Min- 
isters. Their faculty for saying one 
thing while meaning another, or 
for meaning more or less than they 
said as circumstances might require, 
was equal to anything I ever heard 
from the Treasury bench, while they 
possessed that imperturbability of 
countenance and immobility of ex- 
pression which so many distinguish- 
ed parliamentary leaders have vain- 
ly struggled to acquire. 

I was for some time a most inter- 
ested listener, and was peculiarly 
struck by the fine physique and 
proud bearing of many of the 
sheikhs. They kept hammering 
away at the same point so much, 
that latterly I got somewhat bored ; 
but possibly that was the best way 
of carrying it. The patience of our 
Consul -General seemed, however, 
inexhaustible ; and as his experience 
in the mountain has been great, 
he understood exactly what they 
were driving at, and they probably 
obtained as much satisfaction as 
was deemed desirable. We sat 
down ten to dinner, which our host 
served to us in European style, his 
chef evidently being an artist of 
some pretensions; and our sleeping 
accommodation was equally civil- 
ised. Unfortunately it came on to 
blow a khamsin in the night, and 
the heat was insufferable — the 
hot wind whistling through every 
crevice, and so withering us up, 
that in the morning we felt disin- 
clined for any exertion, and decided 
upon postponing our departure till 
next day. This was a great oppor- 
tunity for the sheikhs, who came 
and rehearsed the scene of the 
evening before over again. The 
ar | way to pass the day was to lie 
and pant in the shade, and look at 


the view; but in the afternoon I 
mustered energy enough to mount 
my horse and ride up to the village 
of Shimlan, situated near the to 
of the range, about 3000 feet above 
the sea-level, and commanding a 
still more magnificent prospect. 
Here one of the largest silk fac- 


tories in the Lebanon is in full. 


operation, and I was glad of the 
opportunity of examining the pro- 
cess. Unfortunately, the cocoon, 
which once gave the Lebanon silk 
its great superiority, no longer ex- 
ists, and has been replaced by those 
introduced from Japan, which are 
larger in size but inferior in texture 
to those which have suffered extinc- 
tion. Still, the silk industry is 
almost the only one in the province 
which is flourishing, and is indeed 
the staple product of the country. 
Its manufacture furnishes employ- 
ment to some 6000 hands, to say 
nothing of the agricultural labour 
involved in the growth of mulberry- 
trees, the picking of the leaves, and 
so forth. 

Our road next morning lay across 
the ridge down into the valley of 
the Damur, which flows through a 
wild gorge towards the sea. We 
now lost sight of the coast, and our 
gaze wandered instead over the 
lovely valley beneath us, with vil- 
lages nestling amid brightly varied 
foliage, or clinging to the sides of 
rugged rocks, their flat roofs some- 
times supported by pillars and rest- 
ing on arches, which gave them a 
peculiar and often elegant appear- 
ance. We descended into the gorge 
by a steep and very bad road, and 
then crossed the river—which here 
wildly dashes between overhanging 
crags—by a picturesque bridge called 
Jisr el Kadi. We met an old lady on 
it closely veiled, riding astride on a 
donkey, who, recognising the leaders 
of our party, screamed out in a 
cracked voice, “God bless the 
Father of the Druses! God bless 
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England and give her victory 
with many other warm expressions 
of goodwill. Indeed, I found the 
Druse women far more eager poli- 
ticians than Eastern females usually 
are, and very demonstrative in their 
way of expressing their sympathies. 
The hillsides were carpeted with 
wild flowers, among the most beau- 
tiful and conspicuous of which was 
the cyclamen in various shades, 
and growing in great abundance. 
Anemones, asphodel, iris, broom, 
and many other flowers were in full 
bloom, and the air was fragrant 
with scent. Near the river I ob- 
served a quantity of myrtle. Clam- 
bering up the side of the opposite 
hill, we soon reached a spring im an 
olive grove, which had been fixed 
upon as our mid-day resting-place ; 
and here we enjoyed that delightful 
hour of repose, the pleasures of which 
are familiar to every traveller who 
has ridden much in hot countries. 
The only drawback to it is that it 
has an end, and that a moment 
comes when one has once more to 
face the sun and the fatigue. We 
climbed another ridge, and descend- 
ed upon a valley more thickly popu- 
lated and richly cultivated than the 
one we had left—one of the most 
beautiful, as it is one of the most 
fertile, districts in the Lebanon. 


_ When one has been riding, as I had 


for some weeks previously, over the 
barren hills and wretched cultivation 
of thinly-populated Palestine, it is 
impossible not to be struck by the 
contrast which the Lebanon presents, 
and which points its own moral. 

The comparative prosperity which 
the country enjoys is clearly to be 
attributed to the administrative 
concessions which were granted to 
the Lebanon after the massacres. 
No doubt the population is more 
civilised and enterprising than in 
many other parts of the Turkish 
Empire, and their industrious habits 
are largely due to the fact that the 





area is so limited, and so thickly 
peopled, that every foot of land has 
to be cultivated; but, apart from 
this; there is a material wellbeing 
apparent, which is the result of the 
special privileges which have been 
granted to the people, and which 
exempts them from that vexatious 
interference from Constantinople 
that paralyses good government in 
so many of the other provinces of 
Turkey. The baleful influence of 
the corrupt centre thus extends to 
the extremities, and all efforts of 
the local authorities, however well 
intended, to reform abuses, are 
neutralised by the intrigues of those 
who fatten upon such abuses, and 
share the plunder which they derive 
from them with influential politi- 
cians at Constantinople. No sooner 
is this most unhealthy bond of 
union severed than the province 
thus disconnected begins to improve. 
Under the rule of even a tolerably 
good governor, its industries begin to 
revive, flagrant abuses no longer pro- 
tected at headquarters are remedied, 
and the people, masters to some ex- 
tent of their own destinies, enjoy a 
security of life and property to 
which they have heretofore been 
strangers, and which encourages 
their spirit of enterprise. These 
signs of prosperity were conspicu- 
ously apparent as we approached 
the large town of Der el Kamur, 
which lays*claim to the distinction 
of being the capital of the Lebanon. 
It is situated on a steep hillside, 
but every inch of the slope is ter- 
raced and cultivated with vines, 
mulberries, fig and other fruit trees, 
and grain. There is not enough 
corn raised, however, to supply the 
wants of the population. e town 
contains from 7000 to 8000 inhabi- 
tants, and the houses were superior 
in construction and architecture 
generally to anything I had yet 
seen in the Lebanon. In former 
days Der el Kamur was a great 
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Druse centre; but the Druses were 
driven out of it at the time of the 
massacres, and have now established 
their headquarters at Baaklin, a 
village six or seven miles distant, 
and just hidden from view by the 
ridge of the other side of the val- 
ley. Although in the middle of 
a Druse district, Der el Kamur is 
almost exclusively Maronite, and 
was in a great state of ferment on 
the day of our arrival, for news had 
just been received of the pardon, 
under very humiliating conditions, 
of one of their leading bishops, who 
had been exiled about a year before 
by the Governor-General, Rustem 
Pasha, for intriguing against his 
Government, and making himself 
generally obnoxious. As the entire 
Maronite population in the Lebanon 
only numbers about 150,000 souls, 
and as their spiritual welfare is con- 
fided to one patriarch, ten bishops, 
and some 7000 or 8000 monks 
and priests, it may be readily ima- 
gined that the ecclesiastical pot is 
kept perpetually on the boil, and 
that a large supply of hot water is 
always gushing forth from this dis- 
proportionately large clerical reser- 
voir. It is an indisputable fact, 
and one susceptible of verification 
by any one who likes to take the 
trouble, that throughout both Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Turkey, just in 
proportion as the clerical element 
preponderates in a Christian com- 
munity, whether it be Catholic or 
Greek, are intrigues rampant, are 
quarrels instigated, and atrocities 
perpetrated, where the proportion is 
so very large as in the Lebanon. 
Even a massacre becomes possible ; 
and although upon the last occasion 
the slaughter recoiled upon those 
who instigated it, they do not seem 
to have taken warning. But the 


old fanatical influences are still at 
work, and are a-source of endless 
trouble and difficulty to the unfortu- 
nate Governor-General, even though, 


as in the case of the Lebanon, he 
must be himself a Christian; and 
when he manifests impartiality, he 
is accused of impiety, while his 
attempts to control the passions of 
his fellow-Christians are stigmatised 
as treachery to a religion which pro- 
fesses to be one of brotherly love. 
There has probably never been a 
governor-general of the Lebanon 
who has displayed greater firmness, 
tact, and impartiality than Rustem 
Pasha, the present occupant of that 
high office, and he has consequently 
to struggle against the whole cleri- 
cal influence of the country. His 
task is rendered doubly difficult 
from the fact that the Maronites 
are under a special French protec- 
torate; and although the present 
Government of France is not dis- 
posed to exercise its influence in 
favour of clericalism, the whole 
Catholic party in France is always 
ready to espouse the cause of the 
Maronite priesthood, doubtless from 
conscientious though mistaken mo- 
tives; and this strong sympathy 
is apt to develop political conse- 
quences which call for the exer- 
cise of the greatest tact and moder- 
ation on the part of the diplomatic 
agents both of France and England 
in this quarter. Fortunately, when 
a healthy understanding exists, as 
has been the case for some time past, 
between the Governor-General of the 
Lebanon and the Consuls-General 
of England and France, these dis- 
turbing influences can be controlled, 
—for the population, when not 
worked upon by their priests, desire 
nothing more than to be allowed to 
live in peace and harmony with 
their Druse and Moslem _neigh- 
bours; and it is wonderful, con- 
sidering the violence of the pas- 
sions which were aroused less than 
twenty years ago, and the scenes of 
bloodshed to which they gave rise, 
how much good feeling existed 
among the peasantry, in spite of the 
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never-ceasing efforts of their spirit- 
ual advisers to destroy it. This 
arises possibly from the fact that, 
with an increase of prosperity, the 
influence of the priesthood is some- 
what on the wane; while the un- 
blushing effrontery with which they 
amass wealth, and drain the coun- 
try for the maintenance of their 
ecclesiastical establishments, does 
not tend to increase their popularity. 
In Der el Kamur there was a de- 
cided clerical and anti-clerical party ; 
and although the clerical party was 
the strongest—for the residence of 
the aggrieved bishop was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
town, and his local influence was 
therefore considerable—I was sur- 
prised, on conversing on the matter 
with some of its inhabitants, to find 
how very decidedly his conduct was 
condemned, and how warmly the 
action of the Governor-General was 
supported. 

We were met before entering 
the town by a mounted deputation, 
who formed an escort. Among the 
notables were several who spoke 
French, and there was altogether 
an air of civilisation about the place 
which one hardly expected to find 
in a remote valley of the Lebanon. 
A good carriage-road, about two 
miles long, connects Der el Kamur 
with the palace of Beteddin, the 
summer residence of the Governor- 
General, who, unfortunately for us, 
was absent on the occasion of our 
visit. The town and the palace 
stand facing each other on oppo- 
site sides of the valley. Both are 
about 3000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and the view of each from 
the other is strikingly picturesque. 
The rambling palace of Beteddin is 
perched on a projecting promontory, 
and forms an imposing object as 
one ascends to it from the bottom 
of the valley. As we clattered up 
to the gateway we received quite a 
magnificent reception: two hundred 






men—all Lebanon militia, but as 
well set up and uniformed as any 
line regiment—were drawn up, and 
presented arms as we passed into 
the large outer court, which is at 
once a parade-ground and principal 
entrance to the palace; round it 
are barracks for six hundred men, 
prisons, the military store depart- 
ments, and various offices. Passing 
through a gateway ornamented with 
frescoes and mosaic work, we enter 
another court-yard, and here I was 
strongly reminded of the old palace 
of the Tartar Khans at Bagtche 
Serai, in the Crimea. It was sur- 
rounded by apartments and galle- 
ries, and a fountain played in the 
middle—indeed there was a wealth 
of water everywhere throughout the 
palace; then we passed through 
still another gateway, more elabo- 
rately decorated with carving and 
Arabesque work, which led us into 
an inner court. This had formerly 
been the harem, but the Governor- 
General had made it his private 
apartments and _ reception -rooms. 
Here we were entertained with 
coffee and sherbet by the officer in 
command of the troops, and we 
talked over the politics of the Leb- 
anon past and present, and of the 
history of the palace, and its builder 
in -particular. As it is little more 
than fifty years since it was com- 
pleted, this history does not go 
very far back, and the influence of 
the stirring events of which it was 
the scene still strongly colours the 
politics of “the Mountain.” The 
Druses, like the Highlanders of 
Scotland, with whom they have 
many national characteristics in 
common, are essentially feudal, and 
their history resolves itself into a 
record of perpetual struggles for 
“supremacy between rival chiefs or 
heads of clans. During the last 
century the two most powerful 
families in the Lebanon were the 
Shehab and Jumbelaét. In _ those 
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days it used to be said that the 
Shehab were the brains, the Jum- 
belat the purse, and another fam- 
ily, distinguished for its valour in 
war, the sword of the Druses. The 
Shehab are said originally to have 
come from the Ilauran in ilte time 
of the 
tled at ; 
Mount Hermon, where they 
great power and influence, 
200 years ago they moved to this 
part of the Lebanon, and took 
an active share in the clan wariare 
which i 
between the princinal 
degrees they aceutred 
paramount ntlnence 
the sinee ecelelrat 
then chief of the family. 
as head Sheikh of the Druses. At 
this time the authori f the Vorte 
in the Lebanon. was liitl more 
than nominal, 


Crusaders, and to have set- 
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and the Christians 
were unable to compete in warlike 
prowess with the Iruses, who prac- 
tically governed the country. As, 
however, the Druses were con- 
stantly fighting among themselves, 
the Maronites could make 
their influence felt bry aliying them- 
selves with one side or the 
and the Emir Beshir, in order the 
better to conciliate them 
to have strong 
and allowed it even to be supposed 
that he was a thorough Clisistian 
at heart. His great rival was the 
Sheikh Beshir, of the Jumbelat 
family—a man who, in addition to 
his great natural gifts, possessed 
immense wealth, and wielded a 
corresponding influence. At first 
the Emir Beshir found it to be for 
his interest to keep on good terms 
with his powerful rival, the Sheikh 
Beshir, waiting for the day to come 


| 
airways 
Overs 


“yee 
Christian tendencies, 


until his schemes were so far ma-* 


tured, and his power sufficiently 
consolidated, to take a line of his 
own. In furtherance of his pro- 
ject, he went to Egypt to seek 
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the alliance of Ibrahim Pasha; and 
when this was secured, and he 
found himself able to defy his 
rival, the smouldering fire burst 
forth, and a fierce contest ensued, 
which was decided on a plain—I 
afterwards crossed where the final 
struvele took place—and the Emir 
Besiir, assisted by the Ke) ptians, 
was vie and sueeeceded in 
eapiuring the Sheikh Beshir, whom 
he sent as a prisoner to Acre, where 
he was strangled, and his property 
coufiscated, 

‘Lhe Evyptians having thus, with 
the aid of ihe Emir Beshir, obtained 
a foothold in the Lebanon, proceed- 
order to themselves 
there, io disarm the Druses; for al- 
vh the Sheikh Beshir had been 

ered, a large party remained 
faithiul to his eause, and vehemently 
osed to the-ailies of the Emir 

In order to keep them in 
tbrabim Pasha armed the 
Maroniies, while the Turks insti- 
eated the Druses to revolt against 
and the allies of 
supplied them with arms 
for this purpose. When the final 
strugele vetween the “Turks and 
Kevodans culminated in the defeat 
of ine latter, owing to the assist- 
ance rendered to the Sultan by 
Kneland, the Emir who 
hac remained faithful to the Egyp- 
was captured and sent as a 
prisoner to Malta in an English 
man-of-war. After this the Mar 
onites and Druses took to mur. 
dering each other, which they con- 
tinued to do with more or less 
energy until 1860, when the great 
massacres took place, and caused 
that intervention on the part of the 
Western Powers which resulted in 
the administrative autonomy of the 
Lebanon, and in the arrangement 
which has secured to this once 
turbulent region twenty years of 
comparative peace and prosperity. 
It was in the palmy days of the 
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Emir Beshir’s rule that he built 
the Palace of Beteddin, which, 
however, he only occupied for a few 
years after its completion, and soon 
after his capture it began to fall 
into disrepair. His widow had no 
funds to keep it in order, and it 
was bought not very long ago by 
the Turkish Government, and con- 
verted into the residence of the 
Governor - General. The _beauti- 
ful decorations in some of the 
rooms prove the Emir Beshir to 
have been a man of taste. The 
marble carvings of the wainscot- 
ings are most elaborate and highly 
finished, bordered with Arabesques 
and mosaic-work; while the ceil- 
ings are supported by light, grace- 
ful columns. At one end of the 
garden, cypresses and weeping-wil- 
lows indicate the spot where the 
first wife of the Emir lies buried; 
and near it is the Turkish bath, all 
in marble, now out of repair, but 
equal in decoration to anything of 
the kind to be found elsewhere. 
The garden and terraces command 
a magnificent view of the broad 
winding valley, clothed with wood 
or terraced with vineyards. The 
extensive stables under the palace 
would afford luxurious accommoda- 
tion for a whole cavalry regiment, 
though at present they are only 
occupied by about fifty dragoons. 
All the military accoutrements are 
home made; and I saw some tailors 
actively at work on sewing-machines 
in the store department, which also 
contained the arms and ammunition 
for the force. It was a pleasure to be 
in a coyntry where life and property 
are protected by the people them- 
selves. The hateful Kurdish Zaptieh 
and lawless Bashi-Bazouk are here 
unknown. All the mounted police 
are furnished by the Lebanon itself, 
are properly paid, and kept in strict 
discipline by the present Governor- 
General. The taxes are so very 
much too light that the Lebanon is 
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a financial burden to the Porte. 
The method of their collection is 
regulated by the’ conditions of 
“the settlements” arrived at after 
the massacres; the people are thus 
spared the infliction of the two 
curses of Turkish rule—the foreign 
policeman and the tax-gatherer. 

On the top of the ridge behind 
Beteddin lies the small plain upon 
which the battle between the Emir 
Beshir and the Skeikh Beshir was 
fought. Here we were met by a 
deputation of horsemen from Mukh- 
tara, led by the young Sheikh 
Nejib Jumbelat, the eldest grand- 
son of the Sheikh Beshir, and con- 
sequently the head of the family. 
He was a good-looking young man, 
mounted on a handsome Arab 
gorgeously caparisoned, but he apo- 
logised for the steeds of his re- 
tainers, as he said the best horses 
at this season of the year were all 
out at grass. This, arate did 
not prevent one of them from exe- 
cuting an equestrian “fantasia” on 
the battle plain, to the great ad- 
miration of the rest of the company, 
as he was celebrated for his skill in 
horsemanship. Dashing forward at 
full gallop, he made his long lance 
whirl rapidly round the neck of his 
horse and his own body, till it 
spun like a Catherine wheel; then 
he twisted it with surprising rapi- 
dity round his own neck; then 
made it spin sideways, first on 
his right side and then on his left, 
keeping his horse meanwhile in full 
career, while both hands were more 
or less engaged in performing these 
feats with the lance, which he only 
once dropped in an effort to sur- 
pass himself. Some of these men 
are extremely expert in playing 
the jereed, and the game sometimes 
waxes earnest as hard knocks are 
given and received, but unfortu- 
nately they were not sufficiently 
well mounted to exhibit their skill 
and prowess on this occasion. 
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We now descended into another, 
and if possible more richly culti- 
vated, valley than either of those 
we had already traversed, and the 
view from the top of the ridge be- 
fore we commenced the descent 
was so striking as to compel a halt. 
At our feet, embedded in foliage 
and situated on the angle of a bold 
promontory, formed by the con- 
fluence of the two streams Awati 
and Kharabeh, stood the Palace of 
Mukhtara, more imposing for situa- 
tion, and more picturesque in its 
architecture than even Beteddin. 
Away to the right, its pointed crest, 
streaked with snow, towering among 
the clouds to a height of 6100 feet, 
rose the lofty Tomat Niha; and on 
the plateau, about half-way up the 
mountain, lay the town of Yezzin. 
It is situated on the edge of a cliff, 
over which the stream which sup- 
plies the town with water preci- 
pitates itself in a fall of 150 feet. 
We could see the thin white streak 
in the distance as it foamed down to 
join the Awati. This river, which 
is the ancient Bostrenus, falls into 


the sea about a mile to the 
north of Sidon. At its confiu- 
ence with the Yezzin brook stand 


four columns of Egyptian granite, 
four feet thick and thirtéen feet 
high, probably Pheenician. The 
main range of the Lebanon, averag- 
ing from 5000 to 6000 feet in 
height, dotted here and there with 
stumps of fir or cedar, but otherwise 
rugged and barren, closed the pros- 
pect immediately in front of us. 
The whole view was gloriously illu- 
minated by the setting sun ; and the 
tinted roofs and white balconies of 
Mukhtara, crowded with spectators 
in anticipation of our arrival, with 
its tributary villages nestling amid 
luxuriant foliage, gave an air of 
comfort and civilisation to the scene, 
which contrasted most agreeably 
with the desolate-looking range be- 
hind. After a short and steep de- 
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scent we reached the village of 
Yedeideh, where the whole popula- 
tion turned out and lined the road- 
side, welcoming us with low saluta- 
tions; and then from the opposite 
side of the valley burst upon our 
ears the strange wild cadence of hun- 
dreds of voices chanting the song 
of welcome. Plunging down into 
the gorge, thickly wooded with 
oaks, poplars, and chestnut trees, 
we crossed the rushing torrent by 
a picturesque bridge; but its roar 
failed to deaden the chorus which 
was now approaching, as groups of 
men, singing and clapping their 
hands frantically, came crowding 
down to welcome us. As we wound 
up the zigzag path leading to the 
palace the scene became more and 
more dramatic in its effects. First 
heralding us with their triumphant 
shouts, as with the agility of moun- 
taineers they sprung up the steep 
hillside, went the footmen. Then 
came the cavalcade with sword and 
spear and flowing robes of bright 
colours; and now groups of women 
in white veils, with only one eye 
exposed, came trooping down the 
village paths, to swell the proces- 
sion and add their shrill greetings. 
When the piercing zalghoob burst 
from some hundreds of female 
throats for the first time, one’s 
immediate impression is that all 
the women in the place are being 
beaten by their husbands, for it 
ends in a kind of wail, hardly ex- 
pressive of joy or triumph; but 
it acts upon the nerves of the 
men as a pibroch of a_ bagpipe 
does upon a Highlandey only, 
doubtless, far more effectively ; and, 
indeed, these Druses are accustomed 
to be stimulated very much, not 
merely by the voices, but by the 
eye of beauty. It is true it is 
only one eye—a Druse woman 
never shows more than one eye— 
but probably from the fact that the 
rest of the face has to be judged by 
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this single orb, they throw more 
expression into it than'the Western 
female can concentrate in two; at 
all events, these Druse women cer- 
tainly do play a very much more 
active part in affairs generally than 
women who hide their faces do else- 
where. No sooner did they set up 
their shrill screams than the men 
began to sing more madly, and 
clap their hands and fire off guns 
more wildly: as we passed beneath 
latticed windows more women 
looked out, and sprinkled  rose- 
water over us, and made long shrill 
speeches to us, which I could not 
understand, but which I am told con- 
sisted of blessings and praises; and 
a boy came and poured coffee under 
our horses’ feet as a special mark of 
honour and respect ;—and so at last, 
half stunned with noise, we arrived 
under the lofty walls of Mukhtara. 
Built against the steep hill, it has a 
fagade five storeys high, with curi- 
ous projecting stone staircases, as- 
cending from one storey to the other 
on the outside, and a terrace and 
fountains on the fourth storey, where 
light graceful columns support the 
blue-domed roofs, and where a large 
crowd was now gathered, while the 
women were clustered like flies upon 
the balconies and stairs. Here we 
were met by the second brother, 
Nessib Bey, and conducted up to 
the terrace, where all the most dis- 
tinguished neighbours were gather- 
ed, and where we were shown our 
sleeping apartments, and the pre- 
parations which had been made for 
our accommodation. On two sides 
of the large quadrangular terrace 
were reception. and dining rooms; 
in the centre of each was a fountain 
of the clearest water. On the third 
side were the sleeping apartments ; 
while the fourth was open, and from 
its lofty “elevation commanded a 
splendid view of the wild yet fertile 
valley. This court was surrounded 
by light columns, and in the centre 
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of it was another fountain. We sat 
down to dinner, a party of four- 
teen. Besides the two brothers 
Jumbelat were several of the prin- 
cipal family retainers, and the 
spiritual chief of the Druses. To 
me this was the most interesting 
personage present;—a man of not 
more than forty years of age, he is 
looked up to by the whole nation 
for his sagacity and personal piety. 
He was a silent, reserved man, 
of unusually dark complexion, a 
thoughtful brow, and extremely 
soft eye and gentle expression. 
There was a dignified repose of 
manner, a perfect  self-possession, 
and, withal, a keenness of intelli- 
gence in his bearing which were 
well calculated to impose respect. 
Although he had been only recently 
appointed to fill the important posi- 
tion he occupied, he had already 
won golden opinions; and the fact 
that he owed his nomination chiefly 
to the influence of our own Con- 
sul-General illustrates in a_ strik- 
ing manner the exceptional position 
which England occupies among the 
Druses. When the occupant of 
this high office enjoys the respect 
and esteem of the nation, his 
authority among them becomes al- 
most paramount; and it is im- 
portant, therefore, that his personal 
relations with the chief British 
political authority should be of a 
cordial nature. Though enjoying 
the highest consideration among the 
chief families of the Druses, it is 
not necessary that their religious 
head should be himself noble; on 
the contrary, this man’s father, who 
had wielded immense influence in 
the same capacity, was of humble 
origin. He was universally beloved 
and regretted, having recently died 
at a great age. So far as I could 
judge, his son seemed likely to 
rove a most worthy successor. 
Though the appointments of the 
dinner-table were European, the 
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repast itself was thoroughly charac- 
teristic. After soup came a whole 
sheep, stuffed with rice and seeds 
from the cone of the pine (it had 
been boiled in Jeben, or sour 
milk); then there was couscoussu, 
or stuffed cucumbers; then egg- 
plant; also farci, with other pre- 
parations of meat and vegetables— 
all very palatable—and an excellent 
pudding. I observed that the 
sweet part of the repast seemed the 
most popular among the natives, 
who possessed a great capacity for 
disposing of it. After dinner came 
toasts, and the healths of the Queen 
and the Consul-General, and pros- 
perity to the family of Jumbelat 
was drunk. The wife of the eldest 
son was at the moment in an in- 
teresting condition, and the hopes 
of the family were centred on the 
result. She had already had six 
children—four girls and two boys; 
but both the boys had died, and 
the family was without an heir. 
The anxiety of the whole neighbour- 
hood was intense on the subject. 
I therefore ventured to propose as 
a toast the health of the lady, and 
as I did not see that there was any 
reason why one should not drink to 
the health of a child not yet born, 
I coupled with it that of the infant. 
Perhaps it was somewhat premature 
to anticipate the sex, but I felt that 
the exigencies of the occasion re- 
quired it,—and so we drank to the 
future son and heir. I am happy 
to say that we were fully justified 
in so doing by the result. When 
we went back into the courtyard 
we found that it was brilliantly 
illuminated with coloured lanterns. 
The neighbouring villages had _re- 
sponded to the display, and nume- 
rous lights twinkled among the 
foliage on the hillsides; while bon- 
fires were lighted on their summits, 
to which we replied with a display 
of rockets. 

Some more notables had arrived 
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during dinner, and we found that 
a sort of levée was still to be held 
before we could seek repose. Over 
coffee and narghilés we listened to 
their professions of devotion to Eng- 
land and to the Jumbelat family. 
They were profuse in their expres- 
sions of esteem for Mr. Eldridge, our 
Consul-General, and gratitude to him 
for the protection he had accorded, 
and the benefits he had been able to 
confer upon the house of Jumbelat ; 
and they seemed most anxious to 
impress upon me, as a stranger, the 
great power and influence in the 
Lebanon of my hosts. Indeed, the 
Jumbelats appear to occupy among 
the Druses very much the same 
position that the MacCallum More 
did in old time among the clans in 
the Highlands, and, like the Camp- 
bells, they have their rivals and 
enemies, and lose no occasion to 
strengthen themselves politically. 
They enjoy the special protection 
of England ever since Lord Duffer- 
in rescued the family from beggary 
and ruin. The two brothers were 
then children; the once magnificent 
property of their grandfather, the 
Sheikh Beshir, had, as I have al- 
ready described, been confiscated ; 
and after the massacres, the family 
seemed in a fair way to become 
altogether extinguished, when our 
High Commissioner took compas- 
sion upon them, and succeeded in 
recovering some of their property, 
placing the lads under the special 
guardianship of the Consul-General. 
From that time their affairs have 
been managed, and the young men 
themselves have been brought up, 
more or less under British super- 
vision. They are now once more 
one of the wealthiest, if not the 
wealthiest, family in the Lebanon; 
and as they feel they owe it all to 
England, their devotion and grati- 
tude are unbounded, and this senti- 
ment extends naturally throughout 
the whole district, in which their in- 
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fluence is supreme. This accounts 
for the extreme cordiality of our re- 
ception, and for the warm demon- 
strations of goodwill of which we 
were the objects. In an interesting 
conversation which I had with the 
spiritual chief, he assured me that 
the Druses of the Hauran, together 
with those of the Lebanon, were 
one in sentiment; that they all ac- 
knowledged him as their religious 
superior; that in the Hauran they 
were as devoted to England as they 
are in the Lebanon, and that at any 
moment that the Queen gave the 
word, they were ready to turn out 
25,000 fighting men who would go 
to war for her in any cause. The 
Druses in the Hauran are emigrants 
from the Lebanon, and went there 
because there was not room enough 
in the mountain for the whole 
Druse nation, as well as for the 
Maronites. They are about equal 
in numbers to those who remained, 
with whom they keep up a pretty 
constant communication. The day 
may come when it may be well to 
remember that we have a warlike 
people in Syria absolutely devoted 
to us, and only longing to prove 
that devotion in acts. No doubt 
they believe that they would derive 
ultimate advantage from a cordial 
co-operation with England. ill 
alliances are, in fact, based on this 
anticipation ; but there are degrees 
of loyalty and degrees of fighting 
capacity, and England may look far 
before she would find a recruiting 
ground which could furnish so brave 
and loyal a contingent as the country 
of the Druses. So firmly are they 
penetrated with the closeness of 
their relations to England, that I 
was surprised to find how many 
knew a little English, that language 
being the only foreign tongue they 
ever learn. The brothers ton belat 


spoke and wrote it with ease. 
The family now own about 
twenty villages, and can put into 
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the field from five to six thousand 
fighting men. I was astonished to 
learn that about half their ten- 
ants and retainers were Christians. 
They were not to be distinguished 
from Druses except by the absence 
of the white turban, and joined in 
the manifestations of joy as heartily 
as the Druses themselves. One of 
the brothers told me that they were 
careful to make no distinction be- 
tween Christians and Druses in 
their treatment of them—that they 
all lived most harmoniously toge- 
ther ; and certainly, so far as demon- 
stration went, the popularity of the 
family seemed unbounded among 
their own followers, whether Druse 
or Christian. 

After the Jlevée was over, the 
mother of our hosts came to pay us 
a visit. Indeed she was really our 
hostess, and controlled the affairs 
of the family. To her tact and 
ability, aided by British assistance, 
is largely due the restoration of 
its fallen fortunes; and it was easy 
to perceive, after a few moments’ 
conversation, that she was by no 
means an ordinary person. She was 
dressed in Druse costume, cut away 
exceedingly in front—her ample 
bosom concealed by a gauze under- 
garment, and on her head a veil, 
one corner of which she held before 
her mouth, but evidently more from 
habit than from any real desire to 
conceal her features, her age and 
long intimacy with the Consul- 
General rendering her somewhat in- 
different in this respect. In her ex- 
pressions of welcome and solicitude 
about our comfort, she did . the 
honours as one accustomed to rule, 
and was grande dame au bout des 

les. 

After the fatigue and excitement 
of so long a day, I was not sorry 
when at last the moment came for 
retiring to rest, though, as it turned 
out, that rest was destined to be 
of short duration; for about two 
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o’clock in the morning I was awoke 
by a shrill scream, apparently from 
a room in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, which made me start in alarm 
lest some dreadful catastrophe had 
oceurred. It was followed by an- 
other and another, and in a moment 
I recognised that it was the zalg- 
hoobs. I at once inferred that the 
expected event had occurred, and 
that it was a boy! Not for the 
birth of any female infant would 
the Druse women have set up 
such a scream of rejoicing: a girl 
indeed would have been  con- 
sidered a profound misfortune, and 
the congratulations which we were 
prepared to shower upon the head 
of the happy father would in that 
case have been converted into con- 
dolences. It was evident there was 
to be no more sleep for any one 
that night—such a bustle, and a 
hurrying to and fro, and shrill 
screaming went on until dawn, when 
enthusiastic clansmen began firing 
off guns under the young mother’s 
window, just at the moment when 
she most needed quiet. So as sleep 
was no longer possible, I rose with 
the first peep of day, to see how 
the birth of a young Druse chief 
was celebrated in the heart of the 
Lebanon. To the left of the ter- 
race, and thirty or forty feet below it, 
was a court through which flowed 
a stream of sparkling water into 
a square cistern, near which stood 
two or three handsome trees. The 
roofs of the buildings which enclosed 
this court were crowded even at this 
early hour with women, who were 
looking down and screaming their 
applause at the picturesque groups 
as they came trooping in, firing 
their guns and waving them in the 
air, to join in the dance of tri- 
umph. In the centre of the court 
the crowd had formed a circle, and 
in the midst of it danced a lithe 
active figure in bright attire, who, 
waving his drawn sword in ‘one 
hand and the scabbard in the 
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other, was performing a sort of war- 
dance to the music of loud singing 
and clapping of hands, accompanied 
by squalling pipes, and drums made 
after the fashion of Indian tom- 
toms. Every now and then men 
rushed out of the crowd and fired 
their guns into the tank. Some- 
times the volleys poured into the 
water literally lashed it into foam. 
What with the loud chanting, the 
discordant music, the perpetual 
firing, the clapping of hands, and 
the screaming of women, the cla- 
mour became almost deafening. All 
this time, as the more distant vil- 
lages sent in their contingents, each 
led by its headman, the crowd kept 
increasing and the hubbub waxing 
louder. More circles were formed, 
in some of which two performers 
danced and went through a sort of 
mock combat, changing their step 
and the measure of their sword-cuts 
with the time of the music, which 
itself changed as village poets ar- 
rived and circulated scraps of paper 
on which were written songs appro- 
priate to the occasion. Seated on 
the ground as spectators were the 
Ukkul or “initiated.” The Druse 
is always to be distinguished by 
the white turban wound round his 
tarboosh or fez; but the learned in 
the mysteries of their religion wear, 
in addition to this, an abeth or wide- 
sleeved cloak with black and white 
stripes. They were too grave and 
reverend signors to take any more 
active part in the festivities than 
that of silent and approving spec- 
tators. They abstain from excesses 
of any kind, never taste wine or 
tobacco, and preserve a severe and 
sedate deportment upon all occa- 
sions. Indeed, all the Druse men 
are distinguished for their ab- 
stemiousness and moderation, as 
their women are remarkable for 
their virtue; and although upon 
this occasion the festivities were 
kept up until the evening, and must 
have been participated in by about 
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two thousand persons of both sexes, 
there was no unseemly boisterous- 
ness or excess of any Lind, nor, so 
far as I know, was any beverage 
stronger than coffee provided by the 
munificent hosts who had during 
the day to feed this immense crowd. 
Mutton and rice were the staple 
articles of diet, and I am afraid to 
say how many sheep were killed 
and how much rice was consumed. 
After the novelty of the scene had 
worn off, it must be admitted that 
the dancing became somewhat mo- 
notonous, and the noise wearisome 
and confusing. I thought of the 
poor sick woman in whose honour it 
was all done, and contrasted these 
deafening demonstrations with the 
straw-strewn street which insures 
quiet to the London fashionable pa- 
tient under similar circumstances. 
Once the performances were 


varied by a sort of burlesque, and 
a group of men and women, pre- 


ceded by capering men fantastically 
dressed, and performing on pipes 
and drums, appeared. Some of the 
men were disguised as women,—one 
especially represented a bride, and 
another a decrepid old hag. The 
latter, nearly bent double, carried a 
basket and a knife, while from her 
forehead projected the Druse horn 
—a part of female attire which has 
now entirely fallen into disuse. 
She was supposed to be an allego- 
rical representation of “the past ;” 
“the present” was symbolised by 
the handsome young bride, who, at- 
tended by one of her maidens,—also 
a youth in girl’s attire—proceeded 
to execute a fantasia not unlike a 
nautch-dance in the middle of the 
group, while the old woman kept 
getting in the way, digging up roots 
with her knife and putting them in 
her basket, performing various sly 
antics all the while, and keeping 
the spectators in a high state of 
merriment, the more especially when 
she and a man dressed as a buffoon 
had a passage of arms in which the 
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latter got decidedly the worst of it. 
The women, who were looking on 
from the balconies of the palace and 
the neighbouring roofs, seemed es- 
pecially to enjoy the fun, and in 
their excitement. occasionally afford- 
ed me a glimpse of the other eye. 
Indeed, I had more than once an 
opportunity of seeing a remarkably 
pretty face; but as a rule the Druse 
women veil their beauty more jeal- 
ously than Turkish women, while 
in other respects they seem to take 
a far more active share in the affairs 
of life, and to enjoy a considerable 
amount of independence. On the 
other hand, divorce consists in the 
simple formality of a man saying to 
his wife that she had better go back 
to her mother. After this has been 
repeated three times, she has nothing 
for it but to return to the bosom of 
her family—a custom which it is 
evident must serve as a wholesome 
check upon mothers-in-law. Con- 
sidering the great facility of the 
operation, it is much to the credit 
of the Druses that divorce among 
them is not so common as it would 
be if they were English, and had to 
apply to a judge for it. 
- In the eyes of our venerable hos- 
tess and her two sons our visit seem- 
ed quite an auspicious event: it had 
served as a sort of signal for tle ap- 
pearance of the long-wished-for son 
and heir. In consequence of the con- 
fidence with which I had proposed 
his health the night before, I think I 
was suspected of having exercised 
some sort of occult influence, and en- 
joyed a corresponding amount of con- 
sideration. At all events, I had the 
privilege of seeing not only the old 
lady and heaping upon her my con- 
gratulations, but a young married 
daughter, who was dressed in Euro- 
pean costume, and whose veil was 
not too thick or jealously worn to 
conceal her fair features. 

I tried, later on in the day, to 
get my friend, the spiritual chief, 
into a quiet corner, and converse 
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with him on the subject of religion. 
But I found the one task as hope- 
less as the other. The noise pene- 
trated everywhere, but the me 
man was impenetrable, and skil- 
fully evaded all approach to the 
mysterious topic, so | was forced to 
have recourse to other and, doubt- 
less, far more trustworthy sources 
of information ;—for I could only 
have accepted with a reservation 
what he chose to communicate, 
whereas since 1860 the tenets of 
the Druses are known to all who 
take the trouble to investigate 
them, and in spite of their denials 
of dogmas, some of which they 
know would give dire offence both 
to Christians and Moslems, they 
are too firmly established in their 
sacred books, which were obtained 
during the massacres, to admit of a 
doubt. The founder of the sect 
was one of the Fatimite Khalifs of 
Egypt, so called on account of their 


pretended descent from Fatima, the 
wife of Ali and daughter of Mo- 


hammed. The Fatimite Khalifs 
were Ismailians, or followers of 
Ismail, the son of Jaafer the Just, 
the sixth Imaum, who died a.p. 
765, leaving Moussa, his second 
son, as his heir and successor,— 
Ismail, the eldest son, having pre- 
decedsed him; but many of the 
Sheiks refused to recognise Moussa, 
declaring that the Imaumat could 
only pass to the eldest son. Moussa 
was finally assassinated in a.p. 799 
by the Khalif Haroun al Raschid. 
The Druses, the Ismailians (or 
Assassins during the time of the 
Crusades), and the Ansaryieh, are 
all followers of Ismail; but it was 
not till two hundred years after 
his death that the Druses became 
a distinct sect. At that time, or at 
the close of the tenth century, there 
reigned in Egypt a certain Khalif 
called Hakim the Strong, who de- 
clared himself to be an incarnation 
of the invisible Imaum, and to be 
as God upon the earth. His pre- 
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tensions were supported by a Per- 
sian emigrant then in Cairo, named 
Mohammed Ben Ismail; indeed, 
they were inspired by him, and 
were afterwards adopted by a man 
of remarkable ability, a certain 
Hamza-ibn-Ali, surnamed Al-Hadi, 
or the director, who allegorised the 
Koran, and was the chief author 
of their sacred books. One of his 
disciples, also a Persian, named 
Durzi, came into Syria, and estab- 
lished himself on the western slopes 
of Mount Hermon, near Hasbeya, 
where his doctrines were at once 
accepted by the inhabitants, who 
carried them to their comrades in 
the Lebanon, who were thencefor- 
ward known as Druses, or followers 
of Durzi. He was afterwards ex- 
communicated, and enjoys no credit 
among the Druses, though his 
name still remains; but Soloman, 
another Persian who followed him 
to Syria, and became a_ teacher 
among them, is still held in much 
honour. 

The nation or tribe, whichever it 
may have been, that accepted the 
doctrines of Hakim, had not long 
previously arrived from the north 
of Syria, chiefly from the Jebel-el- 
Ala, near Aleppo, where some still 
remained, and a quarter of the city 
is actually called to this day the 
Haua Jumbelat, after the family 
with whom I was now staying. 
Hakim, the founder of the sect, 
whose cruelty and ferocity amount- 
ed to insanity, was finally murdered 
by his subjects, whom his crimes 
had driven to desperation. Accord- 
ing to the Druses, however, who 
deny his notoriously bad charac- 
ter, he did not die, but was trans- 
lated, and his soul went to China, 
whither it has since been followed 
by the souls of all pious Druses, 
who are supposed to be occupying 
in large numbers certain cities in the 
west of China, and preparing for 
the great event which the Druses 
believe to be now impending. Ac- 
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cording to the prophecies of their 
learned men, Hakim was to return 
in about nine hundred years from 
the date of his translation, so that 
he may be expected at any mo- 


ment, but the precise date will be ' 


determined by the final collision 
between the Christian and Moslem 
religions. When Jerusalem and 
Mecca are both threatened, and the 
religions of the East and West are 
finally arrayed against each other,— 
about the time of Armageddon, in 
fact,—Hakim will appear at the 
head of an army of four millions 
of Chinamen, who have all been 
Druses, which will be divided into 
four wings, and will be led by the 
four evangelists, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, respectively; while 
Hakim, mounted on a white ass, 
will ride into Mecca, and waving 
his sword, Islam will crumble to 
pieces. The same fate will befall 
Christendom, and a Druse kingdom 
will be set up in Syria and Egypt, 
to which the rest of the world will 
be subject. Those who are not 
Druses will be no better than 
donkeys and mules. In _ conse- 
quence, however, of the close ties 
which bind England and _ the 
Druse nation together, and of 
the enlightenment in Druse esti- 
mation of one religious sect in Eng- 
land, an exception is to be made in 
their favour. English Unitarians 
will find themselves on that day on 
a footing of perfect religious equality 
with the Druses, and, indeed, will 
be considered as holding the same 
views as themselves. The whole 
British nation will be allowed more 
or less to benefit from this cireum- 
stance, and will enjoy the special 
favour of Hakim. The Druses do 
not like to be called by that. name, 
but call . themselves Muwahadeen, 
or Unitarians; but the great differ- 
ence between them and other. Is- 
mailian sects is the divine author- 
ity they attribute to Hakim. During 
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the whole period of their existence 
as an independent nation ar gect, 
extending over an epoch of nearly a 
thousand years, the Druses have 
only produced one man of real 
celebrity. This was the Emir Fakr- 
ed-din, who ruled over the Lebanon 
in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. This remarkable man an- 
nexed Beyrout and Sidon, threat- 
ened Damascus, and extended his 
sway as far as the Lake of Tiberias 
and Mount Carmel, where some 
Druse villages which I have visited 
still exist. He was finally captured 
by the Turks near Iezzin, brought 
to Constantinople, and decapitated. 
Another very singular personality 
among the Druses was a princess of 
the house of Ruslan, who last cen- 
tury governed most successfully a 
part of the Lebanon. She heard 
and judged cases, sitting behind a 
curtain, and her decisions gave great 
satisfaction. This circumstance fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of the 
exceptional position which women 
occupy among the Druses: many of 
them acquire a great reputation for 
their learning in religious matters, 
are initiated into the sacred mys- 
teries, and are allowed to take part 
in the secret séances of the Ukkul. 
These are held once a-week in small 
square-domed buildings, which may 
be seen plentifully scattered over 
the hillsides. They are called 
khalwets, and will accommodate at 
most thirty or forty persons. In 
these their sacred books are kept, 
and hither in the evening the initi- 
ated resort to discuss the recondite 
points of their theology. There was 
one just under the house in which 
we stayed at Ain Anub, and at 
nightfall I watched for the flicker 
of alight, and listened for the strains 
of a hymn—for they sing a millen- 
nial anthem, chanting the advent of 
Hakim and his armies from China,: 
and their triumph over Moslem and 
Christian,,.unbelievers; but though 
8 
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it was the night of their meeting, 
neither light nor sound issued from 
the mysterious little building. Their 
religion goes back to the First Cause, 
to the great dual principles of mas- 
culine and feminine, of light and 
darkness, of good and evil, and of 
the incarnations which have from 
time to time appeared upon the 
earth embodying these principles. 
It is too involved and metaphysical 
to attempt any analysis of it here, 
and it is easy to understand how it 
should furnish endless topics of 
speculation and controversy to the 
kul in their khalwets. 

Here also they discuss politics 
and the interests of the nation. 
They have secret signs of recogni- 
tion, and are in fact organised as a 
powerful political as well as reli- 
gious secret society. This organi- 
sation they have already once 
_ turned to formidable account, and 
it may be that they are yet destined 
to play an important part in the 
destinies of the country. As brave 
as they are subtle, skilled in the use 
of firearms, with a spirit of inde- 
pendence which has never brooked 
oppression, and which the Turkish 
Government has sought rather to 
conciliate than to control, loyal to 
their friends and merciless to their 
foes, nothing but their inferiority 
in point of numbers has prevented 
them from exercising a supreme 
influence in Syria. . 

In physique the Druses have 
nothing in common with the Be- 
douin Arabs, from whom they are 
— by some to be descended ; 
while others, with far more reason 
so far as their stature is concerned, 
consider them to be the modern re- 

resentatives of the ancient house 
of Amalek. Polygamy does not 
exist among them; and as I have 
before remarked, they are exceed- 
ingly jealous and strict im their 
relations, with women. It is doubt- 


less owing to the fact that Druses 
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do not indulge in a plurality of 
wives, that woman exercises so 
much more influence in the famil 

than in polygamous countries. - 
though so carefully veiled, there are 
no harems in the Turkish sense, 
and the windows of my bed-room 
opened on a yard surrounded by 
kitchens and offices always crowd- 
ed with busy, active, and talkative 
women, doubly fussy in consequence 
of the important event which had 
taken place, and evidently control- 
ling matters to their hearts’ content. 
I could even pass through the 
midst of them without causing that 
consternation and general stampede 
which would have been the case 
had they been Turkish women. In 
my walks abroad this was still more 
strikingly the case: instead of that 
shrinking, cringing manner which 
the Moslem female thinks fit to 
exhibit in the presence of a stranger 
of the other sex—who in fact feels 
guilty of an impropriety if he dares 
so much as to address her—the 
Druse woman boldly talks to him 
from behind her veil, daringly, and 
yet not immodestly, “fixing” him 
with her one eye, and evidently 
much too proud to be a victim to 
bashfulness or timidity. Strolling 
alone through the village in the 
afternoon, to get away from the 
noise and see a little of'the sur- 
rounding country, I came upon 
many groups of females, all in holi- 
day attire, talking and laughing 
merrily, who, when they saw me, 
gave a scream of welcome, and then 
in most winning tones showered 
blessings upon my country and 
myself. Now and then one would 
come forward and present a rosebud, 
so that I had quite a little bouquet 
before I had gone very far. ey 
seemed far more anxious to conceal 
their faces than the upper part of 
their persons, which the peculiar 
cut of their costume somewhat 
lavishly displayed. I soon got 
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clear of the houses and followed a 
steep path down to a roaring brook, 
embowered in foliage, which, later 
in the day, I ascended to a most 
enchanting spot, where it tumbled 
over the rocks from a height of 
some thirty feet into a cool grotto, 
which I found was a favourite pic- 
nic resort of the Jumbeldts, and 
where a clear pool formed a tempt- 
ing bath. Climbing up the steep 
hill on the other side, amid magni- 
ficent chestnut trees, I came to a 
spot from which there was a good 
view of the palace, with its tall 
cypress and chestnut trees standing 
boldly out on the shoulder of the 
hill, and I sat down to sketch it, 
but was soon surrounded by a group 
of villagers returning from the féte, 
who would not hear of my going 
back until I had paid a visit to their 
village, which turned out to be near- 
ly an hour distant. I was amply 
repaid, however, by the extreme 
beauty of the walk, and the hospi- 
tality of the reception which I re- 
ceived. They took me to the house 
of the old sheikh, who was very ill, 
and, I fear, will never rise from 
the bed upon which he neverthe- 
less insisted upon receiving me. 
Here I was regaled with coffee and 
lemonade, the room soon becoming 
full of guests; and we made the 
most laughable struggles to under- 
stand each other, the eternal friend- 
ship of the English and the Druses 
being the theme upon which our 
conversation centred,—for any at- 
tempt to get beyond compliments 
and expressions of mutual admira- 
tion ended in confusion. Here, too, 
the women came to the doors, and 
both they and their husbands in- 
sisted that I should keep on paying 
visits, which, as it would have 
involved an endless absorption of 
coffee, I was obliged to decline; 
but I went up to the flat roof of 
the highest house and revelled in 
the glorious prospect. This was 
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the village of Ain Matur, celebrated, 
as I afterwards heard, for the tur- 
bulence and independence of its 
inhabitants. On- more than one 
occasion, it would seem, they had 
acquired an unenviable notoriety. 
But I can only speak of them as I 
found them; and if I experienced 
at least some difficulty in making 
my escape, it was from nothing 
more dangerous than hospitality. 

Altogether, Mukhtara and its 
neighbourhood possessed so much 
fascination, that it was with regret 
I found myself unable to accept 
the invitation of my kind hosts, 
and prolong my stay over another 
day. I was obliged to leave the 
rest of the party here, and push 
on by myself to Damascus. The 
route I proposed to take was one 
very little traversed, and it was 
necessary to find a guide in the 
village who knew it. 1 can imagine 
no more delightful headquarters for 
excursions than Mukhtara. Not 
only does the scenery possess a 
special charm of its own, but ruins, 
all of more or less antiquarian in- 
terest, are scattered over the coun- 
try; and the remains of ancient art 
lie buried among the beauties of 
nature. 

Our last evening was spent in 
comparative calm. The villagers, 
exhausted with their exertions, had 
gone home; the young mother and 
child were doing well, in spite of 
all they had gone through; and 
considering how little rest we 
had any of us enjoyed for the 
last thirty-six hours, there was a 
general disposition to retire early. 
As I intended to start before my 
hosts were up, I took a cordial 
leave of them, and not long after 
sunrise on the following morning 
found myself alone en route, with 
Mukhtara, now silent, behind me, 


and before me the — peaks of 
the Lebanon, across which lay my 
day’s journey. 
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CHAPTER XX.—VICTORY OR DEFEAT? 


o verned men by change, and so I swayed 
Afi moods. ot. .0 . 


I made 
The ever-shifting currents of the blood 
According to my humour ebb and flow.” 


Ar a little past eleven the Mazur 
was going on. This is, as every- 
body knows, the Polish national 
dance. The couples were passing 
down the room, the men fronting 
towards their partners, clicking 
their heels loudly together, the 
ladies moving with that swift, 
gliding step, which has got mea- 
sure but no rule; the easiest thing 
in the world, you would think, to 
look at it, but with. an infinity of 
little touches and graces to which 
only a Polish woman can do justice. 
Eminently an affected dance, you 
cannot dance it well without affec- 
tation; and that is, perhaps, why 
no other nation can imitate it with 
success, for Polish ladies are the 
most gracefully affected. Every- 
body was not dancing the Mazur 
now, but Comtesse Halka was. 
Comtesse Halka was dancing the 
Mazur to perfection—she always 
danced it to perfection; she and 
Kreislich, who was her partner, 
were the best Mazur dancers in the 
room. Everybody who was not 
dancing was watching these two. 
Otto, who had now come into the 
ball-room, and stood in the door- 
way, was watching them also. His 
temper was still in a raffled state ; 
he had been stung in his most vul- 
nerable point—his vanity—and the 
sudden resolution he had come to 
was nothing but the determination 
to give the lie to those: ridiculous 
reports, of which he had got the first 
inkling to-night. Of course it was 


no end of a bore, to have to put 
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himself out of his way on account 
of such miserable gossip, and of 
course he would not dance, just 
stay an hour or so, and let people 
see that he had no reason for fear- 
ing or avoiding Comtesse Halka 
and her family; and also, although 
he did not quite acknowledge this 
to himself, to let people see that 
the proud Comtesse, who had the 
name of being so unapproachable, 
was more ready to let herself be 
approached by him than by his 
rival. Because he was doing a 
thing which went against his in- 
clination, he thought he was acting 
judiciously. He felt rather virtuous 
than otherwise, and a good deal ill- 
used; and he looked ill-used too— 
every feature of his face expressed 
it. Nevertheless, as he stood lean- 
ing against the doorway with folded 
arms, he was the handsomest man 
in the room, although just at that 
moment he did not happen to re- 
member it. 

The Mazur was interminable, as 
Mazurs always are, and Comtesse 
Halka was indefatigable in it to-day, 
contrary to her wont. Generally 
she would go round the room two 
or three times, and after having 
been swung round a few times in 
the holubiec or quick part, would 
declare she had enough of it, and 
be taken back to her place. In 
fact she was far from an enragée 
dancer at any time. It was not 
every one who could: persuade her 
to valse—she took care to make 
herself précious about it; and the 
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consequence was, that whoever suc- 
ceeded in obtaining one of her 
rarely-given tours, considered that 
he had achieved a triumph, and 
was proportionately envied. But 
to-night it seemed as if she would 
never grow weary; as long as the 
Mazur music went on, she continued 
dancing. Kreislich was in the 
seventh heaven of delight, and 
wondered what made the Comtesse 
so agreeable to-night. Otto was 
provoked, and wondered whether 
the Comtesse saw him. It would 
almost seem as if she did not; she 
never looked towards him, although 
twice her yellow train had swept 
right over his feet: and yet a tall 
hussar standing in the doorway 
was not a thing to be easily over- 
looked. Otto began to wish that 
the Mazur would come to an end— 
to be tired of his position, and im- 
patient to make his next move. 
There was something in Halka’s 
appearance to-night that was pecu- 
liarly gratifying to his artistic per- 
ceptions, with the colour of her 
hair melting into the colour of her 
dress, and every step and move- 
ment so perfectly cultivated. He 
would not have minded watching 
her dance for another half-hour, 
but he felt aware that his position 
was one which might become ridi- 
culous, and the slightest suspicion 
of ridicule was a thing which he 
could not stand under any circum- 
stances. At last the everlasting 
Mazur came to an end—a few more 
long-drawn notes, and the breath- 
less dancers escorted their partners 
back to their seats. 

“T have not enjoyed a Mazur so 
much for long,” said Comtesse 
. Halka to Kreislich, as she walked 
across the room on his arm. She 
was one of those people who never 
lose breath and never look hot; 
the motion which had made most 
of the other ladies grow scarlet and 
purple, had left her, in her cool 
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paleness, perhaps even a_ shade 
paler than she had been. Kreis- 
lich did not by any. means belong 
to this class of people, and his com- 
plexion had grown several shades 
darker from what it was before the 
Mazur. 

“T am so delighted to hear you 
say so, Comtesse,” replied Kreislich, 
roused out of his usual drawl, and 
appropriating the remark as a per- 
sonal compliment. “As for me, I 
could have gone on dancing for 
ever; but the room is rather hot. 
Will you not let me fan you a 
little ?” 

“That is my office,” put in Lan- 
genfeld, taking possession of the 
fan; “ Kreislich has been absorbing 
you for the last hour, and now he 
looks more in need of being fanned 
himself. He is not very refreshing 
to look at—is he, Comtesse ?” 

Perhaps the Captain felt the 
truth of this remark, or perhaps 
the glasses of beer, glimpses of 
which he had caught in the dis- 
tance, were the real bait, which 
caused him to move off in the di- 
rection of the outer room. Com- 
tesse Halka did not want fanning 
in the least, but she had given a 
sort of passing consent, and sank 
down languidly in her chair, which 
faced the door, while Langenfeld 
stood over her. 

“TI told them they would over- 
heat the room,” he said presently, 
as with Halka’s white ivory fan he 
began making a vigorous whirlwind 
which blew about the stray locks 
of her hair and the petals of her tea- 
roses ; “but the baker who had the 
charge of decorating the apartment 
thought that everybody is accus- 
tomed to live in an oven like him- 
self.” 

Comtesse Halka laughed, a very 
slight laugh of course—it was not 
in her nature to laugh loud; but 
Langenfeld thought he must have 
been saying something good. “ How 
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absurd of him!” she began, and 
then broke off, for Otto was stand- 
ing before her. 

“Good evening, Comtesse.” If 
he felt any nervousness he did not 
show it; his manner was the perfec- 
tion of gentlemanly self-confidence. 

“Good evening, Baron Boden- 
bach”—she returned his bow 
slightly but readily ; there was no- 
thing remarkable in her physiog- 
nomy except that her eyebrows 
were drawn up a little with an 
almost imperceptible shade of sur- 

rise. 
“Well, Bodenbach, this is what 
I call being fashionable,” cried Lan- 
sa playfully; “and after I 
ave been driven to dance vis-d-vis 
to Schweiner too!” 

Otto said something about un- 
avoidable delays and unexpected 
obstacles, and looked haughty. 

“You have not finished telling 
me about the baker,” said Comtesse 
Halka, turning to Langenfeld ; ap- 

arently she took no interest either 
in the delays or the obstacles which 
Otto had encountered. Langenfeld 
was surprised at the interest dis- 
played towards the baker, but flat- 
tered on his own account. Otto felt 
disgusted with the baker, and an- 
noyed with both the Comtesse and 
Langenfeld; also a little provoked 
with himself. What had he come 
here for if he was to be snubbed? 
—his absence not felt, his presence 
disregarded. Even had he wished, 
he could not draw back now. He 
might still have done so while he 
stood in the doorway; now it was 
too late. Everybody was looking 
their way—or he thought they 
were, which came to the same; and 
he would not stand being put so 
quietly on one side before them all. 

The old Countess was sitting next 
her daughter, and he addressed his 
conversation to her, quietly waiting 
for his opportunity. It came al- 
most immediately; for Comtesse 


Halka having mentioned that she 
was thirsty, Langenfeld rushed off 
in headlong haste to procure a glass 
of water. 

“May I be allowed to inherit 
the office of fanning?’ he said, 
moving slightly nearer to her and 

ing up the ivory fan, which 
Langenfeld had put down on the 
chair alongside. 

“No, thank you, I am quite cool 
now; in fact, I don’t think I ever 
was hot.” 

Otto did not put down the fan 
though; he kept it in his hand. 
“Perhaps you will get hot later, 
and then you will allow me to fan 
you.” This remark was rather an 
assertion than a question. 

“ Perhaps, if you are still inclined 
to do so.” 

“Can you doubt it, Comtesse ?” 
was the natural answer, prompted 
by gallantry. She did not think 
the subject worth pursuing. 

“The ball is rather pleasant 
to-night; I don’t remember seeing 
such a good one at Rzesz6low for a 
long time. We were thirty-two 
pairs at the first quadrille, were we 
not?” looking at him questioningly. 
“Oh, you were not there yet, I 
think, by the by.” 

“T only made up my mind late 
to come.” 

“The time has passed so quick 
to-night, I never would have be- 
lieved it was so late if Langenfeld 
had not told me so.” 

Otto frowned; this was not what 
he had expected. He thought that 
he would only have to put out his 
hand for what he wanted, and now 
it seemed it would cost him some 
trouble; but he would have it 
nevertheless. There was a vacant. 
chair near her; he sat down on it 
and played with the fan. 

“] have been away a long time this 
summer,” he remarked, wanting to 
lead away from the subject of the ball. 

“And you have come back, I 
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suppose, more disgusted than ever 
with this country! I know you 
always disliked it.” 

“Well, every country must lose 
by comparison, when one comes 
from the tropics.” 

“You have been in some of those 
parts, have you not? Brazil was it, 
or California?” 

“Mexico,” replied Otto, a little 
piqued. 

“Oh, Mexico!” echoed Comtesse 
Halka, who had known that per- 
fectly well before; “a very inter- 
esting country—you must tell me 
about it some time later,” she added, 
speaking in a perfectly uninterested 
tone of voice, as if it was nothing 
to her what Otto had done or left un- 
done in Mexico; “then no wonder 
that you find Poland unbearable.” 

“But really, Comtesse, I never 
said that I found Poland unbear- 
able.” 

“Oh, didn’t you?” languidly. 

“Some Polish things are very 
bearable, in fact. For instance, the 
pleasure of seeing a Mazur danced 
to perfection is an enjoyment you 
can only have in Poland. I don’t 
think I should ever grow tired of 
watching it.” 

“Yes, you looked very patient 
standing in the doorway.” 

“Then she did see me,” reflected 
Otto. “And you seemed to be 
enjoying your Mazur very much.” 

“T was enjoying it very much. 


Captain Kreislich dances so well, , 


and our steps happen to suit so 
perfectly.” 

“ Apparently you are easy to suit, 
Comtesse; for last winter you were 
kind enough to say that my step 
suited yours perfectly.” 

“Did I? But that is so long 
ago, you know, I quite forget what 
your dancing is like; and perhaps 
you have forgotten it over there in 
Brazil—or—Mexico. Please, Baron 
Bodenbach, don’t break my fan; 
the ivory is not very thick,” for by 
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this time Otto was working about 
the fan violently, opening and shut- 
ting it with some symptoms of 
excitement. 

“Yes, perhaps I have forgotten 
it,” he said, a little fiercely. “And 
it wouldn’t much matter either, as 
I have given up dancing—at least, 
I am certainly not going to dance 
to-night.” 

“]T think you are quite right,” 
said Halka, with almost, for her, 
some empressement in her manner. 
“The rooms are so hot, and there 
are so many dancers—so many good 
dancers—already, that it is not 
likely you would be called upon.” 
And yet inwardly Comtesse Halka 
had decided not only that Otto 
should dance, but should dance 
with her. 

“You are seeing everything 
couleur de rose to-night, Comtesse; 
the Fire-Brigade should be exces- 
sively flattered.” 

“Do you see Monsieur Trotte- 
linski?”’ she asked, indicating some 
one at the other end of the room. 
“And do you remember what an 
enragé dancer he used to be last 
winter? He has giver it up also 
because he is growing too stout.” 

Whether the also was to be ap- 
plied to the stoutness or to the 
dancing was not clear, but some- — 
thing in the tone irritated Otto. 
He ah perfectly that he did not 
incline to stoutness as yet, and that 
he had come back from Mexico if 
anything thinner than when he 
went out; it was senseless of him, 
but he could not suppress a feeling 
of mortification. For a moment he 
thought he would cut short the 
whole matter by abandoning Com- 
tesse Halka and leaving the ball 
abruptly; but that would be to 
confess himself vanquished, and he 
would be more disgraced than if he 


never had come to the ball. 
“Did you not dance at all while 
A tiny 


you were in—Mexico?” 


- 
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pause before the Mexico, as if by 
an effort-her memory had at last 
mastered the name of the country. 

“No, I have not danced a step 
since the Ice Ball last winter; that 
was a good ball.” 

“Not better than this one to- 
night; the floor is certainly better 
polished, and I think I had to go 
away early at the Ice Ball. Mamma 
was tired. I think it was even be- 
fore the cotillon,” she added, reflec- 
tively. 

“T know it was before the cotillon, 
for I was to have had the pleasure 
of dancing it with you, Comtesse. 
Do you not remember?” 

“TI remember something of the 
sort.” 

“And who is to be the happy 
man to-night?” And Otto, as he 
spoke, opened the leaves of the 
little ivory book which was tied on 
to the fan. Comtesse Halka was 
engaged in arranging the flowers in 
front of her dress, and perhaps had 
not heard him. “My name, Com- 
tesse? And in my writing? What 
does this mean?” 

“Oh, is your name there still? 
I had quite forgotten.” 

“But how has it come there?” 

“You put it yourself.” 

“So I see; but when? I know 

ou had these tablets last winter.” 

“And they have not been used 
since last winter—not since the Ice 
Ball.” 

“But surely you have danced 
since then ?” 

“Oh yes; but I don’t always 
make my partners write themselves 
down—only when I am in fear of 
forgetting them. You had better 
strike out that.” 

“My name?” 

“Yes, naturally.” 

“And what name shall I put 
instead? Kreislich?”’ with a rather 
disagreeable inflection of voice at 
the end. 

“Yes, Captain Kreislich; it pro- 


bably will be him, I think—he is 
my usual partner. Ah! there he is 
coming himself,” for at that mo- 
ment the Captain and Langenfeld 
re-entered the ball-room. 

Otto glanced at Kreislich and 
then at Halka, and bit his lip. 
Why need she look pleased? Very 
likely it was only the glass of fresh 
water which Langenfeld carried 
that she was waiting for anxiously ; 
but Otto chose to view the matter 
in a different light. 

“And supposing I refuse to 
strike out my name?” he said 
hurriedly. 

There was no answer. Up to 
this moment she had decidedly held 
the upper hand in the conversation. 
Her woman’s finesse had carried her 
thus far successfully Now the 
tables turned, or seemed to turn. 

“Have you promised Kreislich 
the cotillon?” He looked up from 
the leaves of the ivory book straight 
at her; for a second she met his 
eyes, and he saw that into hers 
there had come a sudden softening, 
and then she looked away. 

“No, I only gave him a half 
promise.” 

Had it not been for that look, or 
had he taken a moment to reflect, 
Otto would probably not have gone 
further; but, alas! it was so easy 
—so fatally easy for him—to do the 
thing he was doing. When a man 
tastes the fascination of his own 
power, he must be strong indeed 
to resist it. 

“Then my name can remain ?” 
His eyes were still on her face. 
Kreislich had almost reached them 
by this time. 

“But you are not dancing,” she 
said, faintly. 

“Tf you wish me to do so, that 
is enough reason for changing my 
mind,” he answered, very low. 

“Here is the water, Comtesse,” 
said Langenfeld, panting. “You 
have got no notion what difficulty 
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I had in obtaining it. I rushed 
about in despair, and was beginning 
to think seriously of raising an 
alarm of fire in order to see where 
the gallant brigadesmen had con- 
cealed their water- buckets,” and 
here Langenfeld laughed heartily, 
and looked for the Comtesse to 
laugh also, remembering what suc- 
cess he had had with the baker a 
little while ago; but he was dis- 
appointed. Halka merely swal- 
lowed a little of the water and 
put down the glass. 

“What are you studying that 
book for so earnestly, Bodenbach ?” 
said Kreislich. “By the by, Com- 
tesse, may I consider the cotillon 
settled? You will surely not carry 
out your threat of going away 
sooner ?” 

Halka hesitated; she had not 
come to any definite conclusion 
with Otto. 

Otto looked up from the tablets 
which he had apparently been ex- 
amining with minute attention, and 
said coolly— 

“T am sorry to disturb your ar- 
rangements, Kreislich; but I have 
discovered that the Comtesse owes 
me a cotillon since last winter, and 
I have claimed my rights.” 

It was a bold move—one which, 
with any but such a thorough con- 
noisseur of women, might have led 
to failure; but Otto knew exactly 
how far he could go: that last 
glance of Halka’s had been a sur- 
render. He knew now that she 
was ready to give him even more 
than he was inclined to ask for. 

“T must really beg your pardon, 
Captain Kreislich; but, you see, 
old debts have to be paid off first.” 

For a few seconds the Captain 
had stood silent, fairly taken aback 
by this audacious movement: but 


his features were not quick to ex- 
press his emotions; and although 
Otto’s sharp eye exultingly detected - 
the slightly heightened flush on his 
forehead, toa general observer there 
was nothing in his appearance to 
show that he was beaten. 

“Just as you please, Comtesse,” 
he drawled, with a stiff bow; “a 
lady’s decision is, of course, unas- 
sailable.” Then in a tone of per- 
fect indifference, and sweeping Otto 
with a distant look, he added, “ It 
is very hard upon me, of course.” 

“Not at all,” replied Otto, still 
with that same cool ring of triumph 
in his voice; “you have no pight 
to complain after that interminable 
Mazur.” There was a valse strik- 
ing up at that moment: Langen- 
feld dashed off in search of a part- 
ner; and the Captain, making a 
virtue of necessity, moved off for 
the same purpose. 

“T suppose you are rested now,” 
said Otto, rising and closing the 
ivory tablets. “May I ask for 
this tour?’* And the next mo- 
ment his arm was round her waist, 
and they were swinging round the 
room to the quick music of the 
waltz. 

It is a widely acknowledged fact 
that Austrians belong to the best 
dancers in the world; and Otto, as 
a dancer, was a perfect type of his 
nation,—quick, light, and yet firm 
as a rock; dashing, and yet free 
from the ridiculous extravagances 
with which so many good dancers 
spoil their own dancing. No trip- 
pings, no entanglements, no con- 
cussions; without seeming to look 
out, he steered clear, by skilful 
turns, of every obstacle in his way. 
In the doorway, where Otto had 
stood, were now standing those 
two infantry officers whose con- 








* In Austria, ladies do not engage themselves for the round dances ; they dance 
them in separate fours or turns, just as they are asked. Only the cotillon and 
quadrilles are engaged dances. 
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versation he had overheard, and to 
whom he owed a special grudge; 
and as he whirled close past, he 
threw them one withering glance— 
he could afford to despise their 
miserable chatter now ! 

What was he doing? where would 
this lead? He never stopped to re- 
flect; no thought of prudence, no 
foreshadowing of consequences, op- 

ressed him. His blood was cours- 
ing fast with excitement and with 
dancing, his senses were all in a 
whirl. The present moment was 
one of enjoyment, and further than 
its enjoyment he did not look. He 
had gained a triumph by extin- 
guishing Kreislich, and by showing 
the Rzeszél6w world on what a 
footing he could place himself 
with the Comtesse, if he chose—a 
triumph he should be ashamed of, 
rather than proud; but he felt no 
shame now—only a little surprise at 
himself, and at what he had done. 
When he had come to the ball-room 
there had been no fixed plan in his 
mind—he had set himself no de- 
finite limits; but now he had 
drifted further than his intention 
could have lain, further than was 
wise, and still he had no wish to 
stop. 

A good many people had watched 
during that talk between Otto and 
the Comtesse. When he rose to 
ask for the tour, the sensation of 
curiosity had increased; and when 
the Comtesse had risen also with- 
out hesitation—she who, as a rule, 
was so difficult to persuade—the 
interest deepened greatly. 

“Do you see them?” said old 
Boradembski to the Colonel’s wife, 
rubbing his hands delightedly. “It 
is all right; just what I guessed— 
a lover’s quarrel, and nothing more. 
A fine pair they make, and a pair 
they will be before the year is out!” 


It was the last waltz before sup- 
per, and everybody was dancing 
fast and furiously; Langenfeld, the 


fastest and most furious of any, 
was flying about from one lady to 
the other with indefatigable zeal. 
His dancing had as many nuances 
as a ock’s tail. After havi 
flung * bookbinder’s angie 
into her seat at the end of an ex- 
travagantly stormy tour, he would 
go round the room with the most 
correct sobriety with Amelie For- 
nay, the daughter of his Colonel; 
and then, having released her, he 
would familiarly chuck over his 
arm the long hanging blond plaits 
of Friulein Bast, the notary’s 
daughter, and start off on another 
dangerously reckless expedition. 
Schweiner, the red-faced lieuten- 
ant, had taken up his place in the 
doorway beside the sacristan; it 
was one of his dlasé days, and he 
was not dancing, contenting him- 
self with criticising the company 
through his single eyeglass of pre- 
ternatural size. 

The music came to an end, and 
was encouraged to resume; every- 
body who had not been dancing 
before, felt themselves irresistibly 
drawn into the general vortex. The 
apothecary, the chief and lankiest 
of the Fire-Brigadesmen, was seek- 
ing to emulate Langenfeld’s mode 
of dancing; but, having shorter 
practice and longer legs, was trip- 
ping up people right and left, and 
greatly incommoding everybody, 
himself and his partners foremost. 

Schweiner suddenly dropped his 
blasé réle, and precipitated himself 
into the crowd. The little book- 
binder, fired on by the desire to 
distinguish himself, had got hold 
of a lady who presented the ap- 
pearance of a formless mass of pur- 
ple silk, and was courageously tow- 
ing her round the room. 

The music came to an end for 
the second time, and now the 
dancers were too much exhausted 
to resist. Langenfeld, who was 
just beginning a new turn, made 
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one more attempt to induce the 
music to recommence, but human 
nature could dono more. Reaction 
set in—there was a general throw- 
ing over of wraps, and a universal 
rush to the supper-room. 

The best table had been reserved 
for the Colonel’s family, Comtesse 
Halka and her mother joining them 
as the only people of their acquaint- 
ance. Otto was also of the party, 
having given the Comtesse his arm 
for going in to supper, and he now 
sat down by her side. 

“You may fan me now, Baron 
Bodenbach,” said Halka to Otto; 
“this room is stifling me,” and she 
pushed her fan towards him, and 
leant back in her chair with half- 
closed eyes, looking interestingly 
worn out, while Otto acquitted 
himself of his duty with readiness 
and ease. A very few minutes 
revived Halka; she was too ex- 
perienced ever to fall into the fatal 
mistake of overtaxing a gentleman’s 
services. Otto required more deli- 
cate handling than most men, and 
to-night she was in a critical posi- 
tion towards him, and she knew it. 
She had long since got over that 
one weak moment, which had 
served her end so well, and had 
regained possession of all her senses. 
Too much coldness might discourage 
Otto, but too much warmth would 
certainly alarm him; and the first 
necessity was that he should not be 
alarmed—not be allowed to see 
whither he was drifting. 

Halka had gained her point so 
far; he had put himself publicly, 
conspicuously, by her side. It was 
by wounding his vanity that she 
had reached this end; but now 
that it was reached, his vanity was 
to be smoothed down again, and 
delicately unruffied. Let him be 
soothed and quieted,—let him re- 
main in the belief that it is she 
who has surrendered to him, not he 
to her. 
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Her manner at supper was - 
lated and medelied “he this ‘iden 
Taking care not to confine herself 
to conversation with Otto, she spoke 
across the table to Madame Fornay, 
the Colonel’s wife; she put in her 
remarks to the general talk that 
was going on, but always with 
words between to Otto, just enough — 
to let him feel that they were on a 
pleasant amicable footing, but no 
more. He got no more soft glances 
like that one in the ball-room. 
Every allusion to the cotillon was 
steered clear of, not the faintest 
hint was breathed which might 
remind him of his broken resolu- 
tion. No suspicion of his own in- 
consequence was to disturb him as 
yet. How many women overshoot 
their own mark by their too great 
eagerness to grasp their prize, by 
their pride in parading their cap- 
tives! 

Otto, as was natural, and as she 
had expected, grew more assiduous 
in his attentions in proportion as 
she seemed to ask less from him. 
It had always been his privilege 
last winter to fan the Comtesse at 
supper, and he slipped back into 
the, habit naturally — he ~~ 
back naturally into all his habits 
of last winter; it came so easily, 
it was so much pleasanter to do it 
than to leave it undone. It was 
all so exactly like last year; the 
noisy crowded room with the fran- 
tie waiters, the same people, the 
same clouds of tobacco-smoke, the 
same pattern on the walls, the 
same hideously-formed lamps; and 
amongst all these vulgar surround- 
ings Halka the one piece of perfect 
refinement and grace, the one figure 
on which an artist’s eye could rest 
with satisfaction. It almost seemed 
to Otto that he had never been 
away, it was all so exactly the 
same. 

Not a very attractive picture this 
of a supper-room, and you will per- 
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haps wonder that people used to 
better things should care to take 
amusement in this shape. This is 
all very well to say, you inhabitants 
of civilised parts of civilised coun- 
tries, accustomed to, mimic water- 
falls and palm-groves, and the sweet 
scent of flowers wherewith to re- 
fresh yourselves during your ball- 
suppers—you who would turn sick 
and faint at the bare idea of tobacco- 
smoke in a supper-room. It is easy 
enough for you to talk—you are 
not condemned to pass ten or twenty 
years of your life away from all the 
amenities and refinements of the 
world. Here, if you do not choose 
to take amusement in the only shape 
in which it is offered, you must do 
without it altogether; and if you 
are wise, you will not hold out for 
impossible luxuries-either of society 
or of surroundings, but will put 
your pride in your pocket and make 
the best of things as you find them. 
After all, it can do you no great 
harm; for of course a ball of this 
kind does not involve you in any 
acquaintance with, or even acknowl- 
edgment of, the presence of people 
you do not care to know. You 
make up your own set of quadrilles, 
and your own party for supper, and 
are quite as independent as at a 
theatre or concert. 

Towards three o’clock, the cotidlon 
was nearing its end—the figures 
had all been gone through, the men 
had been tormented and made use 
of in every way that ingenuity 
could devise. They had been made 
to jump over hurdles like race- 
horses, and through hoops like per- 
forming poodles; driven four-in- 
hand round the room; had been 
looked at in mirrors, and disdain- 
fully rejected or graciously chosen, 
as the case might be; had had 
cushions pulled away from under 
their knees; had been blindfolded, 
made to wear ugly paper cocked- 
hats; they had been viewed as 





ninepins to be knocked down, as 
targets to be shot at, as fish to be 
angled for; finally, as reward for 
their pains, had been stuck over 
by their fair partners with bright 
rosettes of penny ribbon, and had 
returned the .compliment by pre- 
senting them with hideous little 
bouquets of dyed-straw flowers. 
There was no denying it, the 
ball was very animated, and every- 
body was satisfied with the cotillon, 
Now the final galop was being 
wound up with crackers, and the 
dancers were putting out their last 
energies for the last effort. Here 
there had been no expense spared— 
the Fire-Brigade had laid out ten 
florins in crackers. This had been 
the grand coup of the evening, 
planned by the leader as the most 
appropriate finishing up to the 
Fire- Brigade ball. There were 
crackers in all directions; each 
gentleman got a handful, and 
cracked them. with the ladies he 
wished to dance with; and in the 
background, to swell the noise, 
explosive pellets were used abun- 
dantly. The two youngest waiters 
(those who usually beat the drums) 
stood at the entrance, flinging down 
handfuls of the little bombs—one 
doing his duty with an expression 
of funereal gravity, the other with 
a self-satisfied simper on his face. 
In the middle of the deafening 
row, Boradembski came up to where 
Otto was standing beside Halka’s 
vacant chair, the Comtesse having 
gone off on one of the cracker tours 
with Langenfeld. 
Boradembski was chuckling, and 
held his hands behind his back. 
“What do you think I have 
got here, young man?” he asked, 
with a broad grin on his good old 
face. 
“T really cannot form a conjec- 
ture; probably some more of those 
crackers. There seems to be no end 
of them to-night.” 
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“Something much more precious 
than crackers—to you, at least.” 

“T don’t think I have lost either 
my watch or my purse,” said Otto, 
and he felt his pockets. 

“Something much more precious 
than watches or purses,” went on 
the old man, with his eyes twink- 
ling. 

“Then I can’t guess,” answered 
Otto, with a vague feeling of anxiety 
lest he should have had a letter of 
Reata’s about him, and have lost it. 

“Tt is a flower!” 

“ All right,” said Otto, much re- 
lieved ; “but that has nothing to 
do with me.” 

“ A rose!” 

“T am delighted to hear it, but 
it is not my affair.” 

“ A tea-rose! There now, young 
man, is not that your affair?” 

“Oh, the Comtesse has lost a 
flower,” answered Otto, rather coolly. 
“You had better give it to me, and 
I will return it to her; she must be 
back directly.” 

“Return it to her!” exclaimed 
Boradembski, in accents of real 
horror. “You don’t mean to say 
that you would be fool enough to 
give it back? Think of the lucky 
chance that has favoured you! I 
see the rose getting hurled about by 
the trains of the dancers, kicked 
about by their feet, and at the peril 
of my life I pursue it; pounce upon 
it, and bring it you here, and you 
talk of giving it back! In my day, 
a young man would have ridden a 
hundred miles to procure such a 
treasure. We knew better than to 
give back flowers when we found 
them. Why, I remember wearing 
a whole wreath of forget-me-nots 
next my heart for several months, 

and very uncomfortable they were, 
too. I can’t understand what the 
young men of the present day are 
made of; this generation has got 


no energy, no spirit, no——” 


Otto attempted to interrupt him. 
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“Oh, I know what you want to 
say; don’t tell me. You are shy, 
you are afraid that the Comtesse 
will think it a liberty. Never fear, I 
will arrange it all for you; there she 
is coming,” and before Otto could 
stop him, Boradembski, in perfect 
innocence of the mischief he was 
making, and verily believing that 
he was doing Otto a service, was 
petitioning for the rose in his name. 

“Here is somebody, Comtesse, 
who is too timid to ask for what he 
wants; he is dying for leave to 
keep this rose—do not be cruel.” 

“ Oh, that old flower,” said Halka, 
with indifference. “I never missed 
it, and it is far too crushed to put 
on again.” 

“Then he may have it?” 

“ Any one may have ‘it who likes, 
it is not worth keeping.” 

Otto stood by uncertain as to 
what he should do, and feeling 
more than inclined to solve the 
question by throwing the rose at 
Boradembski’s head. To take it 
would be to go further than he 
had dreamt of, but to refuse it 
would now be an insult. What 
can a man do under such circum- 
stances, unless he be very strong- 
minded or very regardless of appear- 
ances, or has enough presence of 
mind to turn the matter off lightly ? 
Otto’s usual presence of mind utterly 
failed him at this crisis; he could 
see no way of escape before him, 
and no course but that of ‘yielding. 

“There now, my son,” said the 
incorrigible old man, holding out 
the tea-rose to Otto; “take it and 
be grateful to me, and stick it into 
your gold cording — it will look 
charming there.” 

Otto took the rose, and bowed 
silently to the Comtesse as he 
fastened it into the front of his 
Attila ; but his expression did not 
look much like that of a triumphant 
lover—more like the face of a man 
defeated. 
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Perhaps Comtesse Halka guessed 
at the reason of his frown; it was 
not in her plan that Otto should 
appear to be — into any- 
thin , 8o she hastened to speak :— 

uf have not yet given you one 
of those rosettes, Baron Bodenbach, 
have I? and I have got none re- 
maining, so that old flower must 
do as well, faute de mieux. Oh 
those dreadful crackers, I wish they 
would stop !” 

“My dear,” Madame Fornay was 
saying to her daughter, “I think 
we will go away immediately after 
this; it is getting too uproarious, 
and high time to go, for the sacris- 
tan is beginning to dance !” 

“ Yes, some of the pas are already 
verging on the Cancan,” remarked 
the Colonel, “and it is nearly four 
o’clock.” 

At last, rather to everybody’s 
relief, the crackers and the music 
simultaneously ceased, a great pause 
took place, the cotillon was over. 
Otto was still standing beside the 
Comtesse’s chair; he saw all the 
pairs beginning to promenade about 
the room, and mechanically he 
offered her his arm, and followed 
their example. He had not quite 
recovered his ill-temper at having 
the rose forced on him, and it was 
easier to walk about than to stand 
still and be stared at. But he was 
stared at for all that; and it was 
small blame to the Rzesz6l6w world 
if, seeing the Comtesse on his arm 
and the tea-rose in his button-hole, 
it unanimously came to one con- 
clusion. There could be no two 
opinions on the matter. 


“Bodenbach is going it in a 
dashi manner,” remarked the 
Colonel to his wife as they walked 
back home. Everybody walked 
home at Rzesz6l6w on similar occa- 
sions, there being no more object 
in keeping the dresses fresh, and 
certainly no object in keeping the 
carriage-horses (if you happen to 
have a carriage and horses) waiting 
indefinitely in the night air. 

“Do you think he is quite seri- 
ous?” asked Madame Fornay, who 
was a keen-sighted woman. 

“Bless your heart, what more 
do you want? Never leaving her 
side the whole evening; fanning 
her at supper; her partner at the 
cotillion ; going about with one of 
her roses in his button-hole; and I 
heard him promising to go out to 
the chasse at Snyhinice next week. 
Of course he must be serious.” 

At the same time, Otto was reach- 
ing his room by the cold grey 
morning light which dispels so 
many of the night’s illusions; a 
small drizzling rain had begun to 
fall. Piotr had forgotten to put 
wood in the stove, and the room 
was depressingly chilly. He banged 
the door shut, and then with a 
gesture of disgust tore the tea-rose 
from his button-hole and flung it to 
the ground. “Vile, faded thing! 
miserable fool that I am!” he cried 
out, pursuing the unfortunate flower 
and crushing it with his foot into 
a formless mass. In two hours he 
would have to be at the riding- 
school ;—only two hours to recover 
from the pleasures or harassments 
of the night ! 
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CHAPTER XXI.—EVASIVE. 


‘ An evasion Ollendorfian. 


. What paper have you? 
(evasive) I have the thread stocking. 


For the next few days the small 
drizzling rain continued,—the most 
depressing of all weather, the one 
which most makes us long for some 
change, for some excitement—for 
anything to break the grey, damp, 
chilly monotony of that falling 
wet; the weather which, of all 
others, has the most lowering influ- 
ence on the human mind, which has 
probably provoked most suicides— 
for there are natures on which these 
conditions of weather have an in- 
fluence incredible to others. The 
brooding care, the gnawing anxiety, 
which a sunshiny day lightens and 
relieves, on a day like this becomes 
an unbearable weight, pressing them 
down with a leaden hand until they 
grasp at means—desperate means, if 
no others are at hand—to escape 
from the dreariness which they can 
no longer bear. And if the weather 
have the power to influence us in 
great things, then how much more, 
with what greater force, does it 
make itself felt in regulating our 
mind through the lesser occurrences 
of life? Yes, a continued drizzle is 
the most depressing of weathers. 
A downright steady pour is not 
much better, perhaps, but at least 
it is downright and honest, and 
means something; a storm is en- 
livening; a high wind is inspirit- 
ing; frost and snow, provided you 
can escape from their direct influ- 
ences, are rather satisfactory—they 
will make you better appreciate 
your home comforts: but there is 
nothing satisfactory about a drizzle. 

Everybody felt the depressing 
influence of this particular drizzle 


at Rzesz6l6w, some more and some 
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less, and each one showed their 
depression in his or her particular 
manner. Schweiner’s depression 
took the form of sacrificing his 
chief ornament; he shaved off his 
beautiful golden whiskers, feeling 
that any change, even a change for 
the worse, would be welcome,—to 
see a different reflection in his 
looking-glass, even an uglier one, 
was pleasant by way of variety. 
Otto watched the weather every 
day from his window, and grumbled 
at it every day on his way to the 
riding-school or to his dinner, as he 
trudged over the sloppy Place and 
attempted to dodge the heavy drops 
that came dripping off the roofs on 
to his head. After the excitement 
he had gone through during the 
last half-year, the sort of life he led 
now was to him no more than 
stagnation. The first proud delight 
in his correspondence with Reata 
had begun to wear off (he had 
written again after the ball, but 
without making any allusion to it). 
There was now not even the excit- 
ing prospect of her coming, to en- 
liven him, for had he not consented 
to the delay which wisdom dic- 
tated? There were moments when 
he almost repented of that step, and 
half wished that the time of dis- 
closure were come; but again he 
shrank from it, and was glad of the 
respite. He must have time for 
reflection, he thought; about what, 
was not very clear even to himself. 
Reflection could hardly alter his 
sition much; but he knew that 
is position was not a common one, 
and he had an undefined idea in his 
mind that thinking about it might 
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do some good. But it must be noted 
that he did in no wise act up to 
this principle; on the contrary, he 
gave himself as little time for 
thought as possible— grasping at 
every opportunity which seemed 
to promise diversion. He was in 
a thoroughly dissatisfied mood with 
himself and his surroundings. 

He could not make up his mind 
whether he would go to the chasse 
at Snyhinice or not. He half 
hoped, half feared, that some ob- 
stacle would come in the way; that 
it would be put off on account of 
the weather. He would have liked 
something to decide the question 
for him, without his having to 
come to a resolution himself. Every 
evening he said to himself that it 
was an awful bore—that he wished 
he never had accepted the invitation ; 
and every morning he looked out of 
the window anxiously to see if the 
weather was not going to clear up, 
so as to make the chasse possible. 

“Tt is the last time I shall ever 
go out to Snyhinice, certainly,” he 
repeated often; “I would not go 
at all if I could help it.” 

However, when the day came, he 
could think of no rational excuse 
for staying away; it would not do, 
he thought, to shirk it merely on 
account of the weather. So he 
went out to Snyhinice, and re- 
turned more dissatisfied with him- 
self than ever. 

It was on one of these drizzly 
afternoons, a few days later, that 
Otto was visited by Lieutenant 
Farkas, the heavy-looking young 
man of whom. mention has been 
made before. The Lieutenant was 
in trouble, and had been making 
the round of his comrades, trying 
to extract a grain of comfort for his 
woes from each in turn. He was 
now on his way from Langen- 
feld, whose light-hearted mood had 
baffled all hopes of sympathy. “ At 


all events, Bodenbach won’t aggra- 
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vate me with his cheerfulness,” he 
thought, as he turned in at Otto’s 
door; “he has looked glum enough 
himself lately.” Otto was not 
alone; two of his other comrades 
had just turned in, in hopes of kill- 
ing an hour of the wet afternoon. 
To these three listeners the Lieu- 
tenant retailed his narrative of 
troubles, which of course were of a 
pecuniary nature, involving present 
difficulties with Jews, and unpleas- 
ant prospects. 

“The worst of it is, that they 
won’t be satisfied with my word 
alone — they know me too well; 
and if nobody will stand good for 
me, the thing will be brought be- 
fore the Colonel.” 

“ Come, come,” put in Schweiner, 
“you know we would all do our 
best for you; but I don’t suppose 
our word would be much more 
worth than yours. We are all 
arme Teufel, like yourself.” 

This talk was uncongenial to 
Otto; he got up and walked to- 
wards the window, to see from what 
direction the sound of carriage- 
wheels was coming. The heavy 
young man followed him wistfully 
with his eyes. “I suppose it would 
be no use, Bodenbach, asking you 
to pledge your word for me? I 
fancy you must be rather in the 
same boat as myself.” 

The other two looked towards 
Otto with some expectation; quite 
in the dark as they were to his 
present position, they felt curious 
for his answer. Otto did not turn 
from the window ; the carriage came 
in sight. It was a showy little 
turn-out, a high-wheeled trap, and 
two quick-stepping greys dashing at 
a great pace through the mud. 
There was.an air of comfort in every 
detail of the. little equipage, and 
the same was reflected on the face of 
Captain Kreislich as he held the 
ribbons tightly grasped, seeking to 
restrain the ardour of his horses. 
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“ What capital-stepping greys!” 
remarked Schweiner, admiringly. 

“Lucky fellow,” muttered the 
other lieutenant. 

“There will be nothing for it but 
to go to him, I suppose,” sighed the 
heavy young man, despondently ; 
“although I would almost as soon 
go to the devil himself, such a 
cursed favour as he makes of every- 
thing; but he is the only one 
amongst us who has got a rap.” 

“No, you needn’t go to him,” 
said Otto, turning from the window 
sharply, and speaking quick and 
low. There was an angry light on 
his face; perhaps his eyes and the 
Captain’s had met in that moment 
of passing. 

“What, Bodenbach! do you 
mean that you pledge yourself?” 
said the three voices in a breath. 

“T am ready to- stand good for 
the debt,” he said, with a shade of 
hauteur. 

“But are you able?” gasped 
Farkas. 

“Ts my word enough or not?” 
he inquired, shortly. It was all 
the more necessary for him to keep 
on the high horse, that he knew 
what folly he was committing. 
If it had not been for these two 
witnesses, he never would have 
committed it. 

“Then you did get a fortune in 
Mexico?” observed the heavy young 
man, senfentiously, staring with 
awe at his succourer. Otto made 
no answer, but as he turned away, 
once more followed by the gaze of 
his three companions, it seemed to 
him that a distant vision of what 
might have been his future triumph 
floated for a moment before his 
sight. 

The drizzly weather gradually 
changed into the earnest of winter. 
Successive falls of snow made the 
roads passable again, and the pea- 
sants began taking to their sledges. 
Every- peasant has his sledge in 
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Poland—a light primitive construc- 
tion, drawn by a pair of half-starved 
horses hardly bigger than Shetland 
ponies, and flying over the face of 
the snowy roads at an incredible 
pace. The frost came along with 
the snow: the puddles froze first, 
and the mud grew stiff and hard ; 
then a thin coating spread over the 
lake and thickened every day, grow- 
ing firm at the edges first, and 
hardening rapidly into solid ice. 
The trees along the dam were crys- 
tallised into great sprays of white 
coral, and on their dazzling branches 
the birds sat in lugubrious groups, 
the small ones huddled together for 
warmth, perhaps trying to keep each 
other’s spirits up; the large grey 
crows, less socially inclined, sitting 
apart with bowed heads and limply 
hanging wings, each bearing its 
troubles alone. 

About this time Otto heard from 
his brother again, and Arnold’s let- 
ter contained a proposition which 
was highly unpalatable to him. He 
talked of making a run over to 
Rzeszélow for a few days, or rather 
he announced his intention of doing 
so. It was absurd, he said, that 
they should not have seen each 
other since Otto’s return from Mex- 
ico; and as from Otto’s own letters 
there seemed to be so little chance 
of his coming home, and so many 
difficulties in the way of his getting 
leave, it would be simplest that 
Arnold, who was unfettered, should 
go over to Rzeszélow instead. Of 
course, not for longer than a few 
days; he could not leave his father 
for more than a short time. He 
would also be glad of an opportun- 
ity of visiting his old regiment 
again, and renewing acquaintance 
with his old comrades. Arnold did 
not add that he would also be glad 
to see with his own eyes how mat- 


ters were getting on between Otto 

and Comtesse ka, and yet that 

was not the least amongst the mo- 
T 
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tives which prompted this visit. 
That letter of good advice had re- 
mained unanswered and apparently 
unheeded, and he could not now 
get at the truth of the matter with- 
out pressing his brother very directly 
on the point—which was difficult 
to do by writing—or else by tran- 
sporting himself bodily to the scene 
of action and judging for himself. 
He had got the idea into his head 
that Otto’s suit was going ill— 
though how or why, he was at a 
loss to imagine ; whether on account 
of difficulties on the side of Halka 
and her family, or because Otto had 
changed his mind, he could not 
guess. In the latter case it was 
Arnold’s opinion that Otto was act- 
ing not only very foolishly but very 
wrongly ; that having gone as far 
as he had done with the Comtesse, 
he had no right to draw back ; and 
that therefore it was his duty, as an 
elder brother, to remedy the evil. 
When Arnold fixed upon anything 
as being his duty, it usually ended 
by his making himself very dis- 
agreeable: he went at it with the 
whole energy of his nature, regard- 
less of anything that came between, 
and in his ruthless course often 
doing much more harm than had 
he left the first evil unremedied. 
All his own instincts were so strong, 
his own opinions so unshakable, he 
was so unable to change a resolve 
when once formed, that he felt 
neither patience nor tolerance for 
weakness in any one else. It is 
usually only young strong characters 
that are thus intolerant to others: 
a weaker man would, from the very 
consciousness of his own weakness, 
be more merciful ; and an older man, 
with the same strength of character, 
would have been taught by experi- 
ence not to expect too much from 
human nature, and learned not to 
judge all his fellow-creatures by the 
same measure he applies to himself. 
Therefore it is rarely that a very 
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young man of a very decided char- 
acter is altogether amiable; there 
will always be harshness and rough- 
ness to be softened, corners to be 
rubbed off, surfaces to be smoothed, 
before such a character is moulded 
into a pleasant whole. 

No letter ever received by Otto 
was answered with such marvellous 
expedition as this one of Arnold’s, 
It would seem that a sudden im- 
pulse of brotherly affection had 
come over him. By the very next 
post there went off to Steinbiihl an 
epistle longer and more effusive 
than Otto’s letters were wont to be, 
saying that of course it would be 
an immense pleasure to him to see 
his brother, and all that sort of 
thing, but drawing dreadful pictures 
of the severity of the winter which 
had just set in, dwelling in the 
most discouraging manner upon the 
disagreeables and perils of starting 
on a journey to Poland at that time 
of the year; and, in short, endeav- 
ouring in the most insinuating man- 
ner to ward off the threatened visit. 
Arnold laughed over the letter, and 
started next morning; it would 
have taken a great deal more than 
Otto’s forebodings to alter his re- 
solution. Otto himself had hardly 
hoped to succeed. He knew that 
Arnold was one of those pig-headed 
fellows whom one can never per- 
suade into anything or out of any- 
thing; and when therefore he got 
a telegram from his brother an- 
nouncing his immediate arrival, he 
was more provoked than surprised. 
There was clearly now nothing for 
it but to put a good face on the 
matter, which meant doing his best 
to hoodwink Arnold as to his in- 
tentions towards the Comtesse, steer- 
ing clear of any sort of explanations, 
and endeavouring by every means 
to put off the evil hour of disclosure. 

It was a long drive from Z—— 
to Rzeszéléw,—a very wearisome 
drive in a carriage; but on a bright 
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winter’s day like this, with plenty 
of snow to make the sledge slip 
along quickly, and plenty of furs 
to keep one’s blood from freezing, 
the drive not only appeared shorter, 
but was shorter in reality; and 
Arnold felt really surprised when, 
within much less time than he 
had calculated, he found himself 
spinning right over the hard frozen 
lake, and saw the houses of Rzes- 
z0low and its tall bare poplars lying 
close before him in the winter 
dusk. 

The first thing Arnold said on 
meeting his brother was, “ Why, 
Otto, what have you been doing to 
make yourself so thin?” 

There really was a change in 
Otto since Arnold had seen him 
last: the journeys, the fatigues, the 
fever, the Mexican climate, the ex- 
citement, had produced this change, 
and his present dissatisfaction had 
aggravated it. Between the brothers, 
as they now met, there was a more 
conspicuous difference than had been 
that day in the Café Schaum, where 
the reader first saw them. Their 
family likeness had weakened, their 
dissimilarities had widened. There 
was a striking difference between 
Arnold as he stepped out of the 
sledge—his face all aglow with the 
healthy winter air, his tall broad- 
shouldered frame expressing so much 
strength and proud self-reliance— 
and Otto, greeting his brother with 
more impatience than pleasure, and 
underlying the lively manner put 
on for the moment a shade of un- 
easiness, a look almost careworn. 

“Well, so here you are!” said 
Otto to his brother, as they shook 
hands—rather needlessly enunciat- 
ing a fact which was self-evident 
enough, considering Arnold’s height 
and size. After all, Otto’s words of 
reception were not more imbecile 
than those of the average of people 
on similar occasions. In nine cases 
out of ten, the first thing you will 
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say on the arrival of a friend will 
be either, “Here you are!” or, “Is 
that you?” or something equally to 
the point. 

“ Well, yes, here I am,’ ” answered 
Arnold, gripping his brother’s hand 
with his strong grasp. “And from 
the pictures you drew me in your 
letter, it seems that you hardly ex- 
pected me to reach my destination 
alive. I suppose your tropical ex- 
periences have made you chilly? 
I don’t know when I have enjoyed 
anything so much as that last hour 
over the lake!” 

That evening, when the brothers 
were together in Otto’s room, Arnold 
made a few attempts at getting near 
the subject weighing on his mind. 
It was the first moment that they 
were really alone together, and they 
had just returned from supper, where 
Arnold had met with a warm recep- 
tion from his old comrades. His 
worst fears were quieted, for during 
supper the communicative Langen- 
feld had managed to give him, sotto 
voce, a slight sketch of the ball and 
the chasse ; and judging from these 
accounts, it was at least evident 
that Otto had not broken off with 
the Comtesse. Arnold was not a 
very good hand at maneuvring a 
conversation up to any particular 
point; and after beating about the 
bush for some time, while Otto 
skilfully evaded any approach to 
dangerous ground, he said, rather 
abruptly, “Has Comtesse Halka 
been in for the skating yet? The 
ice seems to be in capital order.” 

“T have not been on the ice my- 
self yet,” returned Otto, evasively. 
He did not mention that he knew 
the Comtesse had been in a few 
days previously, and that, knowing 
this, he had carefully kept out of 
the way. 

“Not had time, I suppose ?” sug- 
gested Arnold. 

“Oh no, of course I had no time,” 
answered Otto, eagerly, clutching at 
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the excuse offered, and becoming 
suddenly very loquacious on the 
subject of drilling recruits, which, 
as he had declared, had been en- 
tirely engrossing his time and 
thoughts lately. 

Two days passed, and the cold 
steadily increased, disgusting some 
people and delighting others; most 
of all, the skaters. The brothers 
had had many conversations to- 
gether; they had discussed Mexico 
with seeming frankness on Otto’s 
part; they had talked about their 
aunt, about uncle Max, about the 
visit, about Otto’s fever. Naturally, 
also, Arnold had broached the sub- 
ject of their fortune; but here he 
noticed with surprise that Otto 
shrank unaccountably from the 
slightest reference to that theme. 
That Otto was in low spirits was 
very evident; and at first Arnold, 
under the impression that only 
the dulness and drudgery of his 
life were affecting him, attempted 
to cheer him up by depicting and 
enlarging on the brilliant pros- 
pects which were theirs. This 
was just the sort of thing which 
Otto could least bear; he grew 
more moody and irritable in pro- 
portion as his brother grew more 
expansive. Arnold, casting about 
for a motive for this strange pheno- 
menon, hit upon the idea that Otto 
had, or fancied he had, something 
seriously wrong with his health; 
and though nothing more occurred 
to strengthen this idea, still, per- 
haps, it made him more indulgent 
towards him than hitherto, and 
more circumspect in approaching 
the subject of Comtesse Halka. 
With this idea still running in his 
mind, he once suddenly broke off 
in the middle of his phrase, and 
. asked Otto whether he were ill ? 

Otto denied the imputation sav- 
agely, but the other did not feel 
convinced. The two brothers were 
sitting in Otto’s room after supper, 
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just as on the first evening. They 
were both smoking, and both in 
easy attitudes—Otto the easier of 
the two, having his legs on the 
table. I don’t suppose it was this 
position which had alarmed Arnold; 
it looked, in fact, rather reassuring 
than otherwise. 

“We must go to the ice to-mor- 
row,” Arnold remarked, presently ; 
“it is Sunday, and you will be free 
of your recruits. I am longing to 
have a skate on that glorious sur- 
face, for I shan’t have anything 
better than the duck-pond at Stein- 
bihl for the rest of the winter.” 

“T don’t know if I fancy the 
skating much at present; I had 
such a lot of it last year,” replied 
Otto, from behind his newspaper. 

“Comtesse Halka is coming in 
to-morrow, I believe.” 

“By the way,” broke in Otto, 
“did you see in the telegrams that 
old Nap is knocked up ?” 

“And surely that is an induce- 
ment,” went on the other. 

“Ts it? They have had _ five 
doctors down at Chiselhurst.” 

“You will go, will you not, 
Otto ?” 

“ What is the good of going ?” 

“ But, Otto——” 

“What is the good of going? 
What is the good of doing any- 
thing, ever?” burst out Otto, de- 
spondently; and then, perceiving 
the surprise on his brother’s face, 
he launched headlong into another 
paragraph of the paper: “ Prepara- 
tions for the great Exhibition are 
progressing daily. The edifices in 
course of construction will, it is as- 
serted, outshine all those——” 

“ Nonsense, Otto! you know per- 
fectly it is some good; it is quite 
your own fault if you don’t succeed.” 

“Of course you know that the 
Archduchess Gisela is engaged. It 
was in the papers yesterday,” con- 
tinued Otto, appearing not to have 
heard. “The marriage is to be——” 
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“Can’t you put that paper down ?” 
exclaimed his brother impatiently, 
and breaking the ice with a sudden 
plunge. “I don’t want to hear 
about the Archduchess. You know 
it is about yourself I want to 
hear.” 

Otto put down his paper with a 
thump, took both his legs off the 
table with a bang, and rose to his 
feet. Arnold looked up to see what 
was going to happen next. Nothing 
happened just then, however, except 
that Otto began walking up and 
down the room. This was, then, 
the dreaded moment, and Otto saw 
that there was no evading it. 

“You know I wrote to you,” 
began Arnold, rather awkwardly. 

Otto grumbled an assent. 

“Why did you not answer me ?” 

“T did answer your letter.” 

“My letter, yes; but not the 
principal point of it. You know 
what I mean, Otto ?”’ 


“T suppose I know what you 


mean,” rather sullenly. Otto 
stopped at the window a moment, 
and looked out,—not that there was 
much to be seen there, for it was 
almost dark outside; it would have 
been quite dark except for a little 
straggly moonlight which the white- 
ness of the snow caught up and 
made the most of. Now and then 
a peasant sledge came along noise- 
lessly over the snow, and here and 
there the figure of a Jew crept 
along amongst the shadows, and 
stole round the corner. It was 
Saturday evening, and the faithful 
Hebrews who had been compelled 
to desist for twenty-four hours from 
traffic, were on their way home 
from the synagogue, strengthened 
and refreshed by prayer, and eager 
to begin their weekly course of 
cheating and fraud. 

“My dear fellow,” Arnold was 
saying, “you know perfectly well 
that I do not wish to force myself 
down your throat as a confidant; 
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but I always have been in your 
confidence hitherto, and I don’t see 
why I should be shut out now. 
Why will you not let me be of use 
to you in this matter?” 

Otto had resumed his walk about 
the room. Decidedly the size of 
the room had not been calculated 
for pedestrian exercise ; for although 
not boasting of much furniture, the 
space was considerably encumbered 
by things lying about it in miscel- 
laneous untidiness. 

“Confound it!” he exclaimed, 
not as an answer to Arnold, but 
because he had come with consider- 
able force against the table, which 
occupied the centre of the room—a 
sort of cross-breed between a writ- 
ing and a dressing table, having a 
looking-glass and ink-stand, and 
various other articles appertaining 
to these two classes, indiscrimin- 
ately blended on it, and hardly 
leaving space enough for a top- 
heavy -looking lamp. The table 
was of a very shaky construction, 
and looking- glass, ink-stand, and 
lamp trembled ominously at Otto’s 
contact. 

“ Nobody can be of use to me.” 

“ Nonsense, Otto! you have been 
taking some morbid notions into 
your head. Is it because you are 
afraid that Count Przeszechowski 
will not accept you as a son-in- 
law?” 

To this Otto gave no answer; 
and Arnold, taking silence for as- 
sent, went on— 

“T don’t see what difficulties 
there can be on the family’s side— 
for now, with your share of uncle 
Max’s fortune, you are more than 
a match for her; and if it is the 
Comtesse’s favour you doubt, then 
you certainly must be underrating 
your own advantages. Perhaps the 
matter could be better managed 
through a third person, and in that 
case——” 

“Hang it! I never said I wanted 
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to marry her,” interrupted Otto, 
angrily, alarmed at the pace at 
which Arnold was going. 

At this juncture Arnold rose to 
his feet too, and began walking 
round the room after his brother. 
It had been bad enough when Otto 
was walking alone, but now that 
two full-grown men were pacing 
about it excitedly, rather like wild 
beasts in a cage, the narrow space 
was wholly inadequate, and the 
shaky table in the middle stood 
in serious peril. 

“What on earth do you mean, 
Otto? Why, only last March we 
discussed this whole matter, and 
you told me positively that your 
mind was quite made up about it.” 
Here Arnold broke off with an ex- 
clamation of acute pain, having 
come in sharp contact with one of 
the angles of the table. The look- 
ing-glass collapsed. 

“Hang it! I am not saying that 
I don’t mean to marry her,” Otto 
put in recklessly, in order to pre- 
vent Arnold from resuming incon- 
venient reminiscences. This incon- 
sistent lightness in treating the 
matter grated very much against 
Arnold’s principles; his temper 
began to rise. 

“What is the use of this shilly- 
shallying? You meant to marry 
her last year, and nothing has oc- 
curred since to make you alter your 
mind ?” 

“Oh no, nothing,” thought Otto, 
bitterly, to himself. Nothing, ex- 
cept that he had given his heart 
and his faith to another woman. 
But aloud he did not answer, ac- 
cepting Arnold’s words in silence. 
No doubt he would have been jus- 
tified in flaring up too, and telling 
Arnold to mind his own business, 
and under ordinary circumstances 
he certainly would have taken that 
course; but miserably guilty as he 
felt, he did not dare to assert his 
independence, for fear of exciting 
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his brother’s suspicions, and thus 
putting him on the real tack. 

“You surely don’t call it a rea- 
son,” continued Arnold, impatient- 
ly, as if answering an argument of 
Otto’s, “to throw up the matter 
because your prospects have im- 
proved? Last year, when you 
hadn’t a penny of your own, you 
were ready enough-——” 

“But did I say I was going to 
throw it up?’ interrupted Otto, 
again talking recklessly. If only 
Arnold could be quieted into the 
belief that he had not given up his 
intentions towards the Comtesse, 
then it would be all right, he 
thought; and later he would ex- 
plain everything by writing, which 
would be so much easier. At this 
moment Otto had got into a corner 
somehow, and found himself barri- 
caded in, on one side by the rickety 
table, and on the other side by 
Arnold, who had planted himself 
before him. 

“Well, and if you haven’t given 
it up, why are you so slow about 
it?—you who are always complain- 
ing of the drudgery and hardships 
of your present life, and when you 
have only got to put out your hand 
to be free of it all? It can surely 
now be no object to you to secure 
the wretched pension you are en- 
titled to; and what other object 
can induce you to hang on here un- 
less it be to press your suit with 
the Comtesse? Then why do you 
not press the matter more energeti- 
cally and get it settled soon? You 
would then be rich and independ- 
ent, and it has always been your 
wish to be rich, Otto; I have 
known that for long.” Arnold’s 
voice softened a little, and he put 
his hand on his prother’s shoulder ; 
he really meant it well with him, 
in spite of his seeming roughness. 
Otto felt as if a lump were rising 
in his throat; for a moment he 
thought he was going to confess 
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everything to Arnold and be done 
with deception. Arnold had al- 
ways helped him as yet out of his 
difficulties. But there arose in his 
mind the immediate and inevitable 
consequences of such a step; fancy 
the sermons, the strings of argu- 
ment, the reasonings, the persua- 
sions which would be so difficult to 
withstand because they would so 
exactly correspond with his own 
ideas! “No, enough for the day is 
the evil thereof,” thought Otto, and 
so he shook his brother’s hand off, 
and extricated himself from the 
corner. 

Arnold set off again in pursuit, 
both men perfectly unconscious of 
the ludicrous side of their be- 
haviour. 

“ Now _ before 
Mexico——” 

“g wish I had never gone to 
Mexico!” burst out Otto, passion- 
ately, and wheeling suddenly round ; 
and then he stopped short: his own 
words had surprised him; he had 
not meant to say them ; he had not 
even known that that idea had been 
maturing in his mind. Arnold’s 
talk of their future prospects, the 
pictures he had drawn of them, had 
produced more impression on him 
than he was aware of. Now that 
he had said the words, he thought 
he must be mad. They stood fac- 
ing each other for a second, Arnold’s 
eyes reading his brother’s face, and 
then he turned away without speak- 
ing, and took a few turns in deep 
and thoughtful silence. A new 
idea had struck him. Presently, 
with what appeared to be total ir- 
relevancy to the subject, he said, 
“You have told me so little about 


you went to 


your time in Mexico, and about the 
people you met there.” 
“I didn’t meet any people there,” 


answered Otto, crossly, not yet 
quite perceiving his brother’s drift. 
“ Had you no society at all?” 
“ None at all.” 
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“Nobody but aunt Olivia and 
her companion ?” 

A swift dread shot into Otto’s 
mind; he knew his brother’s drift 
now. “No, nobody but aunt Oli- 
via and her companion,” he answer- 
ed, speaking fast, and shrugging his 
shoulders to cover his embarrass- 
ment. 

Arnold was not very quick-sight- 
ed, but even he thought he detected 
something unnatural in the tone, 
and so pursued his inquiries rather 
jerkily. “Has the ro been . 
long with my aunt? What sort of 
a person is she ?” 

“Really, Arnold, you ask such 
extraordinary questions; you know 
I am not good at describing people.” 

“ What sort of age?” 

“How can I tell? It is almost 
impossible to guess the age of those 
Mexicans.” 

“Qh, Mexican, was she? Still 
you might be able to tell whether 
she were old or young ?” 

“ How can I tell what your ideas 
of age are?” 

“ About forty or fifty is she ?” 

Otto glanced furtively towards 
the drawer where he had safely lock- 
ed away his sketch-book. ‘“Some- 
thing like that, I suppose; I really 
can’t say,” and before he had: got 
through the phrase a deadly shame 
seized upon his heart; every fibre 
that was noble in him recoiled be- 
fore the meanness; his honour and 
his conscience cried out for the 
truth. Was it not as if he had re- 
nounced his right to Reata? He 
could have gone out and wept bit- 
terly, like the weak apostle when 
he denied his Master. A minute 
ago he might still have told all to 
his brother, and would have had 
the right to expect his sympathy ; 
now with his own words he had 
built himself up a barrier, and he 
lacked the courage to throw it down 
again with his own hands. He 
turned away abruptly to hide the 
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blood which he felt rising to his 
face and throbbing hotly in his 
temples, for in the middle of that 
stinging sense of shame the first in- 
stinct was to hide its expression 
from his brother’s eyes. His move- 
ment was so abrupt, and done with 
such perfect disregard to the sur- 
roundings, that it brought him for 
the second time smash up against 
the table; and Arnold, brushing 
past at the other side, finished up 
that rickety and much-tried piece 
of furniture: it tottered for a mo- 
ment, and then with a resounding 
crash came down on its side, bear- 
ing looking-glass, ink-stand, and 
lamp into a ruinous heap, and leav- 
ing the brothers in absolute dark- 
ness. 

By the time that order and light 
were re-established, Otto had got 
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over his first sense of shame. So 
far, he was safe, for Arnold had 
noticed nothing beyond some im- 
patience on his brother’s side; his 
suspicions had rather been mere 
ideas thrown out, and would with- 
out difficulty be quieted again: un- 
doubtedly now it was Otto’s best 
course to keep Arnold in the belief 
that all was right between him and 
Halka. 

The thread of the conversation 
had been broken by the smash, and 
Arnold did not attempt to resume 
it; only, in leaving his brother for 


the night, he said again, “ You will 
come to the i ice, will you not, Otto? 
and he was surprised by the readi- 
ness with which Otto answered 

“Oh yes, of course I will—I al- 
ways meant to; only I hate being 
badgered into anything.” 


9”? 


CHAPTER XXII.—-AN ICE-QUEEN,. 


“Die Schnee-Kénigin kiisste Kay noch einmal, und dann hatte er die kleine Gerda und 
die Grossmutter und Alle daheim vergessen. "Die Schnee- Kénigin ; ANDERSEN’s Médrchen. 


The ice next day was thronged 
with the whole society of Rzeszéléw. 
It was Sunday, and many people 
who could not spare time for such 
a frivolous employment on week- 
days, were here to-day to énjoy 
themselves for once in a way. It 
was, moreover, a brilliant winter’s 
day, with a clear sunshine temper- 
ing the sharpness of the air, and 
showering sparkles over everything. 
Even the big grey crows were 
slightly cheered up by the general 
brightness; they came down off 
their branches and hopped about 
the ice clumsily, looking starved 
and lanky, and not in the least 
disturbed by the presence of the 
skaters. There were fringes of 
icicles along the earth-banks of the 
lake, and the bushes that hung over 
were laden with crystals. At the 
far end the bulrushes grew in clumps, 


straight out of the ice; and here 
and there a few taller feathery reeds 
mixed with them, and these drooped 
heavily with the crown of diamonds 
which the frost had laid on them, 
as if overpowered with their own 
magnificence. But this was far 
away at the other end of the lake, 
almost out of sight of where the 
skaters were. They seemed a great 
number: but when you came to 
look nearer, it was only the smaller 
half that were skaters, the rest 
spectators; and only the smaller 
half again of the skaters could skate 
at all. The fashion of ladies skating 
had only sprung up lately in those 
regions, and most of the ladies who 
had skates on to-day were clinging 
helplessly to their male supporters, 
giving vent to their terror by vari- 
ously articulated exclamations, or 
in extreme cases by shrieks; at 
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the best, moving along cautiously, 
watching the progress of their feet 
with nervous anxiety, and seeking 
with outspread arms to keep up 
their balance. This was what the 
general run of the ladies did: there 
were a few among them who had 
arrived at a higher stage of the art; 
but there was only one who skated 
perfectly. 

A conspicuous faim among the 
spectators was Piotr, who, waiting 
to carry home his master’s skates, 
was whiling away the time by slid- 
ing about in a decidedly sprawling 
fashion, his progress slightly im- 
peded by a gigantic prayer-book held 
under hisarm. It was one of Piotr’s 
principles to carry about a prayer- 
book with him on Sundays, even if 
he had not time to go to church. 

A tall figure in dark velvet was 
sweeping down the ice, alone, un- 
supported, and free—past the vari- 
ous groups of audience, and the 
straggling lines of beginners—past 
the peasant sledges which had 
paused for a minute in their transit 
across the lake to take a look at this 
unwonted spectacle; and then, when 
she had almost reached the straight, 
stiff bank, when it seemed as if in 
that lightning speed she must dash 
against it without the power of 
stopping, a quick turn, no more 
than aslight movement of her feet, 
and she had faced round, and stood 
pausing for a moment, erect and 
motionless, calm and unconcerned. 
Comtesse Halka, of course. Stand- 
ing there as she did, in the shadow 
of the overhanging bank, her dress 
looked black ; ~ but when the sun- 
light caught it at the edge of the 
folds, you could see that it was 
blue, an intense dark shade of blue. 
She was very much muffled up in 
blue fox-fur; it nestled round her 
throat and round her wrists, and 
bands of the same fur crossed her 
velvet skirt. 

If it is true that nothing is more 
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distressing to witness than an awk- 
ward skater, it certainly is as true 
that one of the pleasantest things 
to watch is a woman who skates 
both well and gracefully; for the 
one does not necessarily go with 
the other. I have known men who 
declare that no form of feminine 
grace can excel this one. After 
this preliminary, it is almost un- 
necessary to say that Comtesse 
Halka was one of those women who 
skate both well and gracefully. If 
she had not known this—if she had 
thought it possible that she could 
in any point fall short of the highest 
standard of skating, or if she had 
not felt assured that she was un- 
approached in her art by any one 
lady on the Rzeszdl6w ice—then 
Comtesse Halka would not ‘have 
skated at all; she would rather 
have renounced her favourite pas- 
time than expose herself to be 
rivalled in it by another woman. 
Hers was not one of those natures 
who delight in the excitement of 
endeavouring to outshine a rival. 
If she could not do it without a 
visible effort, then rather would 
she keep aloof from the scene. She 
could not bear to do anything which 
she did not do to perfection, and 
she was quicker than most women 
in finding out what she could do 
well and what she could not, and 
had the wisdom to refrain from 
doing those things which she was 
aware of not doing well. Thus, 
although her voice had been care- 
fully trained, and was of consider- 
able compass, she never sang—well 
aware that her organ was not one 
likely to captivate the ear. For 
this reason she had trained herself 
to speak always in a subdued voice. 
A refinement of vanity, all this, if 
you will; but how many inflictions 
would be spared to society if vanity 
oftener adopted this form! If 
vanity is to be—and as long as 
women are it will be—surely this 
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is its least aggravating garb, but 
not its most innocent one. 

While Halka still stood in the 
shadow of the bank, Otto skated up 
to her, following the same line she 
had taken, wheeling round quickly 
in the same way she had done, 
though not perhaps with such 
finished skill. Otto had spoken to 
the Comtesse before, that afternoon ; 
but just then he fancied that Arnold 
was looking restless, and was watch- 
ing him, and a little conversation 
with the Comtesse would soon quiet 
him again. He offered himself 
with a word, she accepted him 
with a movement, and then they 
flew over the ice together, dispers- 
ing the skaters right and left: some 
shuttled out of the way grumbling, 
others laughing; the gamins stood 
admiring and gaping as that dark 
velvet figure shot through their 
midst. 

“Ah, that is what I call skat- 
ing!” said Schweiner, whose eye- 
glass had followed the rapidly les- 
sening figures. “It seems to be all 
the same to her whether she goes 
backwards or forwards. If one could 
only make out how she does it!” 

For by this time Halka had let 
go Otto’s hand, and was skating 
backwards facing him. This mode 
of skating is a difficult one for a 
lady to attain, perhaps not even 
desirable to be attained; it must 
necessarily call upon the strength 
very much, and any appearance of 
putting out strength detracts from 
the charm of a lady’ s skating. No 
doubt there are many women who 
skate well backwards; but amongst 
ten of them, nine will offend your 
eye by the suggestion of vigour in 
their movements, and only the tenth 
will glide along with ‘that effortless 
swiftness which resembles the grace- 
ful swaying of a bird poised in mid- 
air. 

“ What a noise there is going on 
over there!” said Halka to Otto, 
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arresting herself in her backward 
skimming, and standing still on her 
skates, with her head turned to- 
wards the skaters. 

They were tolerably far out to- 
wards the middle of the lake, quite 
separate from the others, and shrieks 
and laughter and canine howls 
reached them faintly through the 
still winter air. 

“Somebody been run over, I sup- 
pose. I can’t conceive what makes 
them all stay together in a heap, and 
getting into each other’s way, when 
they have the whole lake to go upon.” 

“Gregarious instinct, probably,” 
remarked Halka, with a slight sniff 
of her aristocratic nostrils. “It is 
much pleasanter out here; do you 
not think so ?” 

Of course Otto thought so, and 
said so; how could it be otherwise? 
Halka was still standing with her 
head a little turned, as if listening 
to the sounds; and Otto, standing a 
few paces off and looking at her, was 
struck by the finished grace of her 
pose, the angle at which she held 
her head, the clear pink colour 
which exercise had brought into 
her face,—for her faded complexion 
freshened wonderfully under the 
influence of the sharp winter air; 
her eyes were shining brightly 
under this influence, or perhaps 
under another. And she stood 
there still, apparently intent on the 
sounds over there, and yet per- 
fectly aware of Otto’s admiring 
gaze, knowing exactly how each 
detail and circumstance was work- 
ing its effect on him— knowing 
exactly how even the surroundings 
of the moment, how even the pale- 
ness of the winter sky, the banks 
of snow in the distance, even the 
perspective of frozen tree-branches 
behind her darkly-clad figure, were 
setting her off to the fullest advan- 
tage,—an ice-queen in the midst of 
her territory ! 

“T think they are all picked up 
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again,” she said, turning her head 
back towards him; “they are quiet, 
at least. How pretty it looks over 
there near the creek where the reeds 
grow!” looking across the lake in 
that direction. ‘Only fancy, I have 
never been there yet! I must do 
it some day.” 

“Why not to-day?” said Otto, 
with empressement. 

“No, I think not, Baron Boden- 
bach,” replied Halka, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, in which she had 
rapidly weighed the pros and cons 
of his suggestion; “the sun is get- 
ting rather low already, and I am 
tired too. Next Sunday I shall be 
coming in again, and we can do 
it then, perhaps.” 

She was looking tired; the col- 
our had faded out of her cheek 
again. It is just that effortless, 
bird - like style of skating that is 
the most trying—for, after all, na- 
ture has not given us wings; and if 
we, for a time, manage to keep up 
a tolerable imitation of flying, she 
will have her revenge. 

“You have been doing too much, 
Comtesse, for the beginning of the 
season,” said Otto. “Strength will 
only come when you get into the 
habit again.” 

“But I began my season the 
other day already; I was in here, 
you know, last Monday.” She 
looked steadily at Otto as she said 
this, as if to keep him from denying 
that he had known she was there. 

Otto did not attempt to deny, 
but he felt somehow a little ashamed 
of himself. 

“That day I was out till very 
late; it was partly Captain Kreis- 
lich’s fault, for he insisted on tak- 
ing me off such a long distance in 
the chair.” 

“That is probably what has 
knocked you up,” said Otto, shortly, 
feeling as if Kreislich had done 
him an injury. 

“Nonsense! how can it knock 
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me up to sit quiet in a chair? It 
is rather I who should reproach 
myself with knocking him up, for 
he sprained his ankle that day, and 


I fear that is why he is not here 


to-day.” To this Otto made no 
answer; and perhaps she inter- 
preted his silence rightly, for she 
added, “I am not so far gone as 
you think; I shall be able to get 
back quite well with the help of 
your hand.” 

“You must take both my hands, 
this way crossed; it is much more 
resting.” And then slowly the two 
sailed back over the ice towards the 
others. 

Arnold, watching them, and hay- 
ing watched them for some time, 
felt himself greatly relieved by all 
he had seen during the last half- 
hour. They had gone off, Otto 
holding her hand; they had spent 
some time away apart from the | 
others, alone with each other; and 
now they were returning, Otto hold- 
ing both her hands, and they were 
coming slowly, not in a hurry to 
rejoin the crowd. 

Otto, as he came nearer, saw a 
well-pleased look on Arnold’s face, 
and a well-pleased twinkle in Ar- 
nold’s eye, and congratulated him- 
self on the successful manner in 
which he had managed to soothe 
down Arnold’s disquietude. Surely 
after this there would be no more 
danger of sermons and good advice! 

When he was within shouting 
distance, Otto shouted to his brother 
to bring the chair as the Comtesse 
was tired. 

It is a nasty feeling to step on to 
the footboard of a chair of that sort 
with skates on your feet, and the 
help of Otto’s arm was necessary to 
seat Halka safely. 

“There, give a hand, Arnold,” 
said Otto to his brother, and the 
light wooden chair, pushed by two 
strong men, ran along at a speed 
that was almost alarming: the 
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Comtesse leant back with her usual 
languid grace. 

“How fast we are going!” she 
said, turning her head half round 
towards them ; “haven’t we come 
out far enough ? we are getting 
nearly into the middle of the lake 
again—it is too much trouble for 
you to take.” 

Arnold looked to his brother to 
speak—clearly it was his place; 
and Otto, pursuing his system of 
quieting, readily answered some- 
thing to the effect that there was 
no question of trouble but simply 
of pleasure, and that he would be 
delighted to push her in this way 
as far as the North Pole, &c., &c.; 
to which Halka made no answer, 
but leant back again in silence. 
After which, Arnold, seeing things 
in such a promising state, said some- 
thing unintelligible about the strap 
of his left skate and quietly dropped 
back. The sledge flew on with 
only a little slackened speed, and 
Otto was in for a second téte-d-téte. 
Arnold, kneeling on the ice and 
making a sort of show as if busy 
with his skate, looked after them, 
and thought that he had managed 
that little business very neatly. 
“Tt is all going as smoothly as 
possible,” he said, not referring to 
the progress of the sledge over the 
ice; “he only wanted a little touch- 
ing up, and now I can leave things 
to work for themselves.” 


During the remaining days of his 
brother’s visit, Otto did not get a 
single word of good advice; nor 
did Arnold in any way recur to that 
subject which had been discussed 
on that evening when they had 
knocked over the table between 
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“Were you as far as this the 
other day?” asked Otto, bending 
down a little. 

“Oh no, not. half,” she answered, 
looking up at him for a moment 
with a smile that was not quite her 
usual way of smiling, which people 
called so cold. “I think you push 
the chair faster than Captain Kreis- 
lich; but as you are not going to 
take me to the North Pole, sup- 
posing we turn ?” 

The sun was very near setting 
behind the line of low purple hills; 
dusk was still some little way- off, 
but the frosty brilliancy was gone 
from the lake, the sparkles and the 
showers of diamonds from the trees 
and the grasses, the icicles along 
the earth-banks were no longer shin- 
ing crystals but dull grey glass: 
now the sunshine was gone, you 
could feel how bitter was the frost’s 
hard bite. The big grey crows flut- 
tered up heavily to their branches, 
and settled down again wearily to 
their cold night’s rest. In the 
space of ten minutes the lake was 
deserted. 

It was to soothe Arnold, of 
course, that Otto wrapped up the 
Comtesse earefully in her heavy fur 
cloak; and also to soothe Arnold 
that he handed her into the sledge 
and arranged the covers round her 
feet with such assiduous atten- 
tion. 


—FRANCIS QUARLES. 


them—he was quite satisfied with 
the progress of affairs, and Otto was 
quite satisfied at having satisfied 
him. Of course, when Arnold was 
no longer there to watch, it would 
be easy, he thought, to drop out of 
his attendance on the Comtesse; it 
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was such a simple expedient he had 
chosen to insure peace to himself 
and rest to his brother’s mind. 

Arnold went out to call at Sny- 
hinice, and Otto went with him; 
not very willingly, as he told him- 
self, but because it would have ap- 
peared so strangely rude to remain 
behind when his brother was going. 
Poles are always hospitable, and on 
this occasion the old Count was 
particularly hospitable. The visitors 
were retained for dinner; then 
when, an hour after the lengthy 
meal, they rose to take their leave, 
it was declared impossible that they 
should go so soon after dinner ; 
then when, a little later, they made 
a second attempt, the old Count 
would not hear of their going, it 
was too near supper-time ; and the 
end of it was, that the morning’s 
call was lengthened into half a 
day’s visit, and the brothers drove 
home at night by the light of 
the stars, over the crisp sliding 
snow. 

Arnold left next day, and next 
day again was Sunday; and Otto 
found that he was not quite able to 
begin the leaving off of his attend- 
ance yet—for had he not made a 
sort of half appointment with the 
Comtesse for taking her to the 
reeds? and if he stayed away it 
would look as if he were afraid to 
meet her. No; that sort of thing 
must be done gradually, little by 
little. First, he would begin stay- 
ing away from the ice on the days 
when she came, or coming late— 
there always would be an excuse 
found for that; and then he would 
stop coming altogether, would re- 
nounce skating; and probably in 
the meantime the frost would break 
up and facilitate his escape. It 
was quite easy; the whole thing 
was as clear as possible in his mind. 
And so he went that Sunday, and 
took Halka to the reeds and back 
again, and found that it had been 
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on the whole rather pleasant than 
otherwise. 

After that, the frost did not 
break up yet. A Polish frost is not 
like our English ones, which step 
in for two days at a time, coming 
in so conveniently in novels for a 
chapter or so, just at the moment 
when the hero is to be made jealous 
or inconstant; and as. soon as this 
desirable result has been attained, 
to melt away as conveniently in the 
next. A Polish frost is a stern hard 
reality, keeping its iron grasp 
unrelaxed for weeks, sometimes 
months. This particular frost lasted 
even long enough for the Captain’s 
severcly-sprained ankle to get cured, 
enabling him to resume his skating, 
and constant attendance on the 
Comtesse. Neither did Otto re- 
nounce skating yet, nor did he even 
begin to come later on the days 
when the Comtesse was there. 
Whether it was indolence or ennui, 
or inclination, or disinclination for 
anything else, or habit, I cannot 
say. What band is stronger to hold 
a weak man than the weak band of 
habit ?—so easy to break through 
with one resolute wrench, but so 
much pleasanter to yield to it, to 
put off the moment of the wrench, 
to be carried down by the stream 
rather than struggle against it, 
quieted by the knowledge (or shall 
we say belief?) that there is only 
one little effort wanted to free one’s 
self from the current—that effort in 
itself so small a thing that it hardly 
seems worth while making it yet. 
Why not enjoy things as they come, 
and take pleasures as fate offers 
them to us? 

But stronger still than all these 
negative causes was the spur of 
rivalry—the consciousness which he 
was beginning slowly to gain, of 
which Halka allowed him now and 
then to catch glimpses, that it lay 
in his power to distance his enemy 
entirely. The Captain acted from 
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no other motive than to further his 
own ends, but unconsciously he was 
acting the very part which played 
into Halka’s hands with most per- 
fection. To the lookers-on it was an 
even race, a struggle between the 
two; but to Otto it was more than 
this—it was the wild insane desire 
to show the prevalence of his power 
over that of the other. The power 
itself he could not use; there was 
no end to be gained by it. The 
thing. he was struggling to wrest 
from his rival he did not want for 
himself ; it was only to take it from 
him that he fought. At times he 
would start up angrily under the 
sting of an unbearable thought— 
his enemy would triumph after all ! 
Put it off as he might, the tables 
would be turned at last; the day 
must come when all this sham fight- 
ing must be dropped and his true 
position become known. That man 
who was his rival in everything, 
even to his beauty, his rival in all 
but one precious point—and to 
whom, moreover, he owed a mortal 
grudge,—he would carry off the 
prize for which they had appeared 
to be equally contending. It would 
be no defeat, Otto said to himself, 
for the victory would have been 
‘barren to him; but it was the ap- 
pearance of defeat which was to 
him unendurable. How convince 
the world that he had got what he 
wanted? Ah, if he had been able 
to carry off his beautiful Reata with 
a fortune to lay at her feet, then, 
indeed, the climax of the situation 
would have been « glorious one ! 
Hardly did he dare to look into 
the future, hardly dwell on the 
happiness in store for him by the 
side of his peerless bride; for 
would not that happiness be poi- 
soned by poverty? In a moment 
of madness he had complicated his 
- by pledging himself for 
is comrade’s debts, well knowing 
that it would never be in his power 
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to satisfy the creditors. He had but 
done this for the insane desire to 
taste for once the power he was 
going to renounce. He had not 
acted dishonourably, he told him- 
self, for it was not as if the means 
lay absolutely beyond his reach; 
but his reasoning did not more than 
half convince himself, and his dis- 
content with the future made him 
turn away from it and eagerly grasp 
at present pleasures. 

Little by little, without his know- 
ing it, Otto was being steered back 
into the same position he had stood 
in towards Halka last year; little 
by little he was yielding a step and 
she was gaining a step—the yield- 
ing so unconscious, the gaining so 
well masked, that never was he 
aroused to look ahead and see where 
he was going. Looking back from 
one day to the other, there was 
no change to be seen; but looking 
back from week to week, a change 
was there always. But Otto never 
thought of analysing weeks, and 
comparing them with each other. 
The outsiders who did analyse the 
weeks, after their fashion, marked 
the changes, of course ; and in their 
eyes, especially in the eyes of Otto’s 
comrades, he was an object of envy, 
an uncommonly lucky fellow, a 
favourite of fortune. Otto saw it 
and felt it, and this feeling of grati- 
fied vanity was just the thing most 
congenial to his nature. How much 
greater would their envy grow if 
they knew of the fortune which 
might have been his, which might 
still be his! the thought would 
sometimes flash into his mind— 
a thought to be shaken off and 
laughed at for its bare impossibility, 
but leaving each time the mark of 
its impression. He clung to his 
false position all the more because 
he knew that when its falseness 
came to light, envy would be 
changed to pity—pitiful compas- 
sion for the poor fool who was 
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renouncing a double fortune for the 
sake of a woman’s beautiful face! 
Some few there might be who would 
understand that such a woman was 
a treasure in herself, who would 
envy him her beauty; but even 
they would think him. a fool for 
having paid such a price for it: and 
to the bulk and mass of his fellow- 
creatures he would be no less than 
mad. There were moments when, 
taking an abstract view of matters, 
it seemed to him himself that he 
was mad; and there were moments, 
too, when it seemed to him so hard, 
so cruelly hard, not to be able to 
grasp that ball of fortune which lay 
so close to his hand that he had 
only to close his fingers over it in 
order to holdit. By dint of ponder- 
ing over his situation, it had come 
to seem more bitter every day. 
What a cruel fate was his! Why 
should his lot be cast in this way, 
so that the only woman he loved, 
and who loved him, should uncon- 
sciously be made to pluck away 
from him that ball of fortune—that 
fortune for which he had sighed all 
his life, and which, unknown to 
himself, was gaining daily a more 
determined sway over his very soul ? 
And to think that such a wretched 
trifle as a name—not even a name, 
but the want of the mere miserable 
little prefix of von—should stand 
between him and happiness! 
Another skating day, but not a 
brilliant winter’s day: no diamonds 
strewn about; trees and bushes and 
banks all one colourless dead white ; 
the sky all one colourless dead grey, 
heavy and snow-laden. It had be- 
gun snowing a little already, very 
spare little flakes, falling thinly 
through the air, and starring the 
ice with minute constellations. A 
sharp wind was rising and running 
over the lake, chasing tiny whirls 
of snow-wreaths before it. The 
reeds at the other end rustled noisi- 
ly, and the bulrushes were striking 
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their brown heads together; but 
there was nobody to listen to their 
woe-begone music in the deserted 
creek—nobody but the wild ducks 
that had their haunts in among the 
forest of stalks. 

Not the sort of day to choose for 
skating, certainly, but there were 
skaters on the ice; there were 
gamins who never cared for weather 
—there were the officers belonging 
to the Equitation, who, having only 
one free afternoon in the week be- 
sides Sunday, could not afford to 
lose their day’s skating on one of 
them because it happened to be 
snowing a little. There was Halka, 
who laughed at the idea of snow 
and ice being able to hurt her; and 
there was also Otto. 

They had been struggling against 
the wind, five or six of them hand 
in hand; tacking about to avoid 
the worst gusts—helping each other 
on, or hindering each other, as the 
case might be—and all trying to be 
persuaded that they were enjoying 
themselves very much. 

“Look! this is the best way,” 
said Comtesse Halka, letting go 
the hands on either side of her, and 
allowing herself to be turned by the 
wind and carried on by its fierce 
breath alone straight ahead, right 
across the lake. 

“T assure you it is very pleasant,” 
she called back over her shoulder 
to the others; and in another 
minute they had all let go hands, 
and were all getting carried away 
like a flock of water-birds driven 
before the wind. A delicious feel- 
ing this floating away on your own 
feet, but without requiring to use 
them: with your skates just gliding 
lightly over the ice, you could al- 
most forget that you are human. 
But oh, the misery of turning! For 
turn you must some time, and face 
round in the teeth of the wind, 
struggling for each step, and feeling 
so very human indeed! 
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“The lake is looking splendid 
to-day!” said Halka, pausing to 
draw breath. “I like it even bet- 
ter this way than in sunshine. 
With this snowdrift flying over 
everything, you might almost fancy 
that the banks are mountaiis. I 
am sorry I cannot draw.” 

“ Bodenbach is the man for that 
sort of thing,” put in Langenfeld ; 
“you should make him sit down 
on the spot and do it for you.” 

“[ should be delighted, I am 
sure; if you will tell me a way to 
keep one’s paper from being carried 
off, and one’s eyes from being blind- 
ed by the snow, and also suggest 
something to sit upon.” 

“Do it from memory,” said 
Schweiner; “the easiest thing pos- 
sible—a lot of white paint daubed 
down in all directions. I could do 
it myself.” 

“T should like to see that pro- 
duction of yours,” remarked Otto, 
with artistic superciliousness. 

“T didn’t know you were an 
artist, Baron Bodenbach,” said 
Halka, turning to Otto. 

“Oh, isn’t he!” said Schweiner ; 
“and hasn’t he got a whole sketch- 
book full of drawings !” 

Otto threw an uneasy glance to- 
wards Schweiner, and a still un- 
easier one at Captain Kreislich, who 
at that moment was fortunately out 
of earshot, being occupied with the 
adjustment of his skate at a little 
distance. Schweiner, who perfect- 
ly understood the meaning of the 
glance, gave a wink with one of his 
eyelids, which said, “Trust me, I 
know what I am about;” but yet 
Schweiner was not disposed to give 
up tormenting Otto a little longer. 

“ And he never lets us see them,” 
said Langenfeld; “keeps them all 
to himself.” ; 

They were standing on the ice in 
a little knot—Halka, Otto, Schwei- 
ner, Langenfeld, and the heavy 
young man: the rest of the gentle- 
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men were on ahead,—the snowflakes 
falling lightly at their feet and on 
to their heads and shoulders, and 
flying into their faces: the men’s 
moustaches were crystallised with 
the snow; Halka’s hair was pow- 
dered with it, and her velvet dress 
was thickly sown with flakes. 

“Schweiner is the only one who 
has had a peepat it,” said the heavy 
young man, trying to speak play- 
fully; “ “he says it is all full 
of 

“s Trees and houses,” interrupt- 
ed Schweiner, “ and landscapes and 
ships.” 

“ And faces,” finished the heavy 
young man, who was decidedly 
aiming at being playful to-day. 

Schweiner, who was standing 
behind the Comtesse, began making 
faces of another description, and of 
a hideous nature, at the heavy 
young man, and cast furious glances 
from out of both his eyes, for the 
single eyeglass had become useless 
in the snow. 

“Portraits, I suppose?’ said 
Halka, looking at Otto for explana- 
tion. Otto was biting his under lip 
and stamping about on his skates 
impatiently. “I should like to see 
your sketch-book very much, Baron 
Bodenbach.” 

“T shall be delighted to show it 
you; I shall send it to-morrow 
morning, if you like,” said Otto, 
readily, mentally resolving that the 
face should disappear out of the 
book first; a slice with his penknife 
would make it all right. “But I 
am afraid you will be disappointed, 
Comtesse; really there is not much 
to show, it is crammed with scrib- 
blings and studies.” 

“T like scribblings and studies 
better than pictures,” said Halka. 

“Oh, but——” began the heavy 
young man. 

“Some of those heads are re- 
markably clever,” broke in Schwei- 
ner, attempting, with another thun- 
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dering glance, to suppress the young 
man, ott especially the outlines of 
nigger profiles.” 

“But the pretty girl with the 
black eyes isn’t a nigger,” went on 
the heavy youth, not in the least 
suppressed—rather elated, on the 
contrary, and feeling just in the 
vein for making brilliant remarks. 

“What about a nigger with 
black eyes?” asked Halka, who had 
been watching the flight of some 
wild ducks above their heads, but 
who had heard every word quite 
distinctly. “Haven’t niggers al- 
ways got black eyes?” 

Otto had his head turned quite 
away now; his lips were twitching, 
and he stood gazing steadily into 
the thickening snowdrift. 

Schweiner had put up his single 
eyeglass again in spite of the snow, 
and was regarding his youthful 
comrade with a look which might 
well have turned a more sensitive 
individual into stone. 

“Oh, but it wasn’t a nigger at 
all,” went on the thick-skinned 
youth, stolidly. “It was a beau- 
tiful creature, with long hair and 
black eyelashes—at least Schweiner 
says so; didn’t you, Schweiner ?” 

“T never said anything of the 
sort,” answered Schweiner immov- 
ably ; “and I haven’t a notion what 
you are talking about.” 

“Oh, but you must have forgot- 
ten, then,” exclaimed the hea 
young man, on whose ear Hares 
ing a glimmering was beginning to 
dawn that something was wrong 
somewhere, but whose offended 
sense of veracity pushed on to clear 
up the matter further. 

Comtesse Halka was looking at 
the ducks again. Otto was still 
turned away, feeling as if he would 
like very much to strangle the 
young man on the spot, and Schwei- 
ner looked as if he would not have 
minded giving him a hand in the 
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operation. Langenfeld stood by, 
twirling his moustache nervously ; 
he had also heard about that face 
in the sketch-book, and the com- 
ments that had circulated thereon. 

“You must have forgotten, then ; 
I am sure you said something of the 
sort. Don’t you remember saying, 
‘Just the sort of woman I admire; 
none of your washed-out blondes 
for me’ ?”’ 

A deep pause followed on the 
remark, The moment was one of 
extreme urgency; the three men 
looked at each other helplessly. 
Schweiner would have liked to be 
swallowed up by the ice at once, 
leaving the heavy young man to 
fight it out with the washed-out 
blonde he had just insulted. 

Comtesse Halka alone kept her 
presence of.mind. “Look!” she 
exclaimed, more abruptly than was 
her wont, “the wild ducks are 
going to alight over there; can you 
see, Baron Bodenbach?’ and she 
pointed towards the middle of the 
lake. Otto turned his head now 
—he could not do otherwise; and 
Halka, while seeming intent on the 
birds, just swept one glance over 
his face, and took in every mark of 
disturbance, every line of emotion, 
even the trouble in his eyes, and 
understood what it meant. “I 
shall try to get near them,” she said 
again; and as she started off down 
the wind, with the snowflakes fly- 
ing in a weird dance around her, 
a change had come over her face: 
her eyes were shining curiously with 
the hard bright gleam of glass; her 
lips pressed tightly upon each other, 
looking thin, as people never saw 
them look, but as nature had made 
them ; and within her heart the res- 
olution of weeks and months past 
was hardening quickl ey with’ a de- 
spairing hardness, fixed by the shaft 
of bitter jealous pain, which had 
hit and wounded her so sorely. It 
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was not the Lieutenant’s inoppor- 
tune talk that had touched her; 
it was what she had seen in that 
one glance in Otto’s face. From 
that moment forward she knew that 
his love was not hers, and would 
never be. 

Next morning the Comtesse re- 
ceived Otto’s sketch-book, as he had 
promised, and after looking through 
the pages, she made two remarks: 
the first, that a page had been cut 
out with a penknife; the second, 
that although there were plenty 
outlines of niggers’ profiles, there 
was nowhere to be seen the por- 
trait of any girl with long hair 
and black eyelashes. 

Christmas was now drawing near, 
and for several years past Count 
Przeszechowski had always taken 
up his wife and daughter to the 
capital at Christmas-time. Nobody 
doubted that the same thing would 
occur this year, but as yet there 
were no signs forthcoming of their 
yearly departure. And when it 
came to be within two days of 
Christmas, it began to get generally 
known that the family were not 
going to L——, but, contrary to 
their habit, were going to spend 
their Christmas at Snyhinice. 
People were disturbed, as people 
always are about their neigh- 
bours’ affairs, and wondered what 
the reason could be, and made 
“nas at the truth. Only Otto 

ew the truth, and this was how 
he had come by his knowledge: It 
had been on the ice, of course— 
everything that happened now, hap- 
pened on the ice. Halka had taken 
an opportunity of mentioning that 
they were going to start next week 
for the capital; she had mentioned 
the fact shortly, distinctly, without 
adding any comment. Otto had 
been pushing her in the chair at 
the moment, and they were out of 
hearing of the others. 


“Are you really going to be so 
cruel as to desert us, Comtesse? [ 
shall give up skating at once,” he 
had said in answer. A very com- 
monplace compliment certainly; 
but Otto’s way of saying things 
made them sound different. 

“ But you will be away with your 
family, 1 suppose,” she had said; 
“how can my going affect you ?” 

“But I am not going to be away, 
not even for a day,” had been his 
reply; “I am going to spend my 
Christmas here.” 

“Tt is difficult to get leave of 
absence, I suppose?’ the Comtesse 
had suggested. 

Otto ought to have agreed about 
the difficulty of leave, but he had 
not done so; on the contrary, he 
put up another suggestion of his 
own. . 

“Perhaps I do not care to ask 
for leave,” and he had bent down 
a little over the chair as he said 
this. 

It was playing with edged tools, 
of course, and it is very wrong to 
play with edged tools, and very 
foolish; and it usually ends in 
one’s cutting one’s fingers: but 
there is so much pleasant stimu- 
lating excitement about it; it is so 
much more interesting to play with 
edged tools than with blunt ones'! 
Have we not all felt this, since 
the time that we were forbidden 
to touch scissors and knives, and 
that scissors and knives, in conse- 
quence, became the height of our 
ambition ? 

Otto’s edged tools were going to 
be removed from him by the Com- 
tesse’s departure, and he almost 
felt regret at letting them go, and 
would not let them go without 
handling them a little longer. 

After that suggestion of Otto’s, 
there had been a pause—the sledge 
had gone skimming on in silence, 
and the Comtesse had looked on 
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straight in front without speaking ; 
and then Otto had broken the pause 
by saying— 

“What day are you going, Com- 
tesse? And is your departure quite 
settled ?” 

“Very nearly, not quite,” she 
had answered. “ Papa and mamma 
are very anxious for it.” 

“And you?” And asking this 
Otto had bent down again, lower 
than before. 

“T am not so anxious now,” 
the last word breathed forth so low, 
that it was only by bending nearer 
—so near that he could almost feel 
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her hair against his cheek — that 
Otto had been able to catch it. 
She had not looked at him, but he 
had got a clear view of her face, 
and had seen that her lips were 
trembling. What man is invul- 
nerable to such subtle flattery as 
this? Otto was only too vulner- 
able to it; small wonder that he 
had answered, “Could you not 
persuade the Count to change his 
mind about going ?”’ 

“T daresay I might if I tried,” 
Halka had . replied, still looking 
away; and after this no more had 
been said on the subject. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—LIBERTY. 


“ Gold alone does passion move, 
Gold monopolises love.” 


It was on Christmas eve, when 
the church-bells were ringing out 
their loudest peals into the frosty 
air, around the frozen house-tops, 
and over the skeleton trees, that 
Otto got another letter from Reata 
—a short, untidy letter, straggly 
and blotched, not very legible, but 
yet legible enough to make the 
meaning of each word quite clear 
to him. The early winter dusk 
was beginning to steal over the 
world, and Otto was obliged to 
take the sheet to the window, so 
as to catch the waning light on the 
paper. As he stood there reading, 
outside in the street people were 
hastening to church, summoned by 
the joyful ringing of the Christmas- 
bells. At another time Otto might 
have cared to watch them from his 
window, at another time the bells 
might have sounded joyful to him 
too; now his eyes were riveted on 
the sheet of paper alone, his 
thoughts were only of the words 
written there, in that scrawled un- 
tidy hand, and the Christmas-bells 
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clanked disagreeably in his ears 
with a disturbing sound. 

The letter began abruptly— 

“T have just received your letter, 
and am writing at once, in the 
same hour that I have received it. 
I have not considered; it does not 
need to consider or to think. I 
have felt it coming—rather I read 
it coming in your letter, though for 
a time I tried hard not to read it. 
We must part. You do not love 
me well enough to prefer me to 
everything else; and that is the 
way I must be loved, the only way 
I will be loved. I have told you 
so before. It may be folly, or mad- 
ness, or call it what you wish. 
God knows that I have been fool- 
ish; and I shall suffer for it still, 
no doubt. Understand that I do 
not blame you. I daresay no other 
man would have been different in 
your place. I cannot say; I do 
not know many men. Perhaps 
there is no man on earth whose 
love would have satisfied me. I 
do not know. I only know that 
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the love you give me does not 
satisfy me. 

“You think that I am judging 
you too harshly, but it is not. I 
know how sorely you have been 
tried, and, Otto, listen—I know 
the conditions of your uncle’s will, 
and how you lose your fortune if 
you marry beneath yourself in 
rank; and I have known it all 
along. 

“T know that had I not spoken 
first you would have been true ‘to 
your promise, but you would have 
done it with a lingering regret in 

our heart for the riches which I 
al you so dearly love. I could 
never have borne to be regarded as 
a stone round the neck—and that is 
what you are beginning to think. 

“Tf I myself alone am _ not 
eneugh, then let me go, and I will 
go. Take your liberty, I return it 
you, and make a better use of it 
this time—a wiser use, the world 
will say. 

“Oh that doubt which came into 
my mind that day when we talked 
on the veranda, months ago! Why 
did I not listen then? It would 
have been better; less pain than 
now. Forgive me for the pain I 
give you now—forgive me, Otto; 
you have more to forgive me than 
you know of.—For the last time, 

“Reara.” 


When Otto had read through the 
letter word by word, he sank down 
just where he stood. There was no 
chair beside him, and he did not 
want one; he sank down on to his 
knees by the window, and put his 
hands over his face. A tempest of 
grief, of shame, swept over him— 
one of those storms that shake 
strong men and shatter weak ones. 
All his love for Reata rose up again 
—that love which for oe past 
seemed to have lost its first fresh- 
ness, to be diminishing and weak- 


ening; it all came up now with a 
new and sudden life. Was it not 
like the last desperate flicker of a 
light that is expiring ‘the grief of 
that moment so sharp that it seemed 
to himself his heart must break; 
the shame weighing more heavily 
from feeling far back in his mind 


a tinge of relief, which he would . 


not acknowledge, but which, never- 
theless, was growing and spreading, 

Through all this last month, while 
he had been passing so many fever- 
ish nights and restless days, and so 
many hours on the lake, trying to 
drown his thoughts of discontent 
and unrest in a wild flirtation, which 
every day was making his position 
more intricate, he had in reality been 
free — virtually free. Reata had 
written those words, “I return you 
your liberty,” and they were travel- 
ling over the sea towards him, com- 
ing every day nearer. And had he 
not been acting as if he knew it 
already, as if he, had held his liberty 
in his hand? ‘I deserve to lose 
her, I deserve to lose her,” he 
groaned aloud in his misery. But 
again in the midst of his misery 
came that tinge of relief; the matter 
was decided for him, Reata had de- 
cided it, fate had decided it. He 
himself would never have had the 
courage to renounce the treasure he 
had won; he could not have ruined 
the happiness of his life by his own 
work, even for the sake of the for- 
tune he longed to possess. But now 
that it was taken from him, he 
must let it go; hardly even did 
the thought occur to him that by 
an effort he could regain it. He 
accepted Reata’s decision as final, 
and would not attempt to struggle 
against it. Fain would he persuade 
himself that that effort, that any 
effort of his, must be vain, against 
Reata’s resolute will. 

Do not be too hard upon him, 
reader, if you are young, and think 
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that there is nothing but love to 
be lived for; there are other things 
besides love in the world. 

It was six months since he had 
looked upon her face—half a year! 
Half a year! What is half a year 
to the love that has strength to wait 
and courage to endure? But half a 
year, what can it not do to the love 
of some men? How weaken and 
efface it! Half a year’s separation, 
with its chances, its impressions, its 
broodings, and its troubles, and with 
the weight of common-sense and of 
worldly wisdom weighing in the 
balance against Love alone! 

Next day, Christmas-day, Otto 
wrote his answer. He wrote it with 
a hand that was not quite steady, 
for there were strange broken curves 
at the end of some words; but yet 
his letter was more legible, and a 
much more presentable production 
than hers had been. Men’s emo- 
tions, be they ever so strong, rarely 
run away with them to the extent 
of making them forget grammar and 
spelling. 

It was on returning from dinner 
that Otto wrote his letter, and the 
dinner to-day had been a louder and 
a merrier one than usual, with more 
talk and laughter, and also more 
wine than circulated on other days; 
and Otto talked and laughed, and 
drank more wine than most of his 
comrades. There was a flush still 
on his face when he sat down to 
write; and when, two hours later, 
he went out to put his letter in the 
post, the flush was not gone yet, 
rather it had deepened. 

Old Boradembski, meeting him 
in the street, himself in a very 
jovial humour, arrested Otto as he 
was brushing past without seeing 
him, by a resounding slap on his 
shoulder. “Well, Bodenbach, en- 
joying your Christmas, are you ? 
That is right. I like to see a young 
fellow in good spirits.” 
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“Yes, in excellent spirits,” an- 
swered Otto, feeling as if, from 
sheer hysterical excitement, he must. 
begin to laugh. 

A month later this is the an- 
swer which Reata got to that short 
straggly letter of hers—that letter 
written in anger and sharp disap- 
pointment, which she had cried 
over, but which she had not yet 
regretted :— 


“Reata, aDpoRED Reara, — Let 
me call you still by that name, 
though you have taken away from 
me the right to call you mine; still 
you are and will remain the only 
woman whom I can ever adore. I 
could not have written to you last 
night, my thoughts were too tumul- 
tuously excited. I don’t think I am 
much calmer to-day, but I have no 
right to keep you waiting, and it 
will take many days before I get 
calm again. 

“T am writing this on Christmas- 
day, but it will be long after Christ- 
mas when you read it. It will be 
two months since you wrote those 
words by which you set me free. 
You have set me free—yes; but, 
Reata, my heart is broken. It 
seems to me that by tearing the 
bond between us you have taken 
away all the light out of my life; 
the light which sprang up that day 
on the plain when first I held you 
in my arms—the rain beginning to 
fall—Maraquita coming back. How 
well I remember each circumstance, 
each detail! But no, I must not 
dwell on those things, or they will 
madden me. I must strike them 
out from my memory. The light 
went out yesterday with the first 
line of your letter. 

“T cannot deny that it is my 
uncle Max’s cruel will which sepa- 
rates us. If I attempted to deny 
it, it would be extravagant folly, 
and you would not believe me. 
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The money, which would have made 
our lives so happy together, now 
stands as a barrier between us. 
You know my opinions regarding 
birth and rank, and that I attach 
no importance to them. Such ridi- 
culous prejudices do exist, though; 
and they have stood in the way of 
many happy lots before, as they are 
now standing in the way of ours. 
It is heart- rending and absurd. As 
if you required the paltry distinction 
of a name to rank amongst the 
noblest and proudest of women! 
To think that such things can have 
the power to break our hearts and 
shatter our happiness, is enough to 
craze my brain. 

“You might have spared me that 
reproach, Reata. It was cruel, cruel 
of you to doubt the strength of my 
love; that word of doubt almost 
cut ‘me deeper than the pain of 
giving you up. Certainly I have 
no right to reproach you. From 
the only point of view ‘from which 
you are able to judge, I may seem 
to deserve that doubt to be cast on 
me, but it is hard to bear coming 
from you. I will not attempt to 
convince you of how deeply I love 
you; I have no longer got the right 
to do so, and better perhaps that 
you should never know. I love you 
so well that I wish I had never set 
eyes on your beautiful haunting 
face; and I love you well enough 
to feel, in spite of my misery, a 
small drop of consolation at the 
thought that you are no longer 
chained to my miserable fortunes. 
You make light of poverty, I know ; 
that is because you have never really 
experienced it yourself. You do 
not know it, nor the power it has 
to weaken a love even as strong as 
ours. Rather would I bury our 
love in its full freshness, than live 
to see it dwindle and die amidst a 
life of hardships and privations. 

“The fortune which my uncle’s 
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will offers me is worthless to me 
without you, but I have not the 
right to refuse it. If I could think 
only of myself, I would do so; but 
there are obligations and duties, 
springing from family ties, which 
fall very bitter sometimes, and very 
bitter they have fallen tome. Our 
family has suffered so much from 
poverty already; and it would break 
my father’s heart if I were, by fore- 
going the conditions of the will, to 
give up my fortune. I know that 
money alone will not make me 
happy, and I know very well now 
that there is no more happiness for 
me in this world, but I also know 
that happiness must be consolidated 
by money—that it cannot last if it 
is not sustained. 

“Tt is no use writing about these 
things now; nothing that I can say 
will be able to alter the hard fact that 
we must part. Another man, per- 
haps, might hope that the chances 
of life should bring him again near 
you, so as to look upon your beauty 
again with his eyes, although he is 
not able to possess it as his own; 
but this is not my hope. I pray 
God that I may never be brought 
to see your face again; the pain of 
seeing you after I have lost you, 
perhaps by another man’s side, 
would be more than I could bear. 
Forgive me for ever having come 
between you and your peace, for 
having ever troubled the joyousness 
of your young life. You will be 
happy, no doubt, in some brighter 
lot; but for me there can be no 
happiness, now that I have lost you. 
Never can I find peace at the ‘side 
of any other woman. My life will 
henceforward be a blank, my heart 
feels dead; its life is over, and I 
shudder at the thought of the long, 
lonely years before me. 

“Forgive me again, Reata, my 
own darling, the adored of my 
heart—I must call you so once 
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more—forgive me again and forget 
me; forget that ever there lived 
such a miserable man as your heart- 
broken Orro.” 


Extract from Reata’s Diary. 


“ January 28th.—My poor, heart- 
broken Otto! and it is I who have 
broken his heart! What have I 
done? I have been trying to 
undermine my own happiness and 
his, and I have succeeded perfectly. 
I never till this letter knew how 
he really loves me,—so much more 
noble, so much more disinterested, 
than I thought him! He is afraid 
to drag me into poverty, and so 
gives up his own happiness. . 

“Tt was wicked of me to re- 
proach him; he said it cut him so 
deeply. What were the words I 
wrote? I shall never remember; 
my blood was boiling at the mo- 
ment. I thought him indifferent 
because he consented to the delay, 
and because his letter was different 
from the one I had pictured in my 
mind.” 

Here the letter which had been 
sketched out as a programme of 
what Otto was to write, was effaced 
by several very vigorous ink-lines, 
which extended over the principal 
historical events of the seventeenth 
century, thus innocently dragged 
into the ruin of the obnoxious 
letter. 

“Tf only he had not spoken of it 
so coolly—if he had called me his 
darling only once more—I don’t 
think I could have done it; or if 
only he had not thrown such cold 
water on the idea of my com- 
ing alone; calling it improper! I 
think it was that which stung me 
most. . . . 

“Oh, Reata, what a miserable 
idiot you are! What a mess I am 
making of everything, of my whole 
life! Why was I not content with 


his love as he gave it? It is only 
maniacs who aim at ideals! I have 
gone on playing and playing with 
my happiness till I have lost it; 
and I would give all the world 
to have it back again, now that it 
is too late. 

Paper can only record what is 
written on it, not what it sees, or it 
would have told here how a girl’s 
fair arms were flung over it, and a 
proud dark head bowed down, in 
the utter abandonment of stormy 

ief. 

“Ts it too late? 

“ January 31st.—I have made 
up my mind it is not too late. I 
can still undo the consequences of 
my folly; but it will be very diffi- 
cult. I wish I had never begun 
this miserable deceit. I will make 
him happy agua, my poor heart- 
broken Otto! He is pining for me 
now; and he will lose his whole 
life in pining, if I do not do some- 
thing to save him and myself from 
this misery. My own true knight! 
He will be true to me all his life— 
I know it, I feel it. He will never 
look or speak to another woman; 
does he not say so? . . 

“How difficult to know what to 
do! quite alone, quite alone, with 
no one to advise me, no one to 
speak to even; but I must do 
something. I know how it-will be 
if I do not: he will sink under his 
grief; and some day, a few years 
hence, I will get a message to say, 
‘Come to your dying Otto,’ and I 
will arrive just in time to receive 
his last breath. He will close his 
eyes kissing my hand, and murmur- 
ing, ‘I die, Reata, because I could 
not live without you.’ And I will 
go into a convent and cut off all 
my hair. No, no, it must not be; 
he must live and be happy again. 
What shallI do? .. . 

“Of course I could write to him. 
A few words would make it all 
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right; so simple——why do I not 
do it? Oh that I were not a 
Mexican, that I had not that proud 
bloed in my veins! He has con- 
sented to give me up, and if I were 
dying I could not ask him to take 
me back. Can other women do 
such things? I cannot. . . . No, 
I will do something else. I shall 
go to Europe myself; I shall cross 
the ocean alone, quite alone. High- 
ly improper, is it? He says so. 
I am doing it for him, but he is 
not to know that it is for him; 
anything rather than that. Why 
should I lose my love because [ 
shrink from difficulties which can, 
which must be overcome? . . 
“Yes, we shall be happy again— 
happier, perhaps, than if nothing 
had ever parted us. I cannot tell 
him to come back to me; but 
the moment he sees me, he will 
come and be my own knight again! 
We shall meet again and be 
happy. Yes; but where? when? 
In a garden, perhaps, with cactuses 
round us, and the birds will be 
singing. No, there are no cactuses 
in Europe; it will be lilac-bushes 
like that dried flower in the Schil- 


ler volume. What will we say to 
each other? . . . 

“Orro (with a start). ‘Has the 
sun dazzled my eyes, or do I see 
aright ?’ 

“Reata (with a little reserve). 
‘You are not dazzled, and I am 
no ghost; it is I, Reata.’ 

“Orro (falling on his knees). ‘1 
love you; come and share my 
poverty. A crust of bread with 
you 

“Reata (interrupting). ‘Are you 
still my own true knight? Do you 
love me as you did before ?’ 

“Orro (endignantly). ‘1 love you 
a million times more than before! 
Can you think me capable of look- 
ing at another woman ?’ 

_ “Reata (dropping reserve). ‘ Yes, 
you are my own true knight; then 
let us be happy!’ 

“Orro. ‘I begin to breathe 
again, the light is coming back 
into my life.’ (Otto puts his arms 
round Reata; she lays her head on 
his shoulder, and whispers in his 
ear.) And then we are happy 
again—quite happy for the rest of 
our lives. I wish the day was 
come !” 
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GODFREY’S WHITE QUEEN. 


CONCLUSION.—CHAPTER VII, 


THE congregation poured out of 
Lealstone church one fine hot Sun- 
day afternoon. Amongst the last 
came Audine, passing through the 
churchyard with a nod and a smile 
to every one, and a few words to 
many. She had many errands to 
do in the village: she stopped at 
one house to take a new book to 
an invalid; at another, to desire a 
child to come for a Sunday dinner 
for the old grannie. The heat of 
the day was passing into the sweet 
coolness of a September evening 
when she entered the park and 
crossed the grass on her way home. 

The air was full of musical sounds 
of insect life and the choruses of 
birds ; the sky was cloudlessly blue ; 
the grass, brown and yellowed by 
the long autumn, crackled under 
her feet. In Audine’s heart was 
nothing but joyous happiness: she 
sang as she went along, with the 
light glinting on her golden hair 
and checkering her soft grey gown. 

She took her way to a group of 
trees about half-way across the path, 
and sat down under their friendly 
shelter, not so much to rest as to 
enjoy. Audine gathered a handful 
of the notched grasses by which 
children tell their fortunes, and be- 
gan lazily going through them. 

“Coach, carriage, wheelbarrow, 
cart—tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, 
gentleman, ploughboy, thief. Oh 
dear ! I am to marry a thief and drive 
in a wheelbarrow!” Then she be- 
gan to sing: her imagination, always 
at work, made her think herself an 
Orpheus singing to all things in 
nature. She leant back against the 
trunk of a tree, singing in her clear 
sweet voice, shutting her eyes, and 
smiling to herself like a very child. 


She fancied the birds were listening 
and the grasshoppers pausing ere 
they took another stiff jump; per- 
haps a little field-mouse with its 
nose just outside its hole. 

Audine was startled by the sound 
of avery loud sigh blown close to 
her, and she sat up in great aston- 
ishment: she was surrounded by 
cows. She had not observed them 
on the other side of the trees; and 
attracted by her singing—for they 
knew her well—they all came round 
her. 

“ Now I am a queen indeed,” she 
thought to herself; and sitting up- 
right, she. began to sing to them 
more gaily than before, pushing 
away with her parasol one red cow 
with a large white face that wished 
to presume upon its intimacy by 
rubbing its great head on her 
shoulder. 

Now, as Audine went on singing 
to her subjects, she saw something 
dark slowly rising up among the 
trees; and for one moment her 
heart died within her as she re- 
cognised the bull ! 

Oh, why had they not told her 
that he was in the park? What 
should she do? There was quite a 
quarter of a mile of park unbroken 
by trees between her and the house 
—should she run? It was too late 
for flight, for the great bull had 
risen to his feet, and slowly switch- 
ing his tail, sauntered up to see 
from whence the strange sounds 
had proceeded that had so pleas- 
antly stirred his slumbers. 

Audine sat back, summoning up 
all her courage. She had been told 
that a bull will never face a deter- 
mined human eye, and she threw 
all her determination into the gaze 
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with which she regarded him; but 
he, sublime in his consciousness of 
strength, mistook her look alto- 
gether, and construed it into some- 
thing very frightened, very appeal- 
ing, very pathetic. He came close 
to her, put out his black muzzle, 
lowered his great broad brow, and 
gently touched her hand, saluting 
it with a gigantic sniff. 

Audine gathered courage : an idea 
struck her. This great embodiment 
of strength—this creature of whom 
every one had bid her beware—was 
timid and shy as herself. She put 
out her hand: he drew back sud- 
denly, and a red gleam shot into 
his eye. She did not move: an- 
other timid advance, and she found 
herself rubbing his great brow be- 
tween his suspicious wild-looking 
eyes. By-and-by he moved la- 
zily away, and began cropping the 
grass. 

Audine sat quite still, and won- 
dered how she was to get home. 
Though she felt a very friendly 
feeling towards the bull, she dared 
not cross the park alone in his 
society. He seemed quiet enough 
now, but by-and-by the gnats 
would come out; they were already 
beginning to assemble in little ac- 
tive clouds, and some of the thinner- 
skinned cows moved and tossed 
their heads restlessly. 

Audine’s relief was great when 
she saw the cowman arriving to 
take in the cows that were ready 
to be milked, and she saw in his 
hand the long pole with a hook at 
the end, with which he was accus- 
tomed to lead about the bull. 

The man’s face turned as white 
as ashes when he caught sight of 
Audine ; but she signed to him not 
to speak to her till his charge was 
secured. That done, his terror and 
thankfulness poured out in words: 
“Oh, Miss Audine, I am_ that 
thankful! He had escaped, he 
had, from the small field. Broken 
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right through the fence, he had; 
he’s that wild!” 

“He was very gentle with me,” 
said Audine, comforting the man, 
whose teeth were chattering with 
terror of what might have been, 
The bull looked restless and fierce, 
and the man led him off at once; 
and Audine, now that she stood up, 
feeling a little shaken, started to 
return home. She had not done 
with the cows yet; they came with 
her, pressing to walk by her with 
their solemn faces. She walked on, 
proud of her strange body-guard, 
and occasionally obliged to scold 
the presumptuous white-faced cow, 
who would not keep her place. 

Godfrey Neville saw her from the 
garden thus strangely accompanied, 
and in one moment had come down, 
leaped the railings, and joined her. 
On seeing him the four-footed friends 
stopped, slowly dropped off one by 
one, and began to nibble the grass; 
the white-faced cow followed a lit- 
tle further, then stopped also, and 
giving vent to a prolonged moo, 
rejoined her companions. 

Audine did not speak about her 
adventures, she felt too shy of the 
young sculptor: she glanced into 
his face as he walked beside her, 
and wondered at its profound mel- 
ancholy, almost gloom. 

“Ts your mother not well?” she 
said, suddenly. “I did not see her 
at church.” 

“She did not go,” he answered. 
“We have been taking a walk to 
refresh us after this sultry day.” 

“The air is delicious now, at all 
events,” said Audine, opening the 
gate. 

“Do you have large congrega- 
tions here ?” 

“ Pretty good—were you not at 
church this morning ?” 

“No.” 

Audine looked surprised. 

“You are astonished,” he said, 
smiling a little. 
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“JT beg your pardon,” she said, 
blushing. 

-“ Ah, you are one of those who 
consider going to church an essen- 
tial duty ?” 

“T do,” she said, simply. 

“Tt is a most mechanical oper- 
ation, I think. I feel more religious 
by far lying on the grass looking up 
into the sky, with a cigar between 
my lips.” 

“T daresay one might, but there 
is a difference.” 

“What difference? Surely what 
makes me feel the best, is the 
best ?” 

“T don’t think so at all,” said 
she, rather vehemently. “If a duty 
has to be done, it should be done 
properly, not in an amateur way. It 
would be like a beautiful painting 
all out of drawing—you must have 
an outline to religious duties as well 
as to everything else.” 

Godfrey walked on saying noth- 
ing. Mrs. Neville came to meet 
them from under the tree where she 
had been sitting. 

“ Audine, my dear child, it ter- 
rifies me to see you among all those 
great cows. I wish you would not 
go among them alone.” 
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“ But, aunt Mary, I know them 
all so well; they are as gentle as 
possible, excepting Christina, who 
is too affectionate.” 

“T wish that you had not tamed 
them; they frighten people by 
running up to see who it is when 
anybody passes.” 

“T was rather frightened to-day,” 
said Audine, “for the bull was 
there.” 

“ Oh, Audine !” 

“He was indeed; close to me. 
I stroked his forehead.” 

“Thank God you are safe! Good 
heavens, how terrible! Were you 
very much frightened ?” 

“ At first, but he was very gentle. 
I believe I could tame him like the 
others.” 

“T trust that you will not try,” 
said Godfrey, earnestly. He looked 
at Audine with a great deal of ad- 
miration; but as he looked, sud- 
denly every shade of colour fled 
out of his face, and he turned 
away his eyes with a strangel 
troubled expression. Mrs. Neville 
saw it, and gave a deep sigh. She 
saw that he recognised in her 
face the resemblance to the White 
Queen. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was night, a hot moonlight 
night, and Mrs. Neville could not 
sleep. In vain she tried all the 
devices well known to the sleepless 
—she paced her room, she drank 
water, she counted the designs on 
the paper on the wall. Sleep, 
nature’s kind nurse, had deserted 
her to-night. At last she rose 
altogether and went out into the 
passage. The moon streamed in, 
and filled the house with pale mys- 
terious light. She put out the 
candle she held and slowly walked 
to the window. 

All was very silent, and she 


leant her forehead against the cold 
glass and looked out on the colour- 
less scene. Trees shut in the garden 
and hid from view the wide sur- 
rounding landscape with its living 
fires and rolling smoke. This little 
spot was all cold moonlight and 
shade. 

As she looked, the troubles of 
her life seemed to press heavily on 
her heart; that yearning for the 
past, that agonising yearning “ for 
the touch of a vanished hand, for 
the sound of a voice that is still,” 
came on her, as it comes on those 
who have sorrowed, in the night- 
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season, when the body is worn and 
weary, and the spirit, strong and 
unshackled, seems to wrestle for 
communion with spirits that have 
already found their rest. 

The weary woman bowed her head 
on her hand. Then softly began 
a sound that thrilled to her heart, 
’ @ sound unparalleled in nature for 
its intense sweetness, for the joy it 
brings to the happy heart, for the 
balm and comfort to the sorrowful. 
Yet it was only the song of a little 
bird, only the wondrous melody of 
the nightingale. 

When God made the world, He 
bestowed upon Day a_ beautiful 
harmony, a chorus of sound, vari- 
ous, joyous, triumphant, full of 
love and joy and praise. Then 
Night bowed her silver-veiled head 
and prayed also for music; and 
God, denying her harmony, bestowed 
on her a yet choicer gift—a melody 
almost divine. 

Mrs. Neville listened, and soft 
tears rushed to her eyes. She 
threw open the window and leant 
out; but, alas! the too human 
sound broke the spell, and, ending 
abruptly, the songster flew away. 

Thick clouds scudded rapidly 
across the sky, and black shadows 
quickly chased each other over the 
earth ; a cold breeze drove in her 
face, and the trees rustled with a 
sough as of coming rain, making the 
yellow leaves float sullenly down. 

Mrs. Neville was about to draw 
back and close the window, when 
she was startled by the sound of a 
door opening below. She leant 
over and looked down with a sud- 
den thrill of fear. A cloud passed 
over the moon; when it floated 
away she saw the figure of Godfrey 
standing in the garden. The sight 
struck her with intense terror; his 
face was white and drawn, his eyes 
fixed as though he saw some vision 
before him that was gradually draw- 
ing him on; his hands were out- 
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stretched before him, as if repelling 
from him that which he was com- 
pelled to follow. In this attitude 
he was slowly crossing the garden 
towards the trees. 

She leant down with a sudden 
cry, “ Godfrey, Godfrey !” but he 
paid no heed. Holding her breath, 
she could hear him utter words in 
hoarse, broken gasps— 

“T deny it not! an ideal, an 
ideal! I deny it not!” Then, as 
if something answered him, he 
cried— 

“No, no! not false! I am thy 
slave—I obey.” Another pause, 
then— 

“What! I deny thy thraldom ? 
do you not see that I am coming, 
coming with Castaletti?’ He 
reached the trees, and in one instant 
was out of her sight. Once more 
she cried out, “ Godfrey, Godfrey !” 
then tore open the door and ran 
down the stairs. It was pitch- 
dark, and the house-door resisted 
all her efforts to open it. Blindly 
she rushed to the morning-room ; 
in the darkness her hands strayed 
wildly over the panels; she could 
not find the handle. At last suc- 
ceeding, she rushed in; one. of the 
long windows was wide open; and 
through it, she saw two men enter- 
ing. The foremost was Godfrey, 
walking still with his eyes fixed 
straight before him. Keeping tight 
hold of his arm came the other, 
who put Mrs. Neville aside with 
his free hand, muttering, as he did 
so, in the familiar voice of Roger 
Girwood— 

“ Wait !” 

And the two passed straight on 
and up-stairs, and the unhappy 
mother sank down on the sofa, 
while gasps, almost convulsive, 
shook her from head to foot. It 
seemed hours, though in reality not 
more than ten minutes, before the 
door opened again, and Roger Gir- 
wood returned. He held a candle 
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in his hand, and by its light Mrs. 
Neville saw his flushed and care- 
worn face. 

“You hear, Roger!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ What brings you here 
on this horrible night?’ and she 
gasped again. Girwood put down 
the candle, and drawing the back 
of his hand backwards and forwards 
over his brow, he said— 

“Do not be too much alarmed, 
ma’am. Mr. Godfrey has often 
walked in his sleep.” 

“Sleep! was he asleep? But 
the awful expression of his eyes!” 

“He has very fearful dreams,” 
said the old man, sorrowfully. 

“And how came you here, my 
good, kind friend ?” 

“T have been here some days,” 
he answered simply. “He knows 
nothing of my presence, and we 
must not tell him. I have a room 
in Lealstone, but I have been up 
here and seen him every night at 
the window of his room.” 

“ Has he ever come out before ?” 

“ Once or twice.” 

“Heaven help us all! 
my heart is breaking.” 

“Time enough for that when 
there is no cure possible.” 

“He grows more like his father 
every day,” said the poor mother. 
Girwood looked at her earnestly. 

“Something must be done,” he 
said. 

“But what? what can we do? 
I suppose it is still this horrible 
hallucination ?” 

“Yes, always the same. Some- 
thing must be done to shake his 
faith in it. Can Mr. Castaletti be 
found? More than ever am I con- 
vinced that it is all a diabolical 
trick of that Italian scamp. If he 
could be found, I would shake 
every breath out of his body, but 
I would force him to confess it.” 

“ But what motive ?” 

“Who knows? I tell you what, 
ma’am,” cried the old man, vehe- 
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mently, “something must and shall 
be done.” 

“Shall we have the statue de- 
stroyed? That creature I hate, in 
spite of her extraordinary beauty.” 

“A thousand times, no! It 
seems to me all-important that she 
should exist—exist to prove to him 
that she is nothing but a carved 
piece of stone. No, no; try to re- 
place her image by a real living, 
breathing sweetheart. Bless my 
soul! all the poor lad wants is 
commonplace common-sense.” 

“But his beautiful visionary 
nature aspires——” 

“Look you here, ma’am,” said 
Girwood, harshly, “if you encour- 
age or even countenance this vision- 
ary nature, your son will end in a 
mad-house.” 

“Roger, you dare to speak to 
me like this !” 

“T dare anything for my dear 
young master, anything for his 
father’s son ;” and tears rose to the 
eyes of the honest stone- cutter. 
Mrs. Neville wrung her hands. 

“Oh, I know you are faithful! I 
can depend upon you, my good, my 
only friend. Make*any suggestion ; 
I care not what it may be, I will 
carry it out.” 

“Can we not persuade him that 
the statue he calls his ideal is only 
a pre-vision of some sweet young 
lady destined to become his bride ?” 

Mrs. Neville suddenly clasped 
her hands, exclaiming— 

“Dare I?” 

“ What! do you think you have 
hit upon a plan?” 

“Tt is too wild, too impossible.” 

“Tell it me, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Neville lowered her voice, 
and they continued to talk together _ 
almost in whispers, until the first 
streaks of dawn began to glow in 
the sky. 

Mrs. Neville, her face grey and 
drawn, as though ten years had 
been added to her life, closed the 
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long windows upon Roger’s retreat- 
ing figure, replaced blind and cur- 
tain, and softly went up-stairs to 
her son’s room. She opened the 
door and stole to his bedside. God- 
frey lay sleeping a sleep so still that 
she bent down to listen for his 
breathing, and passed her hand 
over his heavy hair. For one mo- 
ment she looked upwards. She 
made a movement as if she would 
have knelt, then her face sank into 
her hands, and she uttered a low 
moan, and her heart sent out a cry 
of pain. “Oh, my boy, my boy! 
my love for you is idolatry. I dare 
not, dare not pray, lest God should 
put it into my heart that I may not 
do evil, even for so inestimable a 
good. I cannot pray, I dare not 
pray.” 

More forlorn than at any time of 
her life Mrs. Neville crept away to 
her bed. 

Every day passed quickly to 
Audine. The hours were scarcely 
long enough for all the occupations 
of her bright young life. Since 
Godfrey had been in the house, she 
had not seen so much of Mrs. Ne- 
ville, partly from a feeling of shy- 
ness, partly from not liking to dis- 


turb her friend in the enjoyment of. 


her son’s society. 

On the morning after Mrs. Ne- 
ville’s conversation with Girwood, 
Audine was up early, long before 
breakfast, gathering a handful of 
gardenias out of one of the hot- 
houses. She met Godfrey as she 
returned towards the House, and 
stopped to speak to him. 

“T cannot shake hands,” she 
said, laughing, ‘‘for both are oc- 
cupied.” 

One was full of flowers, the 
other engaged in keeping in order 
the numerous dogs that surrounded 
her. 

“What a beautiful Diana you 
would make!” cried Godfrey, sud- 
denly. 
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“Why should you not sculp— 
what is the word?—sculpture 

me ?” 

“No, no,” he said, very sadly; 
“T have done with sculpture.” 

“You are suffering from having 
worked too hard,” said Audine. 
“Never mind; all great men go 
through the same; genius always 


suffers.” 

Godfrey sighed heavily. He 
looked so ill and depressed that 
Audine was grieved. 

“You have indeed been doing 
too much,” she said, in her sweet 
sympathetic voice. “You must 
rest here, and only amuse yourself 
with some little trifling thing. My 
Psyche would make a pretty little 
statuette,” she said, fondly patting 
the head of the shivery little Italian 
greyhound. 

“Rather a pretty piece of Dres- 
den china.” 

“Yes. Is your mother up yet?” 

“No; I have seen her. She 
could not sleep last night, and she 
said she was very tired.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry! perhaps 
I had better not disturb her.” 

“You disturb her! Oh no; you 
are like the fresh dew on a parched 
and thirsty land.” 

The colour mounted into Audine’s 
face, and calling her dogs round her 
she went on to the house. Godfrey 
stood leaning against a tree, looking 
after her with a strange look on his 
face—a hunted look, as of one who 
would fain flee from something, but 
sees no loophole for escape. 

Audine entered her friend’s room ; 
the shutters were half closed, and 
in the dim light she saw Mrs. Ne- 
ville lying in bed in an attitude of 
the deepest dejection, her face turn- 
ed to the wall and hidden on her 
outstretched arms. She gave a deep 
sigh, almost a moan, as the girl 
came in. Audine thought she had 
never heard so sad a sound. She 
started forward, threw herself on 
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her knees beside the bed, and 
seizing Mrs. Neville’s hand, she 
cried— 

“Oh aunt Mary, has something 
dreadful happened? What is the 
matter ?” 

She turned round quickly. 

“ Audine, my child, you startled 
me.” ' 

“ Are you ill?” 

“No, no; nonsense! Why 
should I be ill? I am quite well; 
and what should have happened ?” 
She smiled a strange forced smile ; 
she put her pillows together, and 
sat upright in bed with flushed 
cheeks, and eyes bright and glitter- 
ing as if with fever. 

“T was just thinking of you, 
Audine,” she went on. 

“Then I am very glad I came. 
Will the smell of the gardenias be 
too much for you?” 

“No, they are delicious. Put 
them down here on my hands; 
their cool petals are so pleasant to 
touch.” 

“T am sure you are feverish,” 
said Audine, anxiously. 

“No, my dear, I am as well as 
possible. Do not kneel on the floor 
like that—it fidgets me. Draw up 
that arm-chair by my bed; I want 
to look at you.” 

Audine did as she was told. 

“Did you meet Godfrey as you 
came in?” she asked, fixing her 
eyes on Audine’s face. 

“Yes, I did.” 

“And how do you think he 
looked ?” 

“Very ill—tired and ill,” said 
Audine. 

“ Ah, poor boy! no wonder he is 
ill!” 

“He has overworked himself,” 
said Audine, timidly. 

“ Yes, overworked and overstrain- 
ed for a long time; and besides— 
Audine,” she said, very suddenly, 
“do you know what being in love 
is ?” 
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Audine blushed rosy red. “Of 
course I do, aunt Mary,” she said. 

“Have you ever painted a vision 
in your mind of the man you would 
like to marry ?” 

“Oh yes,” she said, eagerly. 
“My hero must be like Gunnar the 
Icelander, grand and tall, with a 
long golden beard. He must be 
noble and chivalrous; and must 
love me dearly.” 

“A charming ideal!” said Mrs. 
Neville, bitterly. “A mere great 
pink-and-white doll, with no genius 
and hardly any intellect.” 

“Intellect I should certainly re- 
quire,” said Audine, smiling; “ but 
genius makes its possessors so un- 
happy, that I do not think it a very 
enviable gift.” 

“Do you know that you are 
talking nonsense, child?” cried Mrs. 
Neville, with her cheeks now flush- 
ed, and her hand trembling. “ Who 
are you that you should deny the 
advantage of such a heaven -sent 
gift ?” 

“T do not, indeed Ido not deny 
it. On the contrary, I admire it 
beyond anything in the world. 
But, aunt Mary, it makes me think 
of those beautiful Indian insects 
which shine more and more when 
they are in pain, and whose bril- 
liancy is the greatest when suffering 
is at its height.” 

“A very fine sentiment, Au- 
dine !” 

The colour rushed to Audine’s 
cheeks, the tears to her eyes, at 
the sarcasm. Mrs. Neville went 
on— 

“And do you mean to say, that 
if an angel came to you with two 
gifts in his hand—one Genius, with 
its crowns of fame, glory, triumph, 
and pain; the other Happiness, 
with its attendant peace and calm, 
domesticity and repletion — you 
would choose Happiness ?” 

“Tf both came from God, and 


I might serve God equally with 
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either, I would,” said Audine, seri- 
ously. 

“T had thought better of you, 
you tame-spirited little thing !” 

“Aunt Mary, why are you so 
harsh to me to-day?’ and Audine 
hid her face to hide the tears that 
would come. 

Mrs. Neville sighed impatiently. 
“If happiness is so pleasant a 
thing,” she said, suddenly changing 
her tone, and speaking with a sort 
of forced lightness that puzzled 
Audine, “I want to talk to you 
about a scheme for amusing our 
neighbours.” 

“Do tell me.” 
up again brightly. 

“T want to have some tableaux 
vivants |” 

“Quite delightful! I should 
enjoy it of all things. We will ask 
the very prettiest people.” 

“T have thought of several good 
subjects,” said Mrs. Neville, speak- 
ing very fast. “What do you 
think of a scene from the Hugue- 


Audine looked 
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nots, and Rebecca and Rowena, and 
Nydia and Glaucus. One thing I 
have quite set my heart on.” She 
stopped as if out of breath. 

“Yes, dear aunt Mary?” 

“T want to dress you up like 
Godfrey’s White Queen.” 

Mrs. Neville fell back upon her 
pillows, watching Audine’s face. 

“Very well,” said the girl, laugh- 
ing, “if you do not think it too 
bold and presuming.” 

“No; it will make a pretty 
tableau. I have photographs. Be- 
sides, I know the drapery so well, 
I am sure I can manage it. Now, 
if you go, dear, I will get up, and 
we will begin our programme after 
breakfast.” 

“Oh, what fun! what fun! I 
must have out the costume-box and 


“see what I can find.” 


She stooped to kiss Mrs. Neville, 
then rose up with a little cry, “Oh, 
my poor flowers !” 

They were quite crushed, bruised, 
and broken. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Audine and Mrs. Neville spent 
some days entirely in the prepara- 
tion for their entertainment. 

There were very few people in- 
vited to act: the two handsome 
daughters of a neighbour; two cou- 
sins of the Fitzjameses, who lived 
about twelve miles off; Godfre 
Neville; and an old Indian colonel, 
with a picturesque white beard, who 
lived close by ;—but Audine resolv- 
ed to do wonders. The Davenports, 
who were tall and dark, appeared 
in various characters, as Rebecca 
and Rowena, Minna and Brenda, 
&c.; Godfrey made a handsome 
Glaucus, with fair little Ella Fitz- 
james for a Nydia; Mrs. Neville 

erself made a splendid Vandyke. 

When the day came, the care- 
fully darkened room was crowded 


with guests, and Audine, peeping 
through the thick baize curtain, felt 
her heart beat fast. 

The first scene was a great suc- 
cess: the performers stood admi- 
rably, the lights were perfectly 
arranged, and a storm of clapping 
followed. 

The pauses were filled up by 
music, picture succeeded picture, 
and the evening began to draw to- 
wards a close. 

“Godfrey,” whispered his mo- 
ther behind the scenes, “I wish 
you would go among the spectators 
now, for I want your artist-eye to 
judge of the effect of this last 
tableau, which I have arranged 
myself.” 

Godfrey looked at her affection- 
ately. 
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“How pale you are, mother! do 
not overtire yourself.” And he 
went out and seated himself among 
the audience. 

There was an unusually long 
pause this time, and the music 
played on valiantly, then it became 
soft, and the curtain drew up sud- 
denly. A low cry, hardly louder 
than an exclamation, burst from 
Godfrey’s lips, and he bent for- 
ward, with his eyes fixed on the 
tableau, and his hands grasping 
the arms of his chair almost con- 
vulsively. . 

“What is it? what is it?’ he 
muttered, with clenched teeth. 

Audine stood on a_ cunningly 
devised white pedestal. She was 
dressed entirely in white; the long 
folds hung as white and still-look- 
ing as marble itself; one of her 
hands held a long white veil over 
her head, and the shadow over 
her face concealed the warm hue 
of life, and made her a very 
statue, wonderfully like the White 
Queen. 

The tableau was greeted with a 
perfect storm of applause; so en- 
thusiastic were they all that they 
did not notice Mrs. Neville’s appear- 
ance, looking very pale and nervous, 
nor did they see the form of Roger 


Girwood half concealed in a corner, ° 


and watching with intense interest. 
Godfrey never moved. 

The music played on very softly, 
then Mrs. Neville advanced in front 
of the stage and said a few words; 
the buzz of applause ceased, and 
holding out her hand to Audine, 
the statue descended from her ped- 
estal, and joined her friends. 

The mother looked round the 
room anxiously. Godfrey had dis- 
appeared. 

- The guests and the actors now 
mingled together, the lights were 
lit rapidly, and dancing began. 

Then Mrs. Neville stole away 
from her guests, and sought her 
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son. She found Godfrey in his 
own room, sitting by the table, 
with his face hidden in his hands. 
Gently she laid her hand upon his 
shoulder: “Godfrey!” she said, 
“ Godfrey !” 

He looked up, his eyes were hag- 
gard and wild. 
“Godfrey, 
you thinking? 

speak ?” 

“Ah me!” he said. “Oh, mo- 
ther, what has come over me? I[ 
cannot believe the sight of my own 
eyes—that statue !” 

“ Yes.” 

“She is the real queen of my 
life. Is she not the ite Queen ? 
Hera come down upon earth, to 
whom I am wed with a golden 
ring !” 

“That statue was Audine.” 

“ Audine!— Audine!” and his 
head fell on his hands again. 

The mother’s blood ran cold. 
Were not reason and delusion bat- 
tling for her son to-night? She 
must, she would save him. 

An hour passed by, then God- 
frey raised his head suddenly; the 
whole expression of his face had 
changed, had become softened and 
intensely weary. 

“Mother,” he said, laying his 
head on her shoulder, “I seem to 
have had a terrible dream. My 
White Queen,” he passed his hand 
over his brow, “is only a statue.” 

“A beautiful piece of marble, 
Godfrey,” said his mother, eagerly. 

“And the real White Queen is 
Audine, a lovely woman who can 
smile, and cry, and breathe.” 

“Ay, and laugh and rejoice, 
Godfrey,”—-she was watching anx- 
iously. 

Then he suddenly sprang to his 
feet. ' 

“What a fool I have been, mo- 
ther!” he exclaimed. “But the 
ring—can you explain to me that 
horrible mystery ? 


tell me, what are 
Why do you not 


x 
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“Listen to me, Godfrey. Gir- 
wood has been examining the sta- 
tue. Are you listening?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“When you left off your work, 
how many fingers were carved ?” 

“ All; only the palm of the hand 
was untouched.” 

“On which did you place your 
ring ?” 

“T do not know—I was mad.” 

“ Listen, Godfrey : could not those 
fingers have been removed, and the 
block which was to be reduced to 
the palm of the hand, converted 
into a new hand with closed fingers ? 
could it have been done in a single 
night ?” 

“But I was there; I must have 
heard.” 

“You were drugged, Godfrey; 
we have evidence to prove that.” 

“But who could have treated me 
so? I have no enemy on earth.” 

“ Castaletti, I fear.” 
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“But why? Mother, I cannot 
believe it.” 

“The drug was bought by him, 
Girwood has discovered; and the 
motive . . . was jealousy: he loved 
Audine.” 

“Oh, mother, mother! what a 
strange story you are telling me!” 

“You are worn out and weary, 
Godfrey; sleep now, and to-morrow, 

lease God, you will be quite well.” 

Mrs. Neville went down -stairs, 
but found the last guest departed, 
and the house shut up and dark: 
when she returned, Godfrey was 
asleep. In the morning he awoke, 
calm, refreshed, and restored to his 
own mind. 

Mrs. Neville very carefully avoided 
any allusion to the past: anxiously 
afraid of awakening his slumbering 
memory—she kept him always with 
her, and incessantly occupied; she 
felt that her work was as yet only 
begun. 


CHAPTER X. 


Several weeks passed during 
which Mrs. Neville continued to 
throw Audine and her son con- 
stantly into each other’s society ; 
as the winter came on and the 
weather prevented a life spent much" 
out of doors, they were of necessity 
constantly together; and Mrs. Ne- 
ville, who was a really clever woman, 
spared no endeavour to draw them 
out, to lead them into arguments 
and discussions, and to make them 
daily more familiar companions. 
Mrs. Burns saw and was uneasy ; 
after many debates within herself 
she made up her mind as to her 
duty, and wrote to Colonel Fitz- 
james. 

Mrs. Neville thought that all was 

ing as she wished, that she would 
& spared any further wiles to bring 
about what she so earnestly desired, 
so her disappointment was keen, 


when one morning Godfrey came 
into her room, and said abruptly, 
“ Mother, I am going to London; I 
must go back to my work.” 

“What is the matter, my dear 
boy ?” 

“The matter?’ he jumped up 
almost fiercely and paced up and 
down the room, “ Mother, am I not 
human? Can I live under the 
same roof as Audine and not love 
her ?” 

“Godfrey !” faltered Mrs. Neville, 
as white as a sheet. “Why not? 
why should you not love her ?” 

“T love that beautiful heavenly 
child? Oh no! I am not fit for 
that. I must go.” 

“But, Godfrey, what barrier 
should stand between you? Why 
are you afraid? Is it that you think 
you cannot win her heart? 

“You torture me. Do you think 
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nothing of this horrible halluci- 
nation (if it was an hallucination) 
which has stood between me and 
my rest? O heavens! even now my 
brain reels. I cannot be certain 
that I am not still in the power 
of Hera come down from above— 
that. I have not seen her white 
hand close on my golden ring.” 

“ Hush, hush !” 

“T know it is not so,” he went 
on; “I know it! I know it! But 
sometimes in agony it comes over 
me, do I know it? can I be certain ? 
I believe I am not all right here,” 
he said with deep pathos, pressing 
his hand on his brow. “It must 
be something wrong—only in her 
presence, when I see her sweet face, 
and hear the sound of her voice, 
all delusion vanishes away, and I 
know that she is a beautiful mor- 
tal, and that I love her with a 
passing love.” 

“Surtly, then, all is well, God- 
frey,” said his mother, eagerly. 
“ Audine is very young; no one yet 
has spoken to her of love; her heart 
is free, she will not be hard to 
win.” 

“Mother, mother, do not tempt 
me.” 

“What do you mean, Godfrey ? 
your hesitation is incomprehensible 
tome. If you love the child, the 
most simple, straightforward thing 
is to win her heart, and make her 
your bride. Night and day I pray 
God for that.” 

There was a pause; when Godfrey 
spoke again his voice was depre- 
cating and timid. 

“Do you think, mother, that I 
shall end as my father did?” 

“ No, no.” 

“Do you remember the misery 
of your life, my own dear mother? 
the bitter tears I have seen you 
shed when I was only a boy?” 

“Godfrey !” her voice was chok- 
ed. 

“T love Audine so dearly that I 
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dread such a future for her more 
than I could express.” 

“You are not like your father.” 

“T am becoming so,” he answer- 
ed, rather wildly. “I used to feel 
when he-told me of the strange and 
terrible things he saw, that they 
would one day be visible to me 
also; but it is different with me. 
When the White Queen comes in 
and stands before me, she is not a 
vision of terror but a divine beauty ; 
there is nothing fearful in her aspect: 
she brings all beautiful and holy 
thoughts to my mind. The old at- 
tributes I strove to represent in her 
—the peace, and joy, and purity, 
and love—they float through my 
mind like a strain of heavenly 
music, and when it passes away, 
my White Queen is no longer Hera, 
but Audine. I have not disen- 
tangled truth from fancy yet, mo- 
ther.” 

Mrs. Neville sighed heavily. 

“Do not disappoint me, Godfrey,” 
she said, with a trembling voice. 
“Do not disappoint me so griev- 
ously as to give up your hope of 
winning Audine. I have hoped 
for it for so long.” 

“ Mother, can you be so cruel to 
her ?” 

“T care nothing for her in com- 
—_ with you; stay, Godfrey— 

ear me”—for he had drawn away 
his hand abruptly at her words; 
“J did not mean that. I love her 
dearly ; it is that I do love her so 
dearly that I long for her to be my 
own daughter.” 

“And yet you would wed her 
to me, one you love dearly, when 
you know in your heart that you 
may be dooming her to untold 
misery.” 

“You must not, you shall not 
say that, Godfrey ! ese delusions 
are your own imagination ; use your 
will, be a man, determine to shake 
them off.” 

“Perhaps; some years hence.” 
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Mrs. Neville felt almost in de- 
spair. Godfrey began again. 

“T am right, mother. I will go 
back to my studio and work hard, 
and when I feel that I have rid 
myself of this horror that hangs 
over me, I will come back.” 

“You will be too late, Godfrey. 
Audine is young and lovely: when 
her brother comes back she will 
g into the great world; she will 

e admired and sought and won, 
while you are still battling with a 
dream.” 

“Surely, mother, I am right.” 

Mrs. Neville’s face suddenly grew 
very white, and she pressed her 
hands tightly together. Bending 
down her head she spoke very 
fast— 

“Godfrey, have you ever thought 
of one thing? You have seen a great 
deal of Audine, have been constantly 
with her, have betrayed your feel- 
ings towards her more than you 
know of,— suppose she has also 
learnt to love you?” 

“Good heavens !” 

“T only say suppose; but if it 
was so, my boy! Godfrey, Godfrey, 
if it was so!” 

He covered his face with his hands; 
she tried to force them away. 

“Tell me, would you still go?” 
she said. 

“ Do you think it is true, mother ?” 
he asked, suddenly. “You cannot 
be deceiving me; it would be too 
¢ruel,” 

“T only said suppose,” she said, 
trying to speak lightly. 

“ But do you think so? Has she 
= you any reason to think so? 

ell me, I entreat.” 

“T . . . I think so;” her dry 
lips could hardly articulate the lie. 
Godfrey’s whole face lit up with 
an indescribable look of rapture. 

“Oh, mother!” he cried, with 
that joy radiant in his eyes. “Oh, 
if I have indeed won her love, my 
guardian angel! my sweet queen! 
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May God shower down all His 
choicest gifts on her head, and bless 
me, me also, for her sake.” 

He threw himself on a stool at 
her feet, and taking her hands be- 
gan to question her eagerly. 

“Tell me, what makes you think 
so? can it be true? Tell me all you 
can. Oh, is such a joy really to 
come to me?” 

“T can tell you nothing, God- 
frey,” said his mother, forcing a 
smile. “When the time comes, 
you must ask all this of herself; 
all I beg of you is, that you submit 
to. be guided by me.” 

“May I not go to her, and tell 
her how I love her?” 

“No, no; not yet—leave all to 
me. She isso young, Godfrey ; give 
her time and be patient. Now, for 
the first time, begin your suit, and 
all will be well.” 

“Tf she will only give me some 
tiny sign of encouragement!” 

“T will tell her you are going; 
and if she asks you to stay, will that 
be enough ?” 

“Enough! more than enough 
for me. I would go to the far end 
of the world to please her.” 

Mrs. Neville rose suddenly; a 
feeling came over her that she could 
bear this no longer. She had taken 
the first step—there was no retreat 

ossible now. 

“T will go to her at once,” she 
said, and left the room. 

Audine was half asleep by the 
fire, reading. She opened her eyes 
when Mrs. Neville came in. 

“T am so comfortable, 
Mary,” she said, sleepily. 

“T have come to ask you to 
do something for me!” said Mrs. 
Neville, sitting down. 

“ With all my heart.” 

Audine was awake in a second. 
Mrs. Neville went to the wash-hand- 
stand, poured out a glass of water 
and drank it down, then she came 
back to Audine. 


aunt 
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“The fact is, my dear, that God- 
frey is going away.” 

“ Now—at once ?” 

“Yes; and, Audine, I do not 
want him to go. He has been ill, 
and is not well yet, and I am so 
anxious to keep him with me.” 

“ Dear aunt Mary !” cried Audine, 
“what can I do? Can you not 
persuade him ?” 

“T cannot persuade him, but 
perhaps you could; he would do 
anything for you.” 

“Oh, I will ask him, of course,” 
said Audine; “but I am afraid that 
if he will not listen to you, he will 
not to me.” 

“Tt is quite a different thing,” 
said Mrs. Neville, decidedly. 

“Yes; he might not refuse from 
courtesy ; but still I must not bore 
him if he really wants to go.” 

“ My dear, dear child—bore him! 
He would go to the end of the world 
to serve you.” 

' Audine looked startled, then 
blushed rosy red at the thought 
which had passed through her mind. 

“] think it will bore him ;” but Mrs. 
Neville would not let her draw back. 

“You have promised to ask him,” 
she said, eagerly. 
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“Tndeed, dear, I want him so 
very much to stay; it is so impor- 
tant both to him and to me.” 

“Very well, aunt Mary,” said 
Audine; “I will run down and ask 
him.” 

Mrs. Neville’s words, or rather the 
manner in which they had been 
uttered, awoke Audine’s self -con- 
sciousness. She felt uncomfortable 
and shy of the young sculptor; the 
shyness imparted a certain dignity 
to her slight figure, as she slowly 
went down to the drawing-room and 
up to the chimney-piece against 
which he was leaning. 

“T hope you will not go away,” 
she said, gently. “I think it would 
be much better that you should 
stay.” ; 
“ You wish me to stay?” he said, 
very eagerly. 

“Your mother wishes it; we both 
do,” she answered. He was looking 
at her so earnestly that the colour 
again mantled in her cheek, and 
she turned away her face and looked 
into the fire. 

Godfrey made one step forward. 
“ Audine,” he said, softly—then 
stopping himself very suddenly, he 
left the room. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Burnie,” said Audine to her 
nurse, as she was brushing her hair 
that night, “when a man falls in 
love, how does he show it?” 

Mrs. Burns looked considerably 
startled, but she preserved her pres- 
ence of mind. 

“That depends, my dear, on the 
gentleman; some show it a great 
deal more than others.” 

“Oh, I never saw any one in love, 
Burnie, so I want to know how you 
know whether they are in love or 
not.” 

“Tt is not always very easy to 
say, Miss Audine. Some talk very 


much, some get very stiff, and some 
very flighty ; some never speak at 
all. I’ve known one who would 
go all the way round the room, 
touching every chair and table in it, 
rather than walk straight; and one 
I knew who was always walking 
backwards instead of standing still. 

Audine laughed. 

“And are these the only signs? 
How are they to be distinguished 
from ordinary shyness? Is there no 
other means of telling ?” 

“Very little else until the pro- 
posal comes off, Miss. Sometimes 
they use the young lady’s Christian, 
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name by mistake, which betrays 
who is always in their thoughts.” 

Audine started. 

“ But you hold your head a little 
more steady, my dear, for a good 
last brush. Whatever’s put gentle- 
men into your mind to-night, dear?” 

“Oh, nothing !” 

“ You will know all about it when 
your time comes, Miss Audine ; but 
don’t you go thinking about non- 
sense things when the Colonel is 
away.” 

“T wish he would come back, 
Burnie,” she sighed. 

“ Well, the best part of the year 
is over,and I should not be a bit 
surprised if he was home sooner 
than you think.” 

“How delightful it would be!” 
cried Audine. 

Godfrey, Neville began his suit. 
He lingered about the drawing- 
room ; he sought Audine’s opinion 
and advice on every subject; he 
listened to her with deference; he 
followed her movements with wist- 
ful eyes, and tried hard to persuade 
himself that his mother was right, 
and that the new reserve and shy- 
ness which she showed towards him 
were only the results of an unknown 
deep feeling. 

Meanwhile he found his mind 
gradually clearing itself from the 
strange medley of fancies which 
had tormented him so long, and 
one only object engrossed his 
thoughts. 

Mrs. Neville watched it all with 
painful interest. In every way she 
endeavoured to bring the two into 
conversation; and when she and 
Audme were by themselves she 
would always be talking of God- 
frey—of his beauty, his genius, the 
kindness of his disposition. Au- 
dine felt soon nothing but a great 
wish to get away from Lealstone, 
and a longing for her brother which 
often made her very unhappy. She 
was oppressed by Godfrey’s atten- 
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tions, and longed to be freed from 
them ; and it required all her loy- 
ing sympathy with the feelings of 
others not to show Mrs. Neville that 
the constant conversation about her 
son wearied her. She could not 
understand what it was that made 
Mrs. Neville watch her so anxiously 
with such scrutinising eyes. 

One day Godfrey was obliged to 
dine out. He would have refused, 
but his mother would not permit it 
—she thought it better to have 
Audine quietly to herself for once. 

When she heard of it, Audine 
childishly skipped for joy — she 
could not conceal her pleasure. 

They counter-ordered the late 
dinner and substituted a comfort- 
able tea, over which Mrs. Neville 
and Audine became quite merry and 
natural again, and Audine felt 
happier than she had done for 
weeks. But it was not to last: tea 
over, they returned to the drawing- 
room, and checking Audine’s im- 
pulse to sit on the hearth-rug and 
romp with the dogs, Mrs. Neville 
drew her down on the sofa, saying 
that she had something very serious 
to say to her. 

Poor Audine turned pale; she 
dreaded what was coming, and she 
put her hands over her face and 
cried, “Oh, not to-night, aunt Mary 
—not to-night !” 

“Do not be childish, Audine,” 
said Mrs. Neville, rather sharply. 
“T really must talk to you.” 

Audine withdrew her hands, and 
looking up wistfully said, “ Very 
well.” 

“ Audine,” began Mrs. Neville, 
solemnly, “you are no longer a 
child; you have arrived at an age at 
which a girl begins to acquire power 
over the happiness of others.” 

Audine lowered her face. 

“ My Audine, that power is a gift 
Do you un- 
derstand me ?” 

“ Yes.” 
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“And cannot be too carefully 
used,” went on Mrs. Neville, rest- 
lessly twisting her fingers together. 
“If a man’s whole happiness de- 
pends upon a woman, it is a great 
responsibility for her; if she has 
encouraged him, the responsibility 
is much greater, is it not ?” 

“Yes,” again murmured Audine. 

“And you have done that, my 
darling ; your sweet ways and looks 
have taught Godfrey to love you. 
It has made me so very happy,” she 
went on, with a trembling voice, 
“for it will make you my own dear 
little daughter.” 

But Audine, with a dignity all 
her own, had drawn back, and was 
looking at her friend with her clear 
eyes. “You are mistaken, aunt 
Mary,” she said. “You do not 
mean what you say.” 

“T do mean it. I know how 
very young you are, and I feared 
that if Godfrey were himself to 
speak to you first, you would 

“ T would answer him as I answer 
you, aunt Mary.” 

“ And how is that, my child? 
My dear child, can you love him ?” 

“Oh no, no.” 

“Then all this time you have 
been deceiving my poor boy, heart- 
less, cruel girl !—leading him on to 
his own destruction ; walking with 
him, talking to him, and letting him 
believe that you saw and valued his 
love.” 

Audine became very white, and 
all her courage fled ; she trembled 
as if caught in a trap. 

“Oh, aunt Mary, I know nothing 
of these things! Did I encourage 
him? What does it mean? Qh, I 
hope not.” 

“You have taught him to love 
you as few men love; you have de- 
stroyed his future, ruined his hopes. 
Oh, Audine!” and Mrs. Neville 
caught her hands and looked eagerly 
into her face. 

“ What can I do?” cried the poor 
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child. “Indeed I did not mean 
it. I do not love him. I never 
can.” 

Mrs. Neville looked at her with a 
look almost of hatred in her face ; 
then a moan burst from her lips, 
and she said, “Oh, what a fatal 
thing love for you is, Audine! first 
Castaletti, and now my Godfrey !” 

Now Mrs. Neville was terrified at 
the effect of her words: every trace 
of colour fled from Audine’s lips, 
her eyes became distended. 

“What!” she gasped. “ What 
did you say?” 

“T said,” repeated Mrs. Neville, 
wildly, “that the love of you will 
be as fatal to Godfrey as it was to 
Castaletti.” 

“God help me!” cried Audine, 
with a piteous cry; and she fell 
forward in a death-like fainting-fit, 
striking her head violently on the 
marble fender. Greatly terrified as 
she was, Mrs. Neville would not 
ring for help—her work was but 
half done: idolatrous in her love for 
her son, to Audine she was pitiless. 
She laid her on the sofa, bathed her 
forehead with eau-de-cologne, and 
sat fanning her eagerly until she 
opened her eyes. Audine looked 
round her wildly. 

“ Was it love for me? Oh, aunt 
Mary, was it that that killed him ? 
Did he go from me to that horrible 
death?” and she clung to Mrs. 
Neville, trembling violently. : 

“Tt was unfortunate,” said Mrs, 
Neville, with dry lips; “but the 
effect of love is overwhelming to 
some men; it has driven them to all 
sorts of desperate actions.” 

“ Was it that ?”’ 

“T will not deceive you, Audine; 
it may not have been his body 
that was found—the condition of 
the——” 

“Oh, stop, stop!” cried Audine, 
shuddering. “ How shall I bear it? 
what can I do ?” 

Mrs. Neville bent towards her, 
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and whispered, in words that sounded 
almost like a hiss— 

“ Save Godfrey from such a fate.” 

Audine sank back, pressing her 
hands convulsively over her brow. 

“ Aunt Mary,” she cried, “ I have 
no mother !” 

Mrs. Neville hesitated for one 
moment, during which the good 
battled with the evil in her heart; 
then she said, in a voice which the 
very emotion she strove to control 
made very cold— 

“T would not urge you for the 
world, Audine; you must act of 
your own free will. You shall never 
say that I influenced your decision.” 

“ Will you not help me ?” 

“T cannot; I am too much inter- 
ested, I am too much terrified when 
I think of what the result of your 
refusal might be—it takes away my 
power to help you.” 

Audine rose to her feet panting. 

“Give me time to think,” she 
said. 

“ Yes, yes, take time, but do not 
keep me too long i in suspense ; tell 
me soon, Audine.” 

“T will.” 

“And oh, my dear child,” cried 
Mrs. Neville, following her to the 
door, “ask no counsellor but your 
own heart; do not talk to your 
nurse about it—promise me.” 

“Very well,” said Audine, and 
she went up-stairs. She threw her- 
' self on her bed, covering her face 
with her hands, trying to think; 
but only one overwhelming thought 
was with her. 

“She says it was my doing, my 
fault; he killed himself for my 
fatal love! I am guilty of his 
death.” Then through the dark- 
ness she could fancy she saw the 
satyr-like face of Castaletti, always 
watching her. Her head ached ter- 
ribly : she was unconscious of the 
blow she had received in falling, 
and wondered vaguely at the violent 
pain. A grievous sense of self-pity 
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came over her—she felt as if she 
had lost all the happiness of her 
youth, that now she must carry 
with her a regret and horror to her 
dying day. What should she do? 
Then with a thrill almost of bodily 
pain she remembered Mrs. Neville’s 
words, “Save Godfrey from such 
a fate.” From such a fate! 
Would he also die, and for her 
sake? A terror of herself came 
over her: she rose hurriedly from 
her bed and lit the candles; she 
glanced at herself in the glass, 
and was startled by the white face 
she saw with bloodless lips and dis- 
tended eyes. She hastily smoothed 
her hair and went swiftly along the 
passage to Burns’s room, where her 
old nurse was sitting half asleep, 
waiting for her young mistress’s 
bell. 

Audine put a strong restraint 
upon herself; the strength of her 
feelings made her act well; but had 
Burns been fully awake, she could 
not have been deceived in her 
child. 

“ Burnie,” said Audine, leaning 
on the back of her chair, “I have 
been reading a very strange novel ; 
it has made me nervous. The re- 
jected lover killed himself. Tell 
me, Burnie, do such things happen 
in real life ?”’ 

“ My dear, I have often told you 
not to go reading those sorts of 
nonsense before going to bed. 
Lovers indeed !” 

“ Do they ever in real life ?” 

“T never knew but one fret much, 
Miss Audine, and scores of others 
who married another woman within 
a@ year.” 

“And that one case?” faltered 
Audine. 

“Tt was a peculiar one, my dear. 
The girl was a neighbour of ours at 
home, Hester Brown, and — 
pretty, and she led him on to thin 
she liked him above a bit, and then 
made a fool of him at last. He 
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was not over-wise, poor lad, and he 
went quietly away to the river. He 
might have fallen in—perhaps he 
did— but all the neighbours put it 
down to her score.” 

“Oh, Burnie !” 

Burns jumped up at the tone of 
her voice. ‘“ What is it, my child? 
what is it?” 

“Do not keep me—let me go; I 
must go down-stairs.” 


“My dear, you had much better ~ 


come to bed.” 

“ No, no—let me go,” and Audine 
broke from her detaining hands and 
ran down-stairs. 

Mrs. Neville was still in the 
drawing-room, but the lights were 
all put out save one hand-candle 
and the remains of the fire. Au- 
dine went swiftly up to her. 

“T am come,” she said. 

“And you consent, my Audine, 
my child?” 

“Yes.” 

“You will be my Godfrey’s wife, 
the joy and happiness of us all?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Let me kiss you, Audine. How 
happy you have made me, you little 

ow.” 


But Audine recoiled from her 
touch. 

At that moment the hall-door 
opened with a latch-key; some one 
came in—they could hear his foot- 
steps. 

“Ts that Castaletti?” said Au- 
dine, suddenly. 

“ Audine, you are dreaming! It 
is Godfrey. Wait here, my darling; 
I will send him to you.” 

And she left the room. 

Audine retreated into the very 
farthest corner, pressing back against 
the wall with her hands clasped on 
her breast, and waited. One mo- 
ment—it seemed an hour—and 
Godfrey came in. 

“Ts it true, Audine? Does my 
mother say truth indeed ?” 

“Yes.” Again that fatal word. 

“And you will be all my own, 
my darling—the light of my life ?” 

Audine could bear ne more; and 
when he would fain have poured 
out to her all the love of his heart, 
she tore herself from his hands, and 
fled from him in terror too great for 
words. 

Godfrey and his mother sat up late 
that night, talking in eager tones. 


CHAPTER XII. 


When the Nevilles met at break- 
fast on the following morning, Au- 
dine did not appear. More than an 
hour passed, and Mrs. Neville be- 
came uneasy at her absence. At 
last she got up, left off pretending to 
eat her breakfast, and went up-stairs 
to see what made Audine so late. 

At the door of her room Mrs. 
Burns met her, looking exceedingly 
stiff and severe. 

“T think you had better not go 
in, ma’am,” she said, very coldly. 
“Miss Audine has been very ill all 
night.” 

“Til! Have you sent for the 
doctor ?” 


“T have taken that liberty, ma’am. 
Indeed you had better not go in till 
he comes.” 

“Why did you not come for 
me?” said Mrs. Neville. “It was 
very wrong of you.” 

At this moment Audine called 
out, in a high clear voice, “ Aunt 
Mary!” And Mrs. Neville pushed 
past the nurse, and went in. 

The young girl was sitting up in 
bed, all her long brown hair float- 
ing behind her; and she was speak- 
ing in a very rapid, confused way. 
She caught hold of Mrs. Neville’s 

ds. 


“Nothing, nothing can save 
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him!” she said. “They are going 
to throw him down the shaft; and 
all the neighbours blame me, and 
say it was love for me that killed 
him. Oh, George, George! I wish 
he would not watch me so.” She 
clung suddenly to Mrs. Neville. 
“He watches me, half crouching 
down ; and I know he is there even 
when I am asleep, and he says such 
strange things. The White Queen! 
Godfrey has a bride already. Who 
said that? And why did he tell 
me? What is Godfrey’s bride to 
me? There is no perfection like his 
bride. He is hers, all hers. He is 
mad, and has given himself to her. 
What did he mean? And then he 
went away, poor soul, to the river- 
side. Sing willow, willow, all the 
green willow. What is that?” 

So suddenly she started, and 
pointed into vacancy, that an in- 
tense terror seized them. 

“There! there! there! What is 
it? Who is it? Is it dead, or does 
it still move? Will no one tell me 
who it is? Oh, heaven! is it God- 
frey or that other?” 

All day the delirium increased. 
The doctor, when he saw her, sent 
away his carriage, and refused to 
leave her side. “She must have 
had some terrible shock,” he said 
to Mrs. Neville. And the poor 
woman wept tears of bitter grief 
and remorse. All day getting worse 
and worse, Audine’s voice, that used 
to be so soft and sweet, grew so 
loud and wild that no one could 
have recognised the sound. Now 
she would implore Mrs. Neville to 
help her—to save her from her 
fate; then call her brother till 
the house seemed to ring with his 
name. But one ever-present horror 
seemed to haunt her— Castaletti’s 
face watching her; and sometimes, 
in her struggles to escape from it, 
it required all Mrs. Neville’s and 
Burns’s united strength to keep her 
in bed. 

So the long days came to an end 
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one after another, and brought no 
relief. All day Godfrey wandered 
about in aimless misery. He would 
sit down and endeavour to read, 
then spring up and pace the room, 
or sit with his face hidden, every 
sense sharpened to hear sounds from 
the sick-room. Then, for hours to- 
gether, he would wait on the stairs, 
till the sound of that beloved voice, 
never ceasing, never changing in its 
unnatural tone, became more than 
he could bear; and he would dash 
away out of the house—anywhere 
—to escape. In the evening his 
mother would come down to him; 
but she was changed. She seemed 
as if she could hardly bear to meet 
his eye; and she would give her 
hopeless news without any soften- 
ing words, and go back as quickly as 
she could. And the days passed on. 

Then came a letter from Colonel 
Fitzjames; he was on his way— 
would be here in a few days. In 
anguish, the thought suggested it- 
self to all those watchers, would he 
be in time? 

The doctors spoke of a strangely 
depressed nervous system, aggravat- 
ed by the violent blow on the head 
which she had received which had 
produced this terrible brain-fever. 

At last—it was in the dead of 
night—her voice died suddenly 
away, and was succeeded by so 
awful and profound a stillness that 
they knew not how to bear it. 

When morning dawned they 
said she was just alive, that was 
all: the heart still beat, the faint 
breath still dimmed the mirror, but 
all hope was over—the exhaustion 
seemed beyond remedies. Godfrey 
stood outside her door, listening to 
the softest movement within. 

At last they set the door wide 
open for air, and he stole in. They 
were all standing motionless round 
her, watching the ivory-white of her 
cheek, the half-shut eyes, the half- 
closed lips. Thealoctor bent suddenly 
down, and put his hand on her heart. 
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Mrs. Neville gave him one wild 


look, and he shook his head sorrow- 
fully. Godfrey saw, and could bear 
no more; he turned and rushed 
down-stairs—down into the. room 
in which he had last seen her, and 
he leant against the wall against 
which she had leant when he had 
held her hands and for one short 
second pressed her to his heart. 
His mother followed him, cold as 
ice, with burning colour on her 
cheeks. 

“She is dead, Godfrey,” she said, 
in a voice out of which all the tone 
had gone—‘“she is dead, and I 
have killed her.” 

Godfrey grasped her arm. 
“Speak, woman! what do you 
mean ?” 

“1 deceived her and you. 
Godfrey, be merciful !” 

“Then it is not true? She did 
not love me !”’ 

“ Godfrey !” 

“It is not true! you have broken 
our hearts, and betrayed us both by 
a lie.” 

“ Godfrey !” 

But he threw her from him, and 
was gone—gone before she could 
hold him fast, and had left her 
alone in her bitter woe. 

Meanwhile quick steps had 
mounted the stairs—steps that had 
not been there for many a day— 
and had gone straight to Audine’s 
room. 

“They told me I was too late,” 
cried Colonel Fitzjames; his voice 
sounded strangely loud, and they 
all drew back, and allowed him to 
approach and kneel beside her. 


Oh, 
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“Oh, my God, I am not too 
late! Audine! my darling, m 
precious one, look up! Audine!” 

Did that voice really bring her 
back from the grave? Were their 
prayers keeping her with them? A 
moment, a few seconds more, and 
the pure spirit would have returned 
to God who gave it. But no; from 
the shore of the dark river the 
angels brought her back, once more 
to take up the burden and heat of 
the day. 

A little quiver of the eyelid, not 
more than the effect of the softest 
breath of air passing over the petals 
of a flower—they watched in breath- 
less anxiety — then over her lips 
came a smile of ineffable sweetness ; 
the angels were bidding her fare- 
well, were winging their way home 
again and leaving her behind. 

The doctor put brandy to her 
lips—thank God, she swallowed 
that !—then her head fell back and 
her eyes closed. In terror Colonel 
Fitzjames bent down. 

“ No, no,” said the old doctor, un- 
consciously using Bible words, “ she 
is not dead, bit sleepeth.” 

The hush of the house was un- 
broken; no one moved. but to give 
her what was needful—they hardly 
dared to breathe. 

When Audine again opened her 
eyes, they rested on her brother 
with such a look of trust and peace 
that the tears fell fast from his own, 
and his whole soul went up to God 
in passionate thankfulness that he 
had spared to him the beloved 
sister, who was to him as dear as 
his own child would have been. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mrs. Neville confessed all. She 
strove neither to conceal anything 
nor to shelter herself from blame, 
but told all—her reason for so pas- 
sionate a wish that Audine should 
marry her son, and the fatal deceit 


she had practised to bring it about. 
At first Colonel Fitzjames could 
not forgive it: his first words were 
bitter reproaches ; but in the thank- 
fulness of watching the daily change 
and improvement in his Audine, he 
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gradually began to resume his old 
manner with her, and she felt her- 
self pardoned by him. But she 
could not forgive herself, and the 
bitter pain of that time was in- 
creased tenfold by Godfrey’s disap- 
pearance. When he rushed out of 
that house believing Audine to be 
dead, he had never returned; and 
all she knew was that, by her wish, 
Girwood was wandering from place 
to place seeking him. She dared 
not think of what his state of mind 
might be. 

Audine’s recovery was very slow. 
Long after the fever left her she 
was very nervous, and would be 
constantly entreating her brother 
to assure her over and over again 
that Castaletti’s death had nothing 
to do with her. She would wake 
up in the night in an agony of 
terror, and nothing would calm her 
but his presence; and it was many 
weeks before she grew strong 


enough to battle with this dread, 
and overcome it; and they feared 
that it would take years before Mrs. 
Neville’s fatal words would vanish 
from her mind. 

When the early spring set in 
Audine was allowed to come down- 


stairs. The first sight of Mrs. 
Neville, shortly after her return 
to consciousness, had so danger- 
ously excited her, that they were 
not allowed to meet again; and 
without the comfort of feeling that 
she could be of use, the time 
seemed preternaturally long to the 
poor woman. 

A mild, warm spring set in; 
there were brilliant days, such as 
often come for a short time in 
March, when Audine first came 
down into the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Neville did not venture to ask 
whether she might see her; and 
Colonel Fitzjames, having forgot- 
ten the fact of her exclusion, did 
not say anything about it; and 
as the hour drew near at which 
the little invalid was to appear, 
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she felt her heart beating very fast 
with anxiety and anticipation. She 
had rearranged the room completely, 
— it hardly looked the same: a large 
sofa, flanked by a screen, was drawn 
up to the window; a little table 
covered with books and snowdrops 
close to it; a pretty lace quilt,—all 
to look as bright and cheerful as 
possible. 

She was still standing inspecting 
all her arrangements, when Burns 
came in to see if everything was 
ready. When she saw Mrs. Neville 
she stopped and would have re- 
treated with a very stiff curtsy ; but 
Mrs. Neville stopped her, involun- 
tarily twisting her hands in her 
nervousness. 

“ Burns, do you think I might 
see Miss Fitzjames? Would it hurt 
her now ?” 

“T can’t say, ma’am.” 

“ But what do you think? I do 
so long to see her! but I would 
not do her harm for the world.” 

“No, ma’am, harm enough has 
been done already,” said the nurse. 

“Oh, do tell me! I dare not do 
it on my own responsibility ”—and 
the tears rose to her eyes. 

“T can’t take it upon myself to 
say, ma’am,” repeated Burns. 

“And has she never asked for 
me? never mentioned my name ?” 

“She talked of you incessantly, 
enough for me to understand per- 
fectly well what she meant, but 
never to ask for you.” 

“Burns, why are you so un- 
friendly to me? you are changed.” 

Burns was trembling with sup- 
pressed feeling. “I can’t say, 
ma’am ; things have changed, and 
them as causes things to change, 
should not wonder to find them 
so.” 

“ But in nothing have I changed to 
you,” said Mrs. Neville, haughtily ; 
but Burns’s feelings would no longer 
be controlled. 

“ Men are not like women, ma’am, 
and I can see it’s all dead and 
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buried like with the Colonel; but 
I can never forgive you—not if 
a thousand years passed over my 
head, and you asked pardon every 


_ day of the thousand. To take and 


deceive my young lady, and she a 
motherless child! I beg your par- 
don, ma’am ; and if you are offended 
I cannot help it, for you brought it 
on yourself ”—and without waiting 
for an answer Burns curtsied and 
left the room. 

Mrs. Neville’s first feeling was 
intense indignation, but to her 
crushed spirit soon came the relief 
of tears: she was reaping the sad 
fruits of ill-doing. She would not 
attempt to see Audine after that, 
until one day that she received a 
message from the invalid herself, 
begging her to come to her. 

As she was going, Colonel Fitz- 
james met her and asked her to 
speak to him ‘in the library first. 
He looked nervous and hesitating, 
as if he hardly knew how to begin. 

“What have you got to say to 
me, George?” she said. “If it is 
to warn me not to agitate Audine, 
I will tell you beforehand that I 
will be very careful.” 

“The fact is, Mrs. Neville,” he 
began, “that one fixed, strong idea 
has remained in Audine’s mind, 
that she is—in fact, that her en- 
gagement to your son stands as it 
did.” 

Mrs. Neville started; he went 
on: “It is a difficult thing to say, 
and I would not hurt your feelings 
if I could help it, but I cannot 
allow such an engagement. I was 
a fool to trust her out of my own 
sight. I do not mean to distress 
you,” he said, seeing that she had 
covered her face with her hands, 
“but I must beg you to do all in 
your power to undo the mischief 
——to make her feel that she is ab- 
-solutely free. Do not speak to her 
about it unless she begins. Now, 
shall we go?” 

Mrs. Neville followed him; her 






heart was too full for speech. Just 
outside the door she paused to take 
breath. How would Audine receive 
her? What would she say and do? 

In another moment she found 
herself kneeling by the sofa, warmly 
kissed, and struggling hard to sup- 
press her tears. 

Not till she was seated quietly 
opposite to her did Mrs. Neville 
see how much Audine was changed ; 
it was more than the loss of her 
long hair and the soft pink of her 
cheek could effect. Though she was 
as charming as ever, perhaps more 
so, her life had lost something out 
of it that would never come back, 
—she was no longer a child. 

They passed a quiet still evening 
together, Colonel Fitzjames reading 
the ‘ Antiquary’ aloud, Audine pre- 
tending to knit, but leaving the 
white wool idle in her lap. When 
the clock struck nine, Colonel 
Fitzjames went away to call Burns 
to help him to carry her up-stairs ; 
he had scarcely left the room when 
Audine held out her thin little 
hand and said, “ Where is Mr. Ne- 
ville, aunt Mary ?” 

Mrs. Neville never had much 
presence of mind, and now she lost 
it altogether; she covered her face 
with her hands, saying piteously— 

“Oh, Audine, I do not know!” 

She was terrified out of her 
senses, for Audine fell back heav- 
ily and fainted away. 

To call for help, to be hastily 
pushed aside out of the way, was 
the work of a moment, and she 
found herself alone. 

Audine did not again leave her 
room for some days; she was inces- 
santly asking about Godfrey, and 
they invented all sorts of answers. 
Her anxiety made her too acute for 
deception, and the doctor consid- 
ered it a matter of grave importance 
that her mind should be set at rest, 
and still there was nothing to say. 

Mrs. Neville, no longer admitted 
to Audine’s presence, became so 
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miserably, irritably anxious, that at 
last she could no longer bear it, 
and she made up her mind to go 
to London to Girwood, and wait 
there for tidings of her son. 

All agitation and _ excitement 
were to be kept from Audine; the 
doctor warned Mrs. Neville that 
this was of paramount importance, 
and it seemed to strike her with an 
additional pang, she had so longed 
to unburden herself to Audine, to 
entreat her pardon. She passed one 
whole morning in bitter tears, then 
she determined that she would go 
away in the night without any fare- 
well. She told her plan to Colonel 
Fitzjames, and he thanked her with 
a warmth which it was sweet to 
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her to remember afterwards. So 
when all were asleep but her own 
servants and Colonel Fitzjames, 
Mrs. Neville stole up to Audine’s 
room for one last look. : 

She felt as if her heart was burst- 
ing as she looked on the sleeping 
girl, her little face so white and 
fragile, the slender hands clasped 
over her head, so thin and trans- 
parent that every blue vein was 
visible. Her chest heaved with 
sobs, she fell on her knees and 
prayed as she never had prayed 
before; and as Colonel Fitzjames 
led her away to her carriage, she 
groped with her hands, as if blind 
to all but the intensity of her own 
pain. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The keen cold air blew on Mrs. 
Neville’s face as she drove up the 
Thames embankment; it was so 
cold and chilly that she drew her 
shawl tightly round her. The 
river stirred and shivered under 
the air, and as yet there was no 
busy life, no hurrying to and fro in 
the shadowless twilight. Gaunt 
and grim rose the great figure-heads 
in Girwood’s Yard. A _ strange 
wonder passed through Mrs. Neville’s 
mind, whether, when the whole 
city slept, these great figures re- 
ceived the power of speech, and 
told each other tales of the days 
gone by. 

She rang the bell, dismissing her 
cab, and the door was opened at 
once by the owner of the house. He 
seemed to show no surprise at see- 
ing her, but said in a whisper, “I 
have brought him home; will you 
come to him at once?” 

“Ah, thank God! and how 
” she stopped, for Girwood 
shook his head sorrowfully and 
walked on before her. It was dark 





in the passages, and the candle he 
carried across the yard seemed a 


strange contrast in its red garish 
light to the cold blue air. 

On to the studio they went; 
then Girwood whispered, “I have 
had the ring removed; do not con- 
tradict a word he says, I beseech 
you.” 

He slid back the door and went 
in. 

The studio was brilliantly illu- 
minated, as it used to be, and all 
the vases were full of tulips and 
other spring flowers. In the midst 
of it, before the fatal statue, stood 
Godfrey. He was in deep mourn- 
ing. When he saw his mother he 
smiled a strange pathetic smile, and 
began to speak in a voice as if he 
were speaking in a dream— 

“When the world was young, 
Hera came down from heaven, 
divinely beautiful and good, and 
I wed her with a golden ring, two 
thousand years ago, mother—two 
thousand years ago. And while 
she remained upon earth all was 
joy; wars ceased in all the lands, 
and sorrow vanished away.” 

Mrs. Neville watched him in tear- 
less agony. 
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“But when the ages rolled on, 
and daylight merged into evening, 
and the twilight of the world be- 
gan, her spirit left me, and she 
is now a cold and lifeless stone. 
Look !” 

“God help me!” cried the un- 
happy mother. He paid no heed 
to her words, but went on— 

“T cannot tell how it was— 
whether it was a dream, a wild 
vision of the night—but the room 
was all full of faces, and a voice 
cried, ‘She is dead.’ I heard them 
call her name once, twice, thrice! 
‘Audine! Audine! Audine!’ and 
then when I looked they had borne 
her away, and I was alone with 
that.” He stretched out both hands 
to the statue. “ And that lives not, 
breathes not, speaks not; it is a 
lifeless, soulless stone. But twilight 
grows into darkness, and the night 
of the world will soon begin.” 

The great dread of her life had 
come upon Mrs. Neville, reason had 
forsaken her son. 

She took rooms close to Gir- 
wood’s Yard, and spent every day 
in that agonised watch for some 
sign of improvement, some gleam 
of hope in his condition. 

They telegraphed these short lines 
to Colonel Fitzjames: “Found 
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Godfrey here; shall remain with 
him.” 

The relief was very great. He 
hastened at once to Audine with 
the news, and it was wonderful to 
see what rapid progress she made 
towards recovery when the anxiety 
was over. 

The doctor now strongly urged 
that they should go abroad. To 
Audine the idea of a journey in 
Italy was perfectly delightful. She 
had never travelled, and her anti- 
cipations of all the wonders she was 
to see made her brother fear that 
she might be disappointed ; but this 
new turn to her thoughts was a 
great boon, and made her almost 
forget her troubles. 

Colonel Fitzjames sent for books 
for her: Mrs. Jameson’s ‘Lives of 
the Saints,’ Murrays, and Baede- 
kers. All were, however, thrown 
aside when she had got possession 
of ‘The History of Christian Art,’ 
which she studied with extreme 
delight. 

There was no reason to put off 


-their start. They proposed to spend 


the rest of April and all May in 
Florence; and when it grew too 
hot to remain in Italy, to go up to 
the Lakes and finish by a tour in 
Switzerland. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The brilliant sun shone down on 
the streets of Florence, a cloudless 
sky of exquisite blue, and the air 
full of the ineffable sweetness of an 
Italian May. 

Audine had enjoyed herself be- 
yond her greatest expectations — 
scenery, galleries, all was one con- 
tinued source of delight. Her 
health had improved, her mind 
developed, and Colonel Fitzjames 
had every reason to be proud of the 
admiration his lovely young sister 
excited wherever she appeared. 

It was growing too hot for Flor- 


ence, they must turn their steps to 
the cooler and more bracing Switz- 
erland; but yet they lingered on— 
these hot days were so delicious. 
They had finished their self -ap- 
pointed task of sight-seeing, and 
now had only to enjoy themselves ; 
going again to each favourite re- 
sort when and as often as they 
pleased. 

Two days before the day ap- 
pointed for their departure, Colonel 
Fitzjames received a long letter from 
Mrs. Neville. Its black seal made 
him at once hide it from his sister’s 
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sight; but after reading it through, 
he determined to conceal nothing 
from her, but tell her as gently and 
considerately as he could that poor 
Godfrey’s troubled spirit was at 
rest. 

Audine was seated by the win- 
dow looking on the sunlit Arno; 
her eyes were dim with crying as 
her brother read aloud her dear old 
friend’s letter :— 


“My pear Grorer,— Perhaps 
you may have seen in the papers 
my loss—the death of my Godfrey. 
Perhaps Audine knows, or it may 
be that you have thought it best to 
conceal it from her: some day you 
may be able to show her this. If 
I write incoherently you must not 
blame me. He is lying in the 
studio, and I have just been in 
there to say my last good-bye, and 
at this very moment they are hid- 
ing him away from my sight. After 
to-morrow is over I shall be better. 
He looks so beautiful in death: 
calm and still as marble, and all 
the wild pain gone from his face, 
the deep lines from his brow. You 
heard, perhaps, of the awful fever 
that came on, of the delirium of in- 
describable horror. Three days be- 
fore his death the fever left him, 
and when the sanity came back to 
his eyes, the doctor said, ‘He must 
die.’ My heart would have broken 
then, but it has become like a stone 
in my breast, and I seem to have 
outlived its life. 

“On Friday morning the deliri- 
um ceased, and all day long he lay 
holding my hand, now and then 
saying soft loving words, always 
watching every movement that I 
made. 

“ All Saturday he lay half asleep, 
and his pulse growing very faint. 
On Sunday a clergyman came in, 


and Godfrey seemed to listen to his 


words, but he did not speak; per- 
haps he no longer had the power. 
“Girwood brought in a great 
nosegay of flowers, and about eleven 
o’clock the church-bells began to 
ring, far and near, and all down the 
river - side, and Godfrey listening 
smiled. They had not ceased when 
the priest knelt down and read that 
prayer, the last: when the last 


‘words were said, his lips were mov- 


ing. I heard three times, ‘ Audine! 
Audine! Audine!’ and all was 
over. 

“They have laid him in his coffin, 
they are hiding him from my sight; 
he was all that God had left to 
me on earth. Oh, George, do you 
think He will let me die soon? 

“ Kiss Audine for me. You will 
not keep me from her when you 
both come home? Qh, what shall 
I do? what shall 1 do?— Your 
affectionate Mary NevILie.” 


Colonel Fitzjames laid down the 
letter, for Audine was sobbing in 
his arms. 

“ What shall we do, Audine?” 

“George, she must come to us! 
she must never leave us now !” 

And so it was. The poor mother, 
broken in health and spirit, re- 
joined her friends to be comforted 
by their loving care. 

Girwood, no longer young, took 
a morbid horror of the stone-yard 
near the river, and he sold the 
business. Mrs. Neville, who could 
never endure the sight of Godfrey’s 
ill-fated statue, entreated him to 
find a purchaser for it for his own 
benefit, which, after some years of 
hesitation, he consented todo, The 
new owner carried the statue far 
away to distant lands; but wher- 
ever she was seen rose up a tribute 
of admiration for the genius that 
had created anything so beautiful 
as Godfrey’s White Queen. 
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As we had occasion to observe re- 
peatedly in a recent article on French 
novelists, the honours awarded by 
the Council of the Academy are by 
no means a guarantee for moral ex- 
cellence. Literary genius is _per- 
mitted an ample licence which it 
uses freely, and often abuses. We 
have pictures of life which may be 
striking, and are possibly veraeious, 
but over which discretion and deli- 
cacy would be inclined to throw a 
veil; while clever authors exhaust 
their ingenuity in refining on the 
eccentricities of illicit passion. In 
short, it seems to be the doctrine of 
the Academy that breadth and bold- 
ness of treatment are the qualities 
most to be admired ; and that fiction 
should be written for adults of ex- 
perience who have graduated in the 
vices and follies of the age. It is 
something of an event, then, and 
no ordinary distinction besides, when 
a novel, in the opinion of those 
eminent experts, is considered good 
enough to gain the Monthyon prize 
of virtue, which takes the form of 
a douceur of 25,000 francs. That, 
as the French say, is a joli denier 
to fall to an author incidentally in 
these days of keen competition ; and 
it ought to insure his book, besides, 
an extensive circulation, which must 
raise a reputation that already stands 
high. Appearing under such a dis- 
tinguished imprimatur, the story 
should be clever enough to please 
anybody; and for once,a novel of 
talent is recommended for popular- 
ity in families. That is the success 
which M. Hector Malot has just ob- 
tained with his ‘Sans Famille ;’ and 
if we are in any degree disappointed 
in the book, it is merely beddhide 
our expectations had been raised, 
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under the circumstances, unnatural- 
ly high. If it does not strike us as 
absolutely a masterpiece, it is un- 
doubtedly an extremely fascinating 
story, written with unflagging force 
and spirit, and as full of genuine pa- 
thos as of graceful and delicate de- 
scriptions. If there is an agreeable 
absence of coarse or licentious sensa- 
tion, there is an abundance of lively 
and moving incident. And the in- 
terest—which, with some exceptions 
we shall call attention to, is invari- 
ably innocent and natural—is sus- 
tained with ingenious simplicity 
from the first chapter to the last. 
‘Sans Famille’ is a book for 
children as well as for grown-up 
people. As the name implies, it 
relates the adventures of a foundling 
who, after passing unharmed and 
uncontaminated through a series of 
trials and vicissitudes, is reclaimed 
at last by his wealthy family. The 
notion of such a juvenile Gil Blas 
is by no means a new one. Eugene 
Sue for one had written the ‘ His- 
tory of a Foundling,’ in his own 
eminently characteristic style; but 
nothing can be more striking in 
every respect’ than the contrast 
between the book of the sensation- 
loving advocate of Socialism and 
this of M. Malot. Sue’s Martin 
was one of those ideal characters 
who reproduce, and in rare luxuri- 
ance, in the hotbeds of crime and 
dissipation the —. virtues of 
the Golden Age. Like M. -Malot’s 
brave and honest little hero, he 
went unscathed through the temp- 
tations that beset his path; but 
then, for the purpose of his glori- 
fication, or for the satisfaction of 
the readers of the feuwilleton, these 
temptations were painted with a 
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minuteness that left nothing to 
desire. ‘ Martin,’ in fact, was an 
unwholesome book, with an admir- 
able moral; while ‘Sans Famille’ 
is written throughout in a tone of 
scrupulous purity. Rémi, the found- 
ling, is thrown among hard people 
and bad people; he is forced into 
the company of thieves, and has to 
extricate himself as he can from 
the snares that they lay for him. 
Our common-sense tells us that he 
must have been familiar with sights 
and scenes that were far from edify- 
ing, and doubtless he had to listen 
to a deal of bad language. It was 
a grand opportunity for a realistic 
writer who was ambitious of depict- 
ing coarseness and crime with all 
the force of effective contrast. But 
M. Malot shows none of that cyni- 
cal realism which seeks its situa- 
tions and sensations in doing vio- 
lence to our feelings and decency ; 
and he leaves all that is gross and 
objectionable to be filled in & discre- 
tion by the practised imagination. 
What is even more strange to the 
readers of contemporary fiction, 
there is an almost entire absence of 
the love-making which is the staple 
of the ordinary novel; although 
there is a very fair amount of mar- 
rying and giving in marriage com- 
pressed into the chapter which may 
pass for the epilogue. Not that 
the story is by any means destitute 
of sentiment, amorous as well as 
amical. Young Rémi not only 
slips into firm friendships with the 
animals and children who at one 
time or another form the family 
circles of the small adventurer; but 
in the nascent chivalry of his affec- 
tionate nature, he has a precocious 
attachment for a little dumb girl, 
who subsequently becomes the part- 
ner of his prosperity. M. Malot, 
indeed draws those children and 
animals with a sympathy and ten- 
derness which are _ inexpressibly 
engaging, as he strikes the key to 
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the tone of his story on the title- 
page, in the dedication of the con- 
tents to his own little daughter. 
And by way of showing the spirit 
which inspired the composition of 
his work, we can hardly do better 
than quote that dedication :— 


‘‘While writing this book I have 
been constantly thinking of you, my 
child, and your name at each moment 


has been coming to my lips. Will 
Lucie feel that ? Will Lucie be inter- 
ested in that? Always Lucie. Your 


name so often pronounced should be 
inscribed at the head of these pages. 
I know not what fortune may be re- 
served for them ; but be it what it will, 
they will have given me the pleasure 
which is well worth every success,— 
the satisfaction of thinking you may 
read them—the joy of offering them to 
you.” 


The success may have exceeded 
the writer’s expectations, though 
his literary experience must have 
told him that he had gone some 
way towards deserving it. His 
sketches of character, especially 
those taken from humble life, im- 
press one forcibly as being as real 
as they are vigorous. As we have 
said already, he chiefly excels 
in his children, and those crea- 
tions of his own sympathetic 
fancy have clearly become living 
realities for him. Their suffer- 
ings and misfortunes serve to 
endear them to him, and as you 
distinguish the working of their 
better nature which triumphs over 
the drawbacks of their miserable 
upbringing, you grow attached to 
them in spite of their rags and dirt. 
The touches in which he describes 
their rare moments of enjoyment, 
and the pleasures which, to those who 
have been nursed in affluence, seem 
almost a melancholy satire on the 
word, might make one inclined to 
imagine that in his own early years 
he had gone through similar expe- 
riences to those of his Rémi. It 
may be said, indeed, that he looks 
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too habitually on the bright side of 
human nature—and perhaps the cri- 
ticism would be a fair one. The 
life he has been narrating, and the 
necessities of his plot, make him 
introduce a fair sprinkling of vil- 
lains; but with the single excep- 
tion of a truculent master of organ- 
boys, these blacker sketches of his 
are rather superficial and theatrical. 
He has very evidently drawn them 
contre ceur, thinking probably that 
his Lucie would be frightened or 
disgusted at them. But in land- 
scape-painting he is always at home, 
and in his ttinéraire through the 
greater part of the departments in 
France, he presents us with land- 
scapes in endless variety. It is 
characteristic of the subdued tone 
of his style that there are few of 
those passages that will bear quo- 
tation apart from the context in 
which they are naturally introduced. 
They are the very reverse of fine 
writing; he is chary of vaguely 
eloquent epithets, and never in- 
dulges in high-flown flights of word- 
painting. But on the other hand, 
in a few well-considered lines, or 
even with a casual touch or two, he 
can convey a most vivid impression 
of the features of a district, reviv- 
ing the fading recollections of his 
reader. 

We make the acquaintance of the 
little Rémi in a village in one of the 
most poverty-stricken districts in 
the centre of France. He has been 
adopted and brought up by a 
“ brave femme,” an expression which 
has hardly its counterpart in Eng- 
lish. The Mére Barberin and her 
husband are typical French peas- 
ants. The couple are on good 
terms enough, but they have been 
in the way of living much apart, 
owing to the necessity of getting a 
livelihood. Barberin is a mason 
or bricklayer. Although his pied- 
a-terre is in the country, unfor- 
tunately he is not a peasant pro- 
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prietor; and he has been resid- 
ing in Paris, where work abounds. 
As for his wife, she stays at home 
and does her best to keep a cot- 
tage roof over her head, sending 
out their solitary cow to feed by 
the roadsides under the care of 
Rémi. While the couple were 
living together in the great capi- 
tal, Barberin had picked up the 
child one evening, in one of the 
avenues of the Champs Elysées 
quarter. An impulse of humanity 
might have had something to say 
to his bringing it home, but the 
speculation of making a good stroke 
of business had influenced him 
more immediately. The dress of 
the abandoned baby showed. that 
the parents must be wealthy, and 
it might be hoped that it would be 
reclaimed sooner or later. Mére 
Barberin’s heart is touched at once 
by its helplessness — the more so, 
that she has lost an infant of her 
own. She takes the child to her 
motherly arms, and pets and spoils 
it as it grows up. Rémi, whose 
nature is one that expands with 
affection, regards the loving woman 
as his mother. When they had 
shifted their home to the country, 
and Barberin had returned to Paris, 
neither the woman nor her nursling 
appears to miss him much. The 
wife has news of her husband from 
time to time by travelling com- 
rades, who seek a night’s hospi- 
tality. Though he sends messages 
more often than money, she is con- 
tent; for she continues to support 
herself and her little charge tant 
bien que mal. Unfortunately times 
of trouble are in store for them. 
Barberin has an accident, and is 
shelved in the hospital; and he 
sends orders to sell the cow and 
remit him the price. He is pére 
de famille and the poor woman’s 
master, and there is no disputing 
the peremptory behest. The sale of 
the poor “ Rousette” and the leave- 
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taking are the first of a long series 
of touching scenes which are de- 
scribed in simple and graphic lan- 


guage. 


“We lived so well by our cow, 
Mére Barberin and I, that to this 
moment I had hardly ever tasted 
meat. But it was not only our wet- 
nurse that she was, she was our com- 
rade too, and our friend ; for you are 
not to og | that the cow is a stupid 
beast ; on the contrary, it is an animal 
full of intelligence and of moral virtues, 
so much the more developed as they 
have been cultivated by education. 
We petted our cow, we talked to her, 
she understood us; and as for her, 
with her big, round, gentle eyes, she 
knew very well how to make us under- 
stand what she wanted or how she 
felt. In short, she loved us, and we 
loved her, which is saying everything.” 


Rousette felt the separation as 
much as her owners. Her aston- 
ished resistance is only overcome 
when it is explained to her that 
there is positively no help for it; 
and when she has been led from the 
embraces of her sorrowing family, 
her lamentations are heard dying 
away in the distance. The loss of 
the cow is but the beginning of 
sorrows, and the prelude to a far 
more trying separation. Barberin 
comes back a sullen cripple to a 
cottage where there is no more milk 
and butter. Naturally his first idea 
is to retrench, and he is ready, be- 
sides, faire fléche de tout bois, as 
the proverb has it. There is no 
prospect, apparently, of Rémi being 
reclaimed; he is only a burden in 
the meantime, and the best thing is 
to get rid of him. The tension of 
feeling in the Barberin household, 
in these circumstances, is described 
with wonderful fidelity to nature. 
We have Barberin himself behaving 
the more roughly, that he is ashamed 
in his heart of what he is doing. 
me | he reassures himself with 
a free French rendering of our 


English “ Needs must,” &c.; and 
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assumes a more despotic and repul- 
sive manner than is customary with 
him. As for his hard-working wife, 
she never dreams of disputing the 
will of her tyrant, whom, after all, 
she loves in a fashion; though she 
does not scruple to deceive him and 
play the hypocrite, with the idea of 
making things smoother for Rémi. 
And both she and the little boy are 
waiting in grief and apprehension 
the impending separation, which 
they feel to be inevitable. 

We remarked already on the in- 
stinctive sympathy with which M. 
Malot enters into the probable feel- 
ings of his little hero, and in this 
supreme moment of Rémi’s young 
life we have an admirable example 
of it. Barberin has led him away 
from his mother by adoption, to 
be disposed of either at the Hospice 
of the commune or elsewhere. His 
ingenuity exhausts itself in dis- 
agreeable suggestions; his specula- 
tions lose themselves in horrible 
uncertainty, and he fears he will 
never come back to his home. Yet 
when Barberin, taking him by the 
ear, pushes him into the village 
café, and when he hears the door 
shut to behind him, he says— 


“I felt myself comforted ; the café 
did not seem to me a dangerous place ; 
and besides, on the other hand, it was 
the café, and I had a had a long- 
ing to pass its door. he café! the 
café of the auberge Notre Dame! what 
sort of place could that possibly be ? 
How often I had asked myself the 
question !” 


Dangerous for him or no, it was 
in the café his fate was to be de- 
cided by a chance rencontre due to 
accident or Providence. After con- 
siderable haggling, he is bought 
cheap from his foster-father by a 
picturesque-looking old gentleman 
in ragged sheepskin and faded 
velvet. Barberin asks few ques- 
tions of the purchaser, but Rémi 
might have been very much worse 
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off. Old Vitalis is an Italian 
naturalised as a Frenchman, and 
master of a troop of travelling come- 
dians. The company for which 
Rémi has been recruited, consists 
of a poodle, a spaniel, a third dog, 
and a monkey—the latter a fellow 
of infinite jest. How Rémi falls 
gradually into relations of affec- 
tionate intimacy with the members 
of his new family is charmingly 
described. Surely M. Malot must 
have modelled his animals from 
the life, for he gives each of them 
its own very distinct individuality, 
with traits of character which never 
belie themselves. Signor Vitalis 
presents them to his new acquisi- 
tion, in language which sent le 
grand seigneur through the sheep- 
skins, and we see at once that there 
is a mystery in the life of this grand- 
mannered impresario. “The one I 
call Capi,” continued Vitalis, “ other- 
wise called Capitano in Italian, is 
the chief of the dogs; it is he who, 
as the most intelligent, transmits my 
orders to the others. This young 
dandy with the black hair is the 
Signor Zerbino, which means the 
gallant, a name which he merits in 
every respect. As for that young 
lady with the modest air, she is 
the Signora Dolce, a charming Eng- 
lishwoman, who has not stolen her 
name of the gentle one.” All the 
dogs are excellent company, though 
Zerbino and Dolce have their defects. 
The former is gourmand, and given 
to petty larceny under temptation ; 
and the temptations come by no 
means unfrequently, since, notwith- 
standing the talents of the troop, 
they are from time to time reduced 
to short commons; while the 
beautiful Dolce is coquettish and 
volatile. But Capi is a dog of no 
ordinary character, and before the 
close of his well-spent life—which M. 
Malot, by the way, prolongs rather 
improbably —we get to feel the 
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warmest respect and regard for him, 
Though he has lived on the roads, 
his morals are beyond reproach ; 
so far as his lights go, his conduct 
is unimpeachable; his intelligence, 
as his master boasted, is extraordi- 
nary ; and he has not only a heart 
of gold, but excellent taste and dis- 
cretion. Poor little Rémi is natu- 
rally very sad, as he is led away over 
the range of hills that rises behind 
the cottage where he has been 
brought up. With streaming eyes 
he has taken his last wistful look 
at the well-known dung-heap, and 
the solitary fowl, and the crooked 
pear-tree on whose branch he used 


to swing. He had screamed an 
adieu or appeal of “ Maman/ 


maman !” from a distance, to the 
Mére Barberin, who had appeared 
on the scene, and seemed to be 
searching for him. He had been 
somewhat consoled by his new 
master’s promise of hob-nailed 
shoes and a pair of velvet breeches 
when they should reach the nearest 
town. But at night, when they had 
to sleep on some bundles of fern in 
an empty barn, after slightly break- 
ing their fast on a crust, his spirits 
gave way as he thought of his 
warm bed and the soup the Mére 
Barberin used to make for supper. 
As he lay shivering and hungry in 
his solitary wretchedness, the fu- 
ture terrified him— 


‘* Would it be always the same thing, 
day after day ? to trudge forward un- 
der the rain without resting, to sleep 
in some barn, to shake with cold, to 
have nothing for supper but a bit of 
dry bread, nobody to pity me, nobody 
to love, no Mére berin ? 

‘‘As I was thinking sadly, with a 
swelling heart and my eyes brimful of 
tears, I felt a warm breath pass over 
my face. I stretched out my hand, 
and it met the curly coat of Capi. 
He had drawn near me softly, slipping 
stealthily over the fern, and he was 
smelling at me; he snuffed gently ; 


his breath ran over my face and in my 
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hair. What did he want? He stretch- 
ed himself down in the fern close by 
me, and began delicately to lick my 
hands. Quite overcome by the caress 
I half raised myself, and kissed him 
on his cold nose. He gave a little 
stifled cry, then quickly he put his paw 
in my hand, and lay still. Then I 
forgot my weariness and my troubles ; 
my choking throat was relieved ; I 
breathed again ; I was no longer alone ; 
I had a friend.” 


The respectable Capi was Rémi’s 
first friend, as Mattia, a little Savoy- 
ard outcast, was his second. The 
friendship with Capi never belied 
itself through the many vicissitudes 
of their checkered fortunes, though 
on several occasions, like the worthy 
Mére Barberin, Vitalis’s trusted 
deputy tried to reconcile his feel- 
ings with his duty. He had 
mounted guard on Rémi at a sign 
from Vitalis, while the boy was still 
so near the cottage that a sudden 
impulse and a light pair of legs 
might have carried him down the 
hill to it in a rush. Yet in the 
darkness his feelings of sympathy 
became irresistible, and he took the 
opportunity of expressing the com- 
passion he had stifled. So in an- 
other charming little scene, on an- 
other occasion, Rémi and the four- 
footed comedians had temporarily 
lost their master, who, having in- 
fringed the police regulations, had 
been locked away in prison for a 
month or two. - Poor Rémi finds 
Zerbino and Dolce very difficult to 
manage, as he has to keep them in 
good humour on short commons. 
Zerbino has bolted with a piece of 
meat from a butcher’s; and being 
fully aware of the enormity of his 
offence, shows no signs of reap- 
pearing. Rémi, in despair, turns 
to his friend and confidant, and 
despatches him in quest of the 
culprit. 

**T called Capi. 

“**Go and bring me Zerbino.’ And 


he started straightway to accomplish 
the mission I had charged him with. 
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It seemed to me, however, that he 
accepted his dle with less zeal than 
was usual with him, and in the glance 
that he cast at me before going off, I 
fancied I saw that he would rather 
have been Zerbino’s advocate than 
my gendarme. An hour passed 
without my seeing either one or the 
other come back, and I had begun to 
feel uneasy when Capi reappeared 
alone with his head hanging down. 
‘Where is Zerbino?’ Capi crouched 
in an attitude of alarm, and then on 
looking at him, I remarked that one 
of his ears was bleeding. I had no 
need of explanation for understand- 
ing what had happened. Zerbino had 
revolted against the gendarmerie—he 
had offered resistance ; and Capi, who 
perhaps only obeyed with regret an 
order which he deemed exceedingly 
harsh, had willingly let himself have 
the worst of it.” 


Rémi’s lot as a vagabond mounte- 
bank was a rough one. But M. 
Malot takes care to avoid putting 
an excessive strain upon our feel- 
ings. As Rémi’s nature shows 
signs of his gentle blood and the 
hereditary transmission of noble 
qualities, so we are given to under- 
stand very soon that there is a 
brighter future in store for him. 
Besides, the boy is seldom actually 
maltreated, and when he is suffer- 
ing from cold, hunger, or fatigue, 
we feel that he is going through an 
education which is salutary though 
severe. With his sunny sanguine 
disposition, he quickly begins to 
learn that happiness may be in 
a great measure independent of 
external circumstances; and he 
smooths ‘the ways of life by the 
practice of a cheerful resignation. 
Many writers would have been in- 
clined to work upon our feelings, 
and heighten the effects of impend- 
ing contrasts by making the master 
he is sold to a brutal tyrant, or, at 
all events, careless and capricious. 
Old Vitalis is nothing of the kind; 
but, unfortunately, circumstances 
have made him a misanthrope, and 
he is austere enough to be an un- 
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congenial companion for a sensitive 
and warm-hearted child. At the 
same time he is no bad _ school- 
master—for a foundling with the 
world before him,—and not an un- 
friendly one. He never gives way 
to passion; he is always just; he 
has studied human nature closely, 
and he reads the boy like a book. 
Characteristically he begins by mak- 
ing some apology for Barberin; for 
he sees that Rémi’s faith in human- 
ity has been rudely shocked. “ He 
is not, perhaps, so ee as you ima- 
gine. He has not the means of 
living; he is crippled; he cannot 
work any more, and he calculates 
that he cannot let himself die of 
hunger for the sake of supporting 
you. Understand, once for all, my 
boy, that life is too often a battle, 
in which you cannot do just what 
you please.” But Rémi is not to 
pass his life in comparative freedom 
from care and responsibility under 
the wing of Vitalis, who, after all, 
finds him in some sort of food, and 
stands between him and the world. 
Even before the successive catas- 
trophes which deprive Vitalis of 
the means of livelihood, and then 
of life itself, Rémi is cast for a time 
on his own resources, and has some 
opportunity of learning to act inde- 
pendently. He is a child who has 
been growing prematurely into a 
man; he has a temperament that, 
happily for him, is at once thought- 
ful and insouciant. Vitalis is under 
lock and key, and the boy is turned 
with the troupe out of the“auberge 
where they had been staying. He 
has but a very few sous in his purse, 
and there is nothing for it but to 
support himself and his dependants 
by falling back on their perform- 
ances without their chief. The 
monkey, who, thanks to his size, 
has the smallest appetite of the 
party, is the most cheerful and the 
least sympathetic. Rémi, who has 
got into the habit of prattling to 
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the dogs and to himself, gathers 
his little company round him, and 
makes them a solemn address in 
due form. 


“You wish us to give entertain- 
ments: assuredly it is good advice ; 
but shall we make any money? All 
depends on that. If we don’t succeed, 
I warn you that we have but three 
sous for our whole fortune. So we 
must take in a hole or two in our belts. 
That being the case, I venture to hope 
that you will understand the full ‘grav- 
ity of the circumstances, and that, in- 
stead of playing me foolish tricks, you 
will place your intelligence at the ser- 
vice of the company. I ask for obe- 
dience, sobriety, and courage. Let us 
close our files and count upon me as 
I count on you.” 


The dogs, he says, understood 
his meaning if they did not enter 
into all the refinements of his elo- 
quence. But as for M. Joli-Cceur, 
the monkey, it was impossible to 
keep his attention fixed on any 
subject. He began by listening 
with the most lively interest; but 
the next moment he had broken 
away, and was swinging himself 
in the branches of the trees over- 
head. “Had Capi offered me such 
an insult, I should certainly have 
felt wounded, but nothing surprised 
me in Joli-Ceur: he was only an 
addlepate, a featherbrain; and then, 
after all, it was very natural that 
he should like to amuse himself a 
little.” Thanks to the indifference 
of the villagers, and the officious 
interference of the gardes cham- 
pétres, the miserable little company 
would certainly have starved. ey 
are saved in their extremity by a 
happy accident, in which Rémi for 
a moment touches the port in which 
he is to rest from his wanderings 
at the end of his story. They are 
picked up on a floating yacht-barge, 
to play for the entertainment of a 
crippled English boy, whose mother, 
following the prescription of the 
doctors, is taking him for a cruise 
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on the rivers and canals. A word 
on Rémi’s part might have cut 
short his troubles. We and the 
English lady know what he does 
not,—that she had been robbed of 
a baby in Paris some years before ; 
and her maternal heart feels a 
strange affection for the gentle- 
mannered young vagabond who has 
been living on her charity. But 
Rémi, negatively disingenuous for 
once, suppresses the fact of his be- 
ing a foundling in telling his story. 
He is afraid of being ignominiously 
sent away as no fit companion for 
Arthur Milligan. So when Vitalis, 
on his release from prison, declines, 
for reasons which he afterwards re- 
pents, to hand the boy over to Mrs. 
Milligan, Rémi must leave the float- 
ing Paradise to resume his wander- 
ings on the inhospitable roads. 

The incidents in which Vitalis 
recognises the punishment of his 
egotism come in as_ picturesque 
illustrations of the fate of solitary 
existences in a world which is busy 
with its own concerns. We have 
them lost in a snowstorm in a forest 
in the French midlands, and house- 
less in a wild winter night in Paris; 
and the city is as cruelly indifferent 
as the country. More so, indeed; 
for in the forest they at least find 
shelter in a woodcutter’s hut, while 
in Paris the old man dies of expos- 
ure. But that night in the wood- 
lands has cost them dear. There is 
a veil drawn over the fate of Dolce 
and Zerbino, for, having strayed 
away into the darkness, they are 
supposed to be snapped up by the 
wolves who are howling around the 
hovel. But the deathbed of poor 
M. Joli-Ceur is very pathetic, for 
he pays with his life for that vola- 
tile temperament of his. Instead 
of curling himself up warm under 
his master’s sheepskin, he has chosen 
to run out into the snowstorm, and 
caught inflammation of the lungs. 
He is recovered, indeed, and taken to 





the nearest village, and put to bed in 
a comfortable room in the auberge, 
where all that medical skill can do 
is done for him. Vitalis, by diplo- 
macy and delicate flattery, has even 
persuaded the doctor of the place to 
attend to him. As he remarked in 
his most insinuating manner— 


‘“No doubt the patient was only a 
monkey, but a monkey of extraordinary 
enius ; and a comrade besides, and a 
riend for us. How could we intrust 
so remarkable a comedian to the care 
of an ordinary veterinary surgeon ! 
Everybody knows that those village 
farriers are no better than asses ; while 
everybody knows, too, that the physi- 
cians in their different degrees are all 
men of science,—so much so, that you 
are certain in the smallest village of 
finding skill and generosity when you 
ring at the doctor’s door. Finally, 
though the monkey is only a beast, 
yet, according to the naturalists, he 
so closely resembles a man that the 
diseases of the one are the same as 
those of the other. Is it not interest- 
ing, from this point of view of art, to 
study the points in which those mala- 
dies resemble each other and those in 
which they differ?” 


The doctor does his best, but the 
disease has gone too far. Joli- 
Ceeur’s character has been changed 
and softened by illness. He clings 
to his friends, and, like a spoiled 
child, will let neither of them out 
of his sight. He even craves for 
sympathy from Capi whom he used 
to take a pleasure in tormenting. 
Bunt his gourmandise remains by 
him to the last, nor does the near 
approach of death make him forget 
the cunning which finally precipi- 
tates his end. Rémi had spent his 
only sous in buying barley - sugar 
for the poor little invalid, and as 
Joli-Coeur remarked that he got a 
piece when he coughed, he took to 
coughing perpetually. 


‘““When I found out the trick, you 
may be sure I put away the barley- 
sugar ; but he would not be discour- 
aged. He began by imploring me 
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with suppliant eyes ; but when he saw 
that his prayers were useless, he raised 
himself to a sitting posture, and bend- 
ing double, with one hand pressed 
upon his stomach, he coughed with all 
his strength; his face grew flushed, 
the veins of his forehead distended 
themselves, the tears streamed from his 
eyes, and he perished by suffocation— 
no longer playing a comedy, but for 
good and all.” 


The second part of Rémi’s public 
life finds him his own master. 
Vitalis is dead and buried; and 
Capi has transferred his allegiance. 
It is true that Vitalis had died 
because he could not find friends 
and a shelter at a moment’s notice ; 
but the whole moral of M. Malot’s 
book is that there is a great deal of 
disinterested charity in the world, 
and especially among the poor who 
are most in need of it. Even Bar- 
berin found an apologist in Vitalis; 
and Rémi is always stumbling on 
somebody who lends him a helping 
hand; though either some accident 
or his roving instincts make him 
keep continually moving on. When 
he loses his protector, he is received 
for a time into the family of a weak 
but worthy market-gardener, where 
he makes the acquaintance of his 
future wife. There is some novelty 
in the idea of making the chance 
acquaintance of two children de- 
velop into a serious and life-long 
attachment, and naturally little Lise 
does not figure very conspicuously 
in the story. She is separated 
almost immediately from her boy- 
lover, though the remembrance of 
her serves as a guiding-star to keep 
him in the path of honesty and 
virtue, which, however, he has never 
shown an inclination to quit. But 
if he is somewhat too young for 
sentiment and a passion, he is 
sorely in need of companionship 
and friendship, and he is richly 
rewarded, as it turns. out, for a 
benevolent impulse. Rémi had paid 
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a flying visit to the den of the Ogre 
Garofali, who traded on the wretch- 
edness of small Savoyard organ- 
grinders, and there he had made 
the acquaintance of one of the 
victims; and by a hazard he re- 
news his friendship with Mattia as 
he is on the point of resuming his 
wanderings. 

There is something very touch- 
ing in the rencontre of the outcasts. 
Rémi’s lot had been by no means an 
enviable one, but in comparison 
with Mattia he had been, living 
on velvet. Not only had Mattia 
never known kindness since a spec- 
ulative uncle carried him off from 
his mother, but he had been half 
starved and brutally ill- treated. 
What makes his fate more poign- 
ant is, that he had his recollections 
like Rémi—recollections of a real 
mother and of a little sister who 
had loved him in the cottage in 
Savoy. Now cast out into the 
streets of Paris with his fiddle, he 
has lost heart, and resigned himself 
to dying. Rémi, who has seen the 
world, and is comparatively rich in 
the possession of a few loose francs, 
takes compassion on his helpless- 
ness. He chivalrously resolves to 
charge himself with Mattia and his 
fortunes; and there is a delight- 
fully natural touch of flattered 
vanity in the motives that bring 
him to his benevolent decision. He 
has the pleasure, for the first time, 
of playing the protector, and Mattia 
looks up to him with naif respect. 


‘‘T can work,” says Mattia, enforc- 
ing his appeal. ‘‘To begin with, I 
play the fiddle : then I can disjoint 
myself. I dance on the rope, I jump 
through the hoops, I sing; I shall be 
your servant, I shall obey you. I 
don’t ask money, only food. If I be- 
have badly, you shall beat me—that 
is agreed upon; all I ask is, that 
you don’t hit me on the head—that 
must be agreed on too—for my head is 


too sensitive since Garofali thumped 
me on it so constantly.” , 
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A more industrious, long-headed, 
and intelligent pair of little fellows 
‘never took to travelling the _pro- 
vinces. Mattia with his engaging 
qualities, and a vast capacity for 
affection now that he has found a 
friend to lavish it on, has all the 
subtlety of the Italian in embryo. 
This juvenile Machiavelli, under 
his airs of childish simplicity, takes 
the measure of the shrewd French 
peasant to an inch, and even 
manages to hold his own with 
the stern minions of the police. 
Rémi has had a magnificent idea, 
and Mattia has thrown himself into 
it heart and soul. They are to sing 
and play their way to the cottage 
of the Mére Barberin, having pre- 
viously arranged a joyful surprise 
for her. When her husband met 
with his accident, she had had, 
as already mentioned, to sell the 
cow she lived by, and now they 
hope to replace Rousette with 
another. So while they gather in 
sous and “white pieces” at their 
al fresco concerts, they make it 
their pleasure to live as frugally 
as they may, that they may save 
all they can towards the purchase- 
money. We almost forget that 
they are mere children, till Rémi 
very seasonably reminds us of it. 
They had bought their cow at last, 
to their great joy and pride, with 
the assistance of a kindly farrier, 
and were conducting her towards 
her destination by easy stages. 
They had halted for their morning 
meal, and to let her feed by the 
side of the road. 


‘‘Naturally we had done eating 
long before the cow; then after ad- 
miring her quite long enough, not 
knowing what to do, we set to playing 
at ball, Mattia and me—for you must 
not fancy that we were two petits bons- 
hommes, grave and serious, thinking of 
nothing but getting money. If we led 
a life unlike that of children of our 
age, we had all the same the tastes and 
the ideas of our childhood,—that is 


to say, we liked to play at children’s 
games, nor did we ever let a day go 
by without a game at ball or leap-frog. 
All at once, for no particular reason 
very often, Mattia would say to me, 
‘Shall we have a game?’ Then in a 
turn of the hand we laid aside our 
bags and our instruments, and began 
to play on the road; and more than 
once, had I not had my watch to re- 
mind me of the hour, we should have 
gone on playing till nightfall. But it 
warned me that I was chief of the 
troupe,—that we must work and get 
money for our living; and then I 
would pass the band of my harp over 
my aching shoulders, and en avant.” 


It is a charming episode where 
the cow is introduced on the sly 
into Mére Barberin’s empty cow- 
shed; and the pleasant practical 
joke is crowned with complete suc- 
cess, while it is hard to say whether 
the old lady or the children are the 
most delighted. Then there is a 
most sensational incident which 
nearly ends in a disastrous tragedy, 
when Rémi is shut up for many 
days in a coal-mine, owing to an 
explosion of gas and an influx of 
water. Casually M. Malot gives a 
vivid picture of the free-thinking, 
the serious piety, and the supersti- 
tion that are to be found in different 
members of the French labouring 
classes. The little knot of impri- 
soned miners in the imminent ap- 
proach of death, express their inner- 
most feelings as if they had met 
in the confessional; and in _par- 
ticular there is a fierce outburst 
of doctrinal controversy between 
a bigoted Catholic and a devout 
Protestant of the Cevennes. But 
Rémi’s wanderings in France are 
drawing to aconclusion. His visit 
of gratitude to his foster-mother, and 
the self-denial he showed in the 
purchase of the cow, have brought 
him areward as usual. He has gota 
clue to the existence of relations who 
have been looking for him, and is 
only too eager to be received into 
a family of his own. He has all 
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along had a craving for affection, 
and it becomes absorbing and over- 
powering, now he has a hope of its 
being gratified. He never doubts 
for a moment that his friends must 
be rich, for Mére Barberin has dwelt 
upon the costliness of his baby- 
linen, and the idea fills him with 
delight,—not so much for himself 
as for those who have been good to 
him ; and flattering himself with the 
great things he means to do for 
them, he builds all kinds of castles 
in the air. Nor have his expecta- 
tions deceived him, as it proves in 
the end, though there are many 
slips between the cup and the lip. 
An advertisement that takes him 
over to England in search of his 
mother lands him in a guwet-apens. 
Though his English adventures are 
exciting enough in all conscience, 
we must say that they compare un- 
favourably with his French experi- 
ences. M. Malot knows England 
very creditably for a Frenchman, 
but naturally he shows none of that 
intimate familiarity with it which 
gives their air of intense vraisem- 
blance to his French pictures. More- 
over, in bringing his slight plot to a 
hasty climax, he does considerable 
violence to probabilities. In con- 
sequence of the machinations of the 
malignant uncle who has been the 
author of all his misery, and has 
stood between him and his inher- 
itance, Rémi is handed over to a 
household of thieves, who are im- 
posed upon him as the family he has 
been in search of. The redeeming 
feature in that part of his story is 
the consistently conscientious way 
in which he strives to get up filial 
and fraternal devotion for the father 
and brothers from whom he in- 
stinctively revolts. Incorruptibly 
honest, he is arrested on a false 
charge, to be rescued by Mattia un- 
der circumstances which say little 
for the vigilance and energy of our 


police. Safe again on the French 
side of the Channel, he gives him- 
self up to the chase of Mrs. Milli- 
gan, who, as he suspects, has reasons 
to be interested in him independ- 
ently of their former acquaintance ; 
and the mother and child, after 
brief but satisfactory explanations, 
fall into each other’s arms. Rémi 
proves to be a rich English land- 
owner, which accounts for the 
trouble taken to make away with 
him, and the difficulties interposed 
in the way of his recovery. How 
he marries Lise, who has been cured 
of her dumbness and educated by 
the benevolent care of Mrs. Mil- 
ligan; how his younger brother 
Arthur, who is delighted at being 
disinherited, makes the acquaintance 
of Mattia’s sister and marries her; 
how Mattia himself, developing his 
extraordinary genius, becomes the 
most brilliant violinist of the age,— 
all these things are rather hurriedly 
narrated in the concluding chapter. 
The grateful and generous Rémi, 
unchanged by prosperity, unites all 
the humble friends of his adversity 
in a great family féte under the 
ancestral roof of the Milligans at 
Milligan Park. Even Capi in his 
honoured old age has survived to 
make one of the circle, and takes 
round the hat among “the hon- 
ourable company,” as in the old 
strolling days, on a quest that is to 
lay the foundations of a charity; 
while Mére Barberin, who has been 
persuaded to emigrate, brings down 
the baby who is her special care. 
We should willingly have had the 
conclusion simplified, so that the 
ending of the story might have been 
more in harmony with its course. 
But to French readers the blemishes 
we detect in the English scenes will 
be less conspicuous; and we may 
say that on the whole this innocent 
novel fully deserves the honour that 
has been done it. 
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RUFUS HICKMAN OF ST. BOTOLPH’S. 


On a Saturday evening in the 
beginning of October 1878, I was 
driving, or rather was being driven, 
along the road between Newmarket 
and Ely, intending to catch a train 
for the north at Ely. The past 
week had been a busy one—three 
days shooting and two days on 
Newmarket heath. It was the week 
of the second October meeting. 
On the Saturday in question I had 
shot until the last minute in a very 
high wind, and I felt pleasantly 
tired and drowsy. The country 
through which I was passing had 
once been familiar to me, alas! 
many years before, when I was at 
Cambridge; and there were few 
parts of it over which I had not 
ridden or shot. Lying as it does 
on the borders of Fenland, it can- 
not be called exactly pretty; yet it 
has distinctive features which, aided 
as they were that night by pleasant 
recollections, to my eye redeemed 
its plainness. The long stretches of 
training ground on the Lime-kilns 
and Warren hill on the one side, and 
the monster form of Ely Cathedral 
rising out of the fens on the other, 
relieved the pervading sense of flat- 


I. 


ness; while the well-bushed fields, _ 


dotted with many a covey, were 
we wd suggestive of good sport. 
always admired the effect of wind- 
mills in a landscape, and there are 
many there; and as I drove along, 
a frosty sun setting behind them 
added to their picturesque effect. 

I was engaged in thinking over 
my old college days when we reached 
a sleepy little town called Soham 
(population 5000 last census), half- 
way between Ely and Newmarket. 
I may observe parenthetically that, 
after full inquiry, I have failed to 


discover any reason why 5000 per- 
sons should reside in Soham; but 
that is their affair. On this occa- 
sion the inhabitants were lounging 
about the main street, gossiping in 
groups, or making purchases for 
Sunday. The shops were lighted, 
and I was admiring the combined 
effect of the lights of the town and 
the frosty sunset, when I was driven 
abruptly into the courtyard of an 
inn in the High Street. My driver 
said that the horse required water; 
but the truth was, that five days’ 
continuous racing had awakened in 
the man a deathless thirst which 
required frequent slaking. He ac- 
cordingly beckoned to an ostler, and 
darted into the taproom, leaving 
me in the dogcart, too lazy to dis- 
mount. 

Gradually half-a-dozen of the 
townspeople gathered round the 
cart, and examined it and me in 
silence. I closed my eyes and 
smoked on. Presently I felt that 
some one was looking at me,—a 
peculiar and uncanny sensation, 
which most people have at some 
time experienced. I opened my 
eyes, and saw six pair of vacuous 
eyes fixed on me as before. I ob- 
served, however, that another dog- 
cart had entered the yard. It was 
empty, the driver being no doubt 
employed in the same way as mine. 
I again closed my eyes, again felt 
the sensation that some one was 
looking at me, again opened my 
eyes, and this time looked behind 
me. What a curiously magnetic 
effect the human eye has! Why 
do you look up when some one is 
looking at you? Certainly not 
always because the looker wishes 
you to do so; for sometimes it is 
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just from his intense anxiety to 
escape observation that he looks so 
hard. And so it was on this occa- 
sion; the look which attracted me 
should have repelled me. I saw 
a man walking hastily out of the 
yard: his eyes, which were stealth- 
ily fixed on me, told plainly that 
he wished to escape observation. 
On my turning round he at once 
stood still; and, though he con- 
tinued to look at me, his whole ex- 
ression changed from eager watch- 
fulness to stolid unconcern. To look 
at him now, he might be one of 
the peaceful inhabitants of Soham. 
There was nothing remarkable about 
him at first sight, but as I felt sure 
that his was the eye whose influence 
I had felt, I examined him pretty 
closely. He was short and plump, 
and might have been any age be- 
tween twenty-five and forty-five. 
His hair was red, fiery red, but his 
beard and moustache were a comely 
auburn. His face was tanned, by 
exposure to the sun, to a colour 
which harmonised well either with 
his hair or his beard. His eyes 
were small and pig-like; they were 
utterly devoid of expression, but 
at the same time conveyed an 
uncomfortable sense of concealed 
intelligence and observation; and 
this feeling was intensified by the 
rapidity with which they traversed 
their contracted orbit. He was 
dressed in a somewhat horsey morn- 
ing suit of sober colours. 


When I was at Cambridge there 
existed (and I believe there still 
exists) opposite the main gate of 
Trinity, a club called the Athen- 
eum. It corresponded in some 
respects to the Bullingdon at Ox- 
ford, and in a social point of view 
was the leading club in the Uni- 
versity. It was small and select, 


He endured my survey without 
winking. I felt unaccountably pro- 
voked by his stolid gaze, and turned 
away. As we drove out of the 
yard I caught his eye again; he 
had turned on his heels just enough 
to enable him to watch me as I 
drove up the street, and his hot 
little eyes remained glued to me to 
the last. I thought no more of 
him for the time, but the phantom 
would not be laid. In the early 
daylight at Newcastle station I 
thought I saw two pig-like eyes 
looking at me over the collar of a 
huge Ulster; and at Edinburgh I 
caught a glimpse of a short, stout 
clergyman, with a beautiful auburn 
beard, who again reminded me of 
the unwelcome stranger. 

Then for the first time it struck 
me that I had seen the man of 
Soham, or some one very like him, 
before; who was it? Suddenly 
memory came to my aid. “ Rufus 
Hickman, by all that’s mysterious,” 
I exclaimed, “ revisiting the haunts 
of his youth!” I thereupon fell 
into a reverie on Rufus, which 
lasted till I reached Perth. The 
substance of my recollections of 
that remarkable man I shall em- 
body in the next chapter; but I 
little thought, as I laughed over his 
memory, that the express by which 
I travelled would shortly deposit at 
Perth station the plump person and 
golden head of Rufus Hickman 
himself. 


convivial and easy-going. The 
atmosphere was certainly not con- 
ducive to study, but reading was 
not impossible: its members pass- 
ed examinations and took degrees 
(sometimes honours) like other 
people. Again, their way of livin 

was expensive, but if a man wish 

to.live economically he was allowed 
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to do so without being sneered at. 
At the same time, I am bound to 
admit that the prevailing features 
of the Club were sport and conviv- 
iality. In the matter of sport our 
tastes varied. We had a horsey 
element who hunted, drove, rode 
with the drag, went frequently to 
Newmarket, and were supposed to 
be in the secrets of the leading 
stables there. The rest of fis from 
time to time did homage to the 
horsey contingent, by putting into 
sweepstakes and going to the Cam- 
bridgeshire and Two Thousand in a 
body, and betting mildly on the odd 
and even horses. Others played 
tennis, rackets, and cricket. Boat- 
ing alone was eschewed ; it was too 
exacting, and required too regular 
and unconvivial habits. Others 
devoted themselves to amateur 
theatricals at the A.D.C. (short 
for the Amateur Dramatic Com- 
pany), which I believe has become 
a permanent and celebrated insti- 
tution. 

As to matters convivial, we dined 
a good deal and supped a good 
deal; but we were scarcely free 
agents in the matter. The only 
legitimate burden we had was the 
Atheneum supper, which the mem- 
bers gave at their rooms in turn. 
But by prescriptive usage the old 
dining - clubs — the Beefsteak and 
the True Blue, as well as some more 
modern—were for the most part 
recruited from our ranks. Again, 
thanks to the extremely bad 
dinners such of us as were not 
noblemen or fellow - commoners 
were given in the college halls, 
and the inhuman hour, four o’clock 
p.M., at which we were expected to 
eat them, we seldom dined there; 
and this led to much unnecessary 
expense, for which the dons and 
the college cooks were directly re- 
sponsible. For the bad dinners 
the cook was to blame in the first 
instance; but then the dons were 
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bribed to silence by getting a good 
one, and gave us no redress. As 
to the hour, our theory was that 
the cook fixed it so as to make it 
impossible for us to eat even that 
which he set before us; and that 
some peculiarity in the digestive 
organs of the dons (whom we al- 
ways regarded as more or less than 
human) enabled them to connive 
at it without discomfort. At first 
we attempted to dine frugally. 
But, alas! the dinners gradually in- 
creased in luxuriousness, and in the 
end, I believe, more was spent on 
our daily dinners than on all the 
other entertainments put together. 
Meanwhile the college cook pock- 
eted our money and grew rich. 

To this Club I was elected through 
the good offices of some of my. old 
schoolfellows; and-one rainy day 
in November I was taken to the 
rooms to be formally introduced. 
I was first taken into a back room 
which was used as a smoking-room. 
It was quite empty. The reason 
soon appeared. I heard one loud 
squeal proceed from another room; 
it was immediately suppressed, and 
was succeeded by a silence , broken 
only by an occasional murmur of 
satisfaction and expectation, which 
evidently proceeded from a consid- 
erable number of persons. 

“What on earth is that?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, they’re only painting Rufus, 
I suppose,” said my friend; “let us 
go and see it.” 

We rushed into the next room 
and found it crowded. On a settee 
or sofa in the middle of the room 
there lay a short, stout gentleman— 
not apparently of his own free will, 
as two members of the Club were 
sitting on his legs and two were 
holding his hands,—but his features 
were placid, and his eyes closed; 
his struggles were over. A tall 
dark man (Langton by name, who 
was noted for his skill in scene- 
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painting at the A. D. C.) was engaged 
in painting the victim’s face. In 
his right hand he held a quill 
the feather of which served as a 
paint-brush ; over his left arm was 
thrown a handkerchief, while in his 
left hand was an ink-bottle contain- 
ing red ink. Every now and then 
he darted forward and dashed in 
his colours over brow, nose, and 
cheeks, then drew back and sur- 
veyed his work; then rubbed out 
or smudged some of the colouring 
with his handkerchief; then dashed 
in some more colour, and finally 
threw his instruments away in dis- 
st. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I do 
not pretend that even my art could 
do justice to those carrots any more 
than it could reproduce the auburn 
of that beard. But I did hope (it 
has, I may say, been the dream of 
my professional life) to produce on 
those there cheeks and nose, on 
that cold expanse of white, on that 
middle distance, if I may so term 
it, a mezzotint which, without un- 
duly detracting from the glorious 
fire of the carrots, should bring 
them into closer harmony with the 
golden hues of the beard. I have 
failed! With these imperfect tools 
success is impossible. But I do 
not despair. I shall attend my 
sitter again shortly. Now, who is 
for whist ?” 

At these words the meeting 
broke up. The siéter’s legs and 
arms being liberated, he disappear- 
ed with the rapidity of a clown 
in a pantomime. Where he went, 
and how he removed the blotches 
of red ink, I know not; but in 
five minutes he reappeared spotless 
and in friendly conversation with 
two of his persecutors. Strangely 
enough, everybody seemed to ignore 
the recent performance, and I had 
some difficulty in getting informa- 
tion. All I learned then was that 
the victim was Hickman of (I may 











call it) St. Botolph’s; that he was 
known as Rufus, or Joe Hickman 
—being called Rufus on account of 
his hair, and Joe on account of his 
fatness; that he answered to Joe 
but objected to Rufus, and would 
accept the latter sobriquet from no- 
thing under a peer or those of his 
friends who were able and willing 
to thrash him if he demurred. In 
answer to further inquiries, I was 
told, curtly, that “I should see 
enough of him soon.” I had there- 
fore to content myself with looking 
at Hickman. He was stout and 
plump. But why waste words? 
He was the image of the stranger 
who attracted my attention at 
Soham, except in two _ points: 
first, his hair, as distinguished 
from his beard, was cropped close, 
so as to mitigate as far as might 
be its fiery hue; and secondly, 
his face was not sunburnt, but a 
very faint pink. It was this com- 
parative pallor which offended the 
eye of the artist, and led to his 
well-meaning attempt to reconcile 
the conflicting colours; it was ab- 
sence of pallor and length of hair 
in the stranger which prevented me 
from sooner connecting him with 
Hickman. 

That night I went to an Athe- 
neum supper at Magdalene. I 
found Rufus seated between Lang- 
ton and one of the men whom I[ 
had seen sitting on his legs. Things 
seemed changed. No longer the butt 
of the party, he was engaged in 
singing a song of his own composi- 
tion, in which various members of 
the Club were lampooned with, it 
struck me, not too much good- 
humour. Nobody else seemed to 
think so at first, and the song was 
much applauded. In a few minutes, 
however, a very powerful youth 
named “Bull” Vernon (no doubt 
one of the lampooned), who had 
been engaged in finishing a large 
plate of lobster-salad, rose with 
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great deliberation, and having pro- 
vided himself with a stick and 
a handkerchief, abruptly withdrew 
the bard’s chair; then darting upon 
him, in a few seconds, with a little 
assistance, which was cheerfully 
given, he trussed him adroitly and 
pushed him under the table, where 
fora considerable time he remained, 
no one paying the slightest atten- 
tion to his alternate entreaties and 
abuse. Vernon was the Hercules 
of the Atheneum. He was a man 
of action though of few words, and 
was one of those who by right of 
strength called Hickman Rufus. 
From what I saw that day, so 
much was plain that Rufus was the 
recognised jester of the Club. I 
soon perceived that, like some of 
the jesters of old, he was a fool with 
a purpose, although our easy-going 
friends did not care to see it. The 
truth was, he was a very shrewd 
fellow. He held a scholarship in 
his college, and while he was ap- 
parently leading a jovial life, he 
was reading hard. at odd hours. I 
only found this out by accident, as 
he never spoke of his reading. An- 


other thing which I found out by 


degrees was, that he really had 
scarcely a taste in common with the 
other members of the Club. He 
could not, or at least did not, ride 
or play games; he had no head for 
wine ; and smoke was poison to him. 
But for some good and sufficient 
reason, like the Hon. Mr. Deuceace, 
he, to his great bodily discomfort, 
sacrificed his individual tastes in all 
these matters. The only sport in 
which he took the slightest inter- 
est was racing. Even as to this 
he seemed indifferent; but when 
he condescended to converse on 
the subject, he betrayed a marvel- 
lous acquaintance with the names 
of horses and the state of the 
odds. 

He certainly managed the men 
he cultivated to admiration. He 
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knew exactly when to play the 
fool, and (generally) whom he might 
attack with impunity. He also 
knew when to be serious. Being 
really a shrewd, clever man, he 
could give his noble patrons excel- 
lent advice when they got into 
scrapes. Nor was his assistance 
confined to advice. If a man of 
sufficient consideration required a 
few pounds in a hurry, Rufus, al- 
though avowedly a poor man, could 
always help him in his difficulty; 
and he was known more than once 
to coach the same class of man 
for his little-go or other examina- 
tion with the best results, where the 
legitimate coach had failed. Lastly, 
his manner was bluff and_inde- 
pendent, and did not in the least 
convey the idea that he was a toady 
—but he was. 

What perhaps endeared him more 
than anything else to the under- 
graduate mind was, that he had an 
excellent eye for a practical joke, 
especially at the expense of the 
University authorities or of the 
town. His was the mind, though 
not the hand, which removed the 
“whistle” signal from the New- 
market line and planted it, in the 
early morning, in front of the late 
Dr. Whewell’s windows. By his 
efforts a regular supply of geese, 
ducks, goats, and other creatures 
(on one occasion a roe-deer) was 
furtively introduced into college 
quadrangles and with difficulty 
expelled by the whole strength of 
the college. He organised what he 
called a commission to inquire into 
the condition of the smaller col- 
leges, with special reference to the 
habits of the dons, the outrageous- 
ly impudent proceedings of which 
must be left to imagination. I 
may state, however, that a second 
visit to St. Catharine’s Hall having 
been found necessary on account of 
the obscurity and importance of 
the subject, the meeting of the 
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commission was hurriedly broken 
up on account of a threatening and 
Zulu-like movement on the part 
of the men of the place, who had 
observed the proceedings at the 
first meeting with silent indigna- 
tion," 

He was also the founder and 
secretary of an antiquarian society, 
the object of which was to collect 
curious brasses and other objects of 
interest from the ancient town; 
but the museum was kept not in 
his rooms but at Vernon’s. I re- 
member being shown a remarkably 
fine brass, two feet by one and a half, 
which was said to have been found 
on the door of a carver and gilder 
in Petty Cury, who was evidently 
ignorant of its value. I have also 
seen that curious antique, the 
knocker of the House of Correction, 
which Rufus removed with his own 
hand one dark night—the only 
occasion on which he was known 
to expose himself to personal risk. 
Having secured the knocker, he 
was carrying it to the museum by a 
string under his gown, when, hap- 
pening to pass Sergeant Robinson 
of the police force, he was so much 
elated as to say, “Good - night, 
Bobby.” At that moment the 
string broke and the knocker fell. 
With admirable presence of mind 
Rufus snatched it up and tore on to 
Parker’s Piece, where he lay pant- 
ing till the gallant sergeant, who 
had no lantern, groped his way 
past. 

He had not the same objection 
to his friends getting into trouble, 
as I found out to my cost. And this 
brings me to a curious habit he had. 
Rufus delighted to dress himself 
as a cad—not as a Cambridge cad, 
which is a distinct species, but as 
a mechanic or labourer—and follow 
the proctors on their rounds. The 
disguise was complete. Dressed as 
a gentleman, to do him justice, he 
looked a gentleman. Dressed as a 
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cad, he looked a born yokel,—a 
stolid, heavy, and rather respectable 
boor, with no more signs of intelli- 
gence than a pillar letter-box. 

One night he got me proctorised, 
not, I believe, of malice prepense, 
but from sheer devilry, to see how I 
should look. I had been playing 
all day at Fenner’s, and had gone to 
dine with one of the eleven in his 
rooms on King’s Parade, without 
going home for my cap and gown. 
About 10 p.m. I was proceeding to 
my rooms in the market-place when 
I saw the proctor coming towards 
me past the door of St. Mary’s. I 
bolted round the corner of King’s 
Parade, and should certainly have 
escaped if a cad who was standing 
at the corner had not “ named” me. 

“Go it, Measter Morton! old 
Bowling’s gainin’ on yer!” 

The moment my name was men- 
tioned it was all up. A cheerful 
voice behind said— 

“You need not run, Mr. Morton, 
I know you;” and the proctor— 
Young of King’s, with whom I 
had been playing that very after- 
noon— came up, proctorised me 
gaily, and passed on. 

I turned angrily on the cad who 
had betrayed me, and found the 
small eyes of Rufus Hickman fixed 
upon me with an idiotic expression. 
I failed to see the humour of the 
thing, and treated myself to a hand- 
some assault upon him on the spot; 
—a rash proceeding, as his uncouth 
yells, uttered in genuine Cambridge- 
shire, which I cannot reproduce, 
brought to his rescue a lot of cads 
who thought a town and gown row 
was going on, and I with difficulty 
escaped to my rooms. 

Time rolled on, and Rufus’s cur- 
riculum was drawing to a close. 
He had made several influential 
friends, who would have been of 
the greatest use to him, as I have 
no doubt he intended they should 
be, if he could only have kept his 
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temper for three months longer. 
In three months he would have 
been safe, as you cannot paint a 
man or take similar liberties with 
him in a London club. But it was 
not to be. One fine October day 
the whole Club went to see the 
Cambridgeshire run at Newmarket, 

with three exceptions, Rufus and 
two young fellows, the Hon. Richard 
du Cane and George Ashton, who 
had been in the Club for only six 
months. The two gentlemen last 
named having been gated (that is, 

having been ordered to remain in 

their lodgings or college after a cer- 
tain hour in the evening) for some 
breach of discipline, and having 
broken their gates (that is, failed to 
remain in their rooms or college as 
required), were, with special refer- 
ence to the Newmarket week, re- 
quired to report themselves at the 
hours of 12 noon and 2 and 4 
p.M, which made it impossible for 
them to go to Newmarket, and 
indeed out of Cambridge. They 
wandered about in misery all the 
morning, and reported themselves 
at noon; then they played billiards 
for an hour; then they lunched 
heavily at Lichfield’s and reported 
themselves again. At this point, 
their resources being exhausted, 
they repaired to the Atheneum, 
intending to smoke the next two 
hours away. Unhappily, instead 
of going straight into the smoking- 
room, Du Cane, in an evil moment, 
looked into the reading-room. There 
sat a solitary man, Rufus Hickman, 
writing letters. Things had gone 
badly with him that morning, and 
he was in a very crusty humour. 
No Cambridgeshire for him. His 
elder brother had, by letter re- 


ceived that morning, flatly declined 
to advance a small but necessary 
sum. Secondly, he had just had 
a very angry interview with Dr. 
Blowitz, the senior dean of his col- 
lege, who had recently been made 
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a proctor, and signalised his acces- 
sion to that office by at once de- 
tecting Rufus in his rustic attire. 
Not content with dealing with him 
according to law gua proctor, Dr. 
Blowitz felt he had a duty to dis- 
charge as dean; he accordingly 
had that morning severely repri- 
manded Rufus, putting the very 
worst construction on the dis- 
guise, and gated him at 9 Pp. 
for a month. There had been 
very plain speaking on both sides, 
Lastly, his coach had told him that 
he could not guarantee even a 
second class in the approaching 
tripos. It was this moment, when, 
I believe, he would not have en- 
dured even the master-hand of 
Langton, that these two young fools 
selected for their first attempt to 
paint him. Here they thought was 
a find for a dull afternoon. With 
a view-halloo, Du Cane bounded 
into the room and seized the pen 
with which Rufus was writing. * He 
was just stretching out ‘his hand 
towards the red-ink bottle, and 
Ashton had just laid his hand 
on Rufus’s collar, when two very 
unexpected things occurred: the 
Hon. R. du Cane was? knocked 
down by a well-planted left-hander 
in the eye, and the red ink was 
thereafter emptied on his face; 
Ashton was knocked out of time 
by a similar Mow on the nose. By 
the time the young men picked 
themselves up, Rufus had vanished. 

This was the news that greeted 
us on our return. We did not 
waste much pity on the amateurs, 
because, as Langton explained to 
them, Rufus was a royal beast whom 
only certain privileged persons were 
entitled to draw or paint. We 
were more disturbed by the arrival 
of a note, addressed to the secretary 
of the Club, in the following terms: _ 


“Sr. Boroipn’s, October 18—. 
“ S1r,—I beg to inform you that 
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I do not desire to remain any longer 
a member of the Athenzeum Club. 
Be so good as to remove my name 
from the list of members.—I am 
your obedient servant, 

“GroreE Hickman. 


‘“‘Hon. Ratpo DAYRELL, 
“* Hon. Sec., Atheneum Club.” 


“George or Joseph or Rufus 
Hickman, I shall do no such thing. 
But, I say, what’s to be done ?” said 
Dayrell. 

As the committee were all pres- 
ent, they at once sat on the letter. 
We were annoyed at what had be- 
fallen our jester, and it was resolved 
that next day a select sub-committee, 
consisting of the Earl of Brayke- 
backe, chairman, Mr. Langton, and 
Mr. Morton (myself) should wait on 
Rufus and bring him to reason. 
Vernon begged so earnestly to be 
added to the number, and made so 
many promises of good behaviour, 
that against our better judgment 
we consented. Du Cane and Ash- 
ton good-humouredly empowered 
us to offer a full apology on their 
behalf. 

At noon next day the deputation 
met at the Atheneum, and pro- 
ceeded towards St. Botolph’s. We 
soon missed Vernon. ‘“ Where has 
that fellow gone?” said Langton. 
Vernon reappeared, coming out of a 
stationer’s shop with a small bottle 
of red ink in his hand, the cork of 
which had been thoughtfully re- 
moved. 

“Now, Vernon, we must have 
none of that,” said our chairman. 
“Very well,” said Vernon. We 
passed Vernon’s rooms; he again 
disappeared, but soon overtook us. 
We reached St. Botolph’s without 
further delay, and walked into the 
inner court. As we did so, we ob- 
served a red fox-like head being 
cautiously withdrawn from an upper 
window. Rufus was chez lui; but 
his outer door or “oak” was closed, 
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which is a delicate way among uni- 
versity men of saying “Not at 
home.” We knocked and shouted, 
but no reply was vouchsafed. 

“T thought as much,” said Ver- 
non; and quietly drawing some 
most burglarious tools (the antiqua- 
rian museum tools, in fact) from his 
pocket, in an incredibly short time 
he forced the lock of the outer door. 
A skilful application of his foot to 
the inner door about the region of 
the lock opened it, and the deputa- 
tion entered the room. 

“Good morning, Hickman,” said 
Braykebacke. 

“Good morning, 
Langton and Vernon. 
“Good morning, Joe,” said I. 

No answer. Rufus was seated 
in a corner of the room, with his 
back to the wall, and close to a win- 
dow which looked into the court. 
In front of him stood a good-sized 
square table, covered with books. 
As he sat, looking silently at us, 
Rufus would have looked like a 
Roman senator waiting to have his 
beard plucked, had it not been that 
he showed signs of resistance— 
having securely “castled” himself 
behind his table, and armed himself 
with a very formidable wooden 
ruler. The deputation, other than 
Vernon, sat down opposite Rufus. 
Vernon kept moving about the 
room, ostensibly looking at the 
pictures; but he disturbed us 
greatly by incessantly appealing to 
us by signals and production of his 
ink - bottle, whether the time for 
action had not come. Rufus never 
lost sight of him. After an awk- 
ward pause Rufus said to us collec- 
tively— 

“Well, can’t you speak? Don’t 
sit looking at me like a pack of 
fools.” 

Braykebacke at length found his 
tongue. He spoke very slowly, 
and rather formally—this was his 
natural manner, and not affected. 


Rufus,” said 
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“Do try to be civil, Hickman. 
The committee of the Atheneum 
have asked us—(now, do be quiet, 
Vernon)—to ask you to reconsider 
your resolution to leave the Club. I 
am sure—(Vernon, I must beg you 
to sit down)—we should all miss 
you; and, ah—Du Cane and Ash- 
ton are quite ready to apologise.” 

The silent stare of the pig-like 
eyes was too much for him, and he 

used. 

“ Now, Joe, old fellow,” Langton 
broke in, “don’t be a fool. It shall 
never happen again. And I'll tell 
you what, as an inducement, I sol- 
emnly promise never to paint you 
again. I'll abjure my arts— 


‘T'll break my brush, 
*t a certain fadom in the earth, 
deeper than did ever plummet sound 
Tll drown my ink-pot.’” 


“Stop that theatrical rubbish,” 
said Rufus, not fiercely, but in a 
dry metallic voice, which he main- 
tained throughout the interview. 
“My Lord Stickleback, Mr. Side- 
scenes, and gentlemen,—I feel 
deeply the honour you have done 
me in breaking open my door, and 
visiting my humble apartments. In 
reply to the lucid address of the 
noble earl, I have only to say that 
I have already lost too much valu- 
able time and money in the society 
of spendthrifts, fools, and toadies, 
to which, my lord and gentlemen, 
you have the honour to belong, 
in one capacity or another. Now, 
good morning.” 

This astounding and unlooked- 
for speech took our breath away. 
The style was in palpable mockery 
of Braykebacke, who was fond of 
making little set speeches, in pre- 
paration, it was supposed, for his 
duties as an hereditary legislator. 
“Stickleback” was an invention of 
the moment, but “Sidescenes” was 
a very cruel hit. Two years be- 
fore, some one had ventured to 
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call Langton by this name, on 
the strength of his scene-painting 
powers. He endured it apparent- 
ly without objection for a week, at 
the end of which time he suddenly 
and incontinently knocked down a 
man for so addressing him. The 
name had not been heard since 
then. He flushed with rage to the 
tips of the ears, and said between 
his teeth, “Rufus, I shall have to 
punch your head.” 

“ But for why, Sidescenes? What 
says your poet ?— 


‘ Sidescenes and Cy ee what should be 
in that, Ru 
Why should 

yours ?’ 


“y be sounded more 


Don’t be ashamed of your name, old 
fellow.” 

Vernon, who was getting rest- 
ive, made an aggressive movement. 
Rufus turned grimly on him. 

“Don’t do that, or I'll shy this 
ruler at your head. But take care, 
my gentle burglar and rose-water 
thief, my vir trium literarum,—a 
paradox, my Vernon, you being 
innocent of letters,—I keep a proc- 
tor. I can see old Blowitz’s nut at 
this moment. I'll call him if you 
move, and show him that” (point- 
ing to the door), “and your mu- 
seum to boot; as your Horace puts 
it, ‘illi robur et es triplex; Vl 
show him my oak and your collec- 
tion of brasses.” 

At this point Braykebacke, hav- 
ing recovered from the double 
shock he had sustained, said with 

ity— 

“Tf you can’t behave like a gen- 
tleman, Hickman, we had better 

0.” 

: But here Vernon became unman- 
ageable, and, without uttering a 
word, “ went for” Rufus in earnest. 
Down went the table, books, ink- 
bottle, and all; the intrenchment 
was stormed, and Vernon’s huge 
hand was on Rufus’s collar. But 


























it was too late; Rufus opened the 
window and called out in a shrill 
voice— 
“ Blowitz! Dr. Blowitz !—help, 
proctor! thieves !” 
From a window opposite we saw 
a bare coot-like head shoot swiftly 
out, look hither and thither, up 
and down, and then as rapidly 
vanish. A panic seized us. For 
good and sufficient reasons none of 
us were desirous of meeting the 
proctor. We had no time to lose, 
as we knew he was only looking 
for his cap and gown; so down- 
stairs we rushed with one accord, 
and made for the gate. As we 





From Peterborough to Perth is a 
tedious journey, even by the Flying 
Scotchman, if you cannot sleep. I 
reached my destination, a few miles 
from Perth, about eleven o’clock on 
Sunday morning, tired and hungry. 
I have not yet mentioned that I was 
bound on a visit to my old friend 
Langton, with whom I had kept up 
acquaintance. He had for some 
years rented a small shooting near 
Perth, and I had visited him there 
more than once, the last time being 
two or three years before 1878. I 
thus knéw something of the country 
and of the neighbours. 

After I had dressed and break- 
fasted, Langton said— 

“ Charlie, I am going to take you 
to church this afternoon.” 

“Well, my dear fellow, to tell 
the truth———” 

“Oh! I know you're tired and 
not inclined for it, but there is a 
man you really should hear; I think 
you'll like him.” 

“ All right; but surely you don’t 
mean old M‘Murdo ?” 

“No, no; that’s all changed. 
The laird had a deadly quarrel with 
him because he presumed to demand 
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swept past the proctor’s staircase 
we heard the swish of his gown as 
he bounded down the steps three 
at atime. As we crossed the outer 
court a sheet might have covered 
us. Breathless and discomfited we 
ained the street, and returned to 
the Club a saddened and discredited 
deputation. 

Rufus remained obdurate, and 
did not return to the Atheneum. 
He took his degree in a few months, 
and left Cambridge, and disappeared 
so completely that I never saw or 
heard of him from that time until 
he reappeared in so questionable a 
shape at Soham. 


III, 


an addition to his stipend; and the 
result was that Mr. Macdougall not 
only took the law of his parson, but 
on being worsted and cast in costs, 
renounced Presbyterianism, and be- 
came an Episcopalian two years ago. 
Nay, more, he proceeded to intro- 
duce Episcopacy into the Strath. 
He engaged what he calls a chap- 
lain, and is building a chapel within 
his grounds. It is not finished, and 
service is at present held in a room, 
or rather a loft, in the village, to 
which I shall take you.” 

“ How about this chaplain ?” 

“You must know that the first 
was a failure. He was tall and 
Ritualistic. Macdougall, who is 
stout and Low Church, objected to 
him on both grounds, and finally 
drove him forth for hinting at the 
feasibility of using incense in the 
aforesaid loft. His canonicals be- 
longed to the laird (so at least the 
laird said) ; of these he was stripped, 
and they now adorn a shorter—and 
quite a different sort of person.” 

Accordingly to the temporary 
chapel I was taken. After ascend- 
ing a steep wooden staircase, we 
found ourselves in a long, low-roofed 
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room, in which stood several benches, 
a reading-desk, and a harmonium. 
Twenty or thirty people were pres- 
ent. The laird’s only daughter and 
sole heiress played a voluntary on 
the harmonium, at the conclusion 
of which we heard a heavy creak- 
ing step ascending the stair. I 
happened to be looking towards the 
door. Had I Rufus on the brain ? 
I saw slowly rising as it were out 
of the earth first the top of a red 
head, next two pig-like eyes, then 
‘a long auburn beard, and finally, 
a plump body enveloped in a sur- 
plice twice too long for it. I felt 
little or no surprise. I merely 
whispered to Langton, “ Rufus, isn’t 
it?’ He nodded affirmatively, and 
grinned with delight. 

If I had experienced any doubts 
they would have been removed 
when he began to read the ser- 
vice. The voice was the same 
clear dry voice which I knew so 
well. I could just see his eyes 
over the reading-desk. They were 
unemotional, intelligent, and alert 
as ever. He did not look a day 
older than he did at Cambridge. 

After reading the service, he 
preached a short but ingenious dis- 
course. His subject was interest- 
ing,—the character of the patriarch 
Jacob; but his treatment of it was 
unique. Differing from many emi- 
nent divines, he held that the patri- 
arch’s duplicity was not only not 
blameworthy, but laudable and 
necessary in the circumstances, look- 
ing to the persons with whom he had 
to deal. But he warned his hear- 
ers that it was not every one who 
was entitled to judge for himself in 
such a matter, and that it might be 
dangerous for them even to think 
of a line of conduct which it might 
safely be left to the discretion of 
him, their priest, to adopt or reject 
as he thought proper. The laird’s 


face during the sermon was an in- 
teresting study. 


Pride in the tal- 
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ents of his protégé contended with 
strong dissent from the latter’s as- 
sertions of priestly superiority. 

Service over, we descended to 
the street, where we found the laird 
waiting for us. Patrick Macdougall 
of Castle Dougall in the county of 
Perth and Dougallachlan in the 
county of Argyll, was a stout thick- 
set man of about sixty years of age. 
He looked and was good-humoured ; 
but his choleric temperament was 
surely indicated by his face and 
neck, which, when he was excited 
by argument or opposition, swelled 
so much and grew so purple, that 
you felt he must surely take a fit if 
you did not at once apologise and 
give in. One of his own jokes pro- 
duced much the same effect. As 
became a Highland laird, he always 
wore the kilt when at home. He 
had seen a good deal of the world, 
but notwithstanding was in some 
matters extremely simple. 

“How are you, Langton? Glad 
to see you here again, Mr. Morton. 
Well, how did you like the ser- 
mon ?—an improvement on old Joe 
M‘Murdo, eh? He was a trifle 
hard on Laban—a trifle hard. 
Clever man, though. You nearly 
missed him ; he only returned this 
morning from burying an uncle in 
the south.” 

The funeral must have been on 
Newmarket Heath, thought I; per- 
haps it is the Westminster Abbey 
of racing men. 

“By the way,” continued the 
laird, “ he says he was at Cambridge 
with you and Langton.” 

Here the laird was seized with a 
fit of choking, evidently produced 
by the recollection of some ex- 
quisite joke. While he was re- 
covering we moved on, Langton 
walking a little ahead with Miss 
Macdougall. I waited patiently 
for an explanation. At length, 
after many gasps, he said— 

“Sad dogs you must have been 
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in those days, you and Langton. 
Who would think it to look at you 
now! But tell me, was there really 
such hard drinking in your time? 
I’m told you were four-bottle men. 
I thought that sort of thing had 
gone out with a former generation.” 

“T think Itis reverence has been 
as hard on us as he was on Laban,” 
was all I could say, struggling as I 
was between natural indignation and 
disinclination to abuse the laird’s 
chaplain to his employer. 

“My dear sir, don’t think I’m 
blaming you. Bless you! I envy 
you your wonderful digestion and 
enormous recuperative powers. Four 
bottles of young, fruity, generous 
Cambridge port ata sitting! It’s 
like a dream. You should have 
lived in the beginning of the cen- 
tury. But come now, joking apart, 
you must have had some rare fun 
in those days. What about the 
doctor’s bell, eh, you dog? I have 
laughed by the hour at that story. 
Who would have thought it, to look 
at you?” 

This was too bad. Not content 
with taking away my character by 
gross exaggerations of Beefsteak 
orgies, Rufus had fathered his own 
devilries on me as well; I suppose, 
in case I should attempt reprisals. 
I laughed uneasily. I could not 
trust myself to speak. After a short 
pause, the laird drew close to me, 
and, pointing to Langton, whis- 
pered hoarsely— 

“Has he given it up yet ?” 

“Given up what ?” I asked. 

The laird made a pantomimic 
gesture which is popularly under- 
stood to represent private drinking. 
« “You know I feel bound as a 
father,” he began to explain, mys- 
teriously ; but here Langton and 
Miss Macdougall, having reached 
the avenue gate of Castle Dougall, 
stopped and looked round. The 
laird guiltily withdrew his nose 
from my ear, and presently bade us 
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good-bye, pressing us to come soon 
and see our old friend. 

Our old friend indeed! Dreams 
of my childhood! I fear it is not 
always unmitigated bliss to meet an 
old school or college friend after a 
long interval. Things are no longer 
the same. You have changed, and 
so has he, both physically and so- 
cially. You are introduced to a 
giant of six feet two, in whom you 
recognise your fag, whom you used 
to kick and orderabout. He could 
now take you up in one hand, and 
you feel small. Or you recognise 
in the puny man whom you meet 
the monitor who strained his pre- 
rogative and “whopped” you for 
disrespectful treatment of his per- 
son at football, and he feels small; 
while you also feel uncomfortable 
on recollecting what fools your poor 
old father made of himself and you 
by writing to the ‘Times’ on the 
subject. If the change is social, so 
much the worse. You have nothing 
in common, and are both inclined 
to wish that the bond of old ac- 
quaintance did not exist. Now 
here I was doomed to be brought 
face to face with a man whom I 
used to treat with habitual disre- 
spect, and who had evidently been 
avenging himself by blackening my 
character. 

As we walked homewards Lang- 
ton gave me an animated account 
of Rufus’s arrival at Castle Dougall, 
which is too long to be reproduced 
in full. Whence he came Langton 
could not tell; but he met him one 
day at dinner at Castle Dougall, 
looking as if he had lived there all 
his life. 

“How did he receive you! did 
he recognise you at once?” I asked. 

“ Confound his impudence! He 
held out two fingers, and said ‘How 
are you, Sidescenes?’” 

“He’s not much changed appa- 
rently. But how does he get on 
with old Blowitz? I thought that 
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these were the doctor’s happy grind- 
ing-grounds.” 

“Oh, he limed his venerable 
friend’s twig pretty well. I had 
the pleasure of being present when he 
did so; and as I had no great love 
for Blowitz, I did not feel bound to 
interfere. [I'll tell you about it if 
you care to listen. You remember, 

erhaps, that for several years 

lowitz rented a cottage belonging 
to the laird. Last year he brought 
as his alumnus Lord Downish, the 
Marquis of Bottisham’s eldest son, 
a young man of amiable disposition 
but decidedly ritualistic tendencies. 
Blowitz, as you know, is quite of a 
different way of thinking. I must 
also remind you that there are two 
things the mere mention of which 
goads the laird to the verge of ex- 
ager a. and ritualism. 
You will now be able to appreciate 
the following conversation between 
the laird and his chaplain, which 
took place last June in my hear- 
ing :— 

“ Macdougall. I have good news 
for you, Hickman; I am going to 
furnish you with a clerical play- 
mate. My old friend and your old 
master, Dr. Blowitz, is coming to 
me again. Of course you knew him 
well at St. Botolph’s ? 

“ Rufus. Intimately—once. (The 
intimacy, I believe, was confined to 
Rufus being occasionally proctorised 
and gated by him.) But there has 
been a coolness between us for a 
year or so. I differed from him 
on a point of ritual, and he took 
it ill. 

“ M. Why, I thought you would 
agree down to the ground. He is 
very moderate, is he not ? 

“ R. So moderate that he is all 
things in turn. His last craze was 
ritualism. He tried it in the college 
chapel last year, and the fellows had 
to interfere. 

“ M. ( flushing violently). A ritual- 
ist, sir! I enjoyed the pleasure 


of Dr. Blowitz’s society for three 
months last year, and saw not a trace 
of that abominable delusion. 

“ R. Perhaps so. I was told that 
Downish talked him over when he 
was reading with him last year. But 
no doubt he is tired of it by this 
time. 

“ M. (growing purple). Mr. Hick- 
man, sir, if what you have said is 
true, 1 vow and declare (here fol- 
lowed a composite oath which the 
laird always used when extremely 
angry) that tired or not tired of it, 
that man shall not set foot in house 
of mine. 

“FR. Ym very sorry I said so 
much, Mr. Macdougall. No doubt 
it was merely a passing whim. As 
a companion he’s charming ; though 
now that I don’t shoot, I should not 
see much of him if he did come. 

“M. Shoot! Blowitz shoot! 
Why, he never handled a gun in his 
life. 

“ R. Well, he was not much of a 
hand with the gun; he liked snaring 
better. But many is the good day’s 
sport I have had with him. 

“M. Why, he always goes out 
in a tall hat and tail-coat! You're 
taking your fun of me, sir. Have 
a care ! 

“ R. But, my dear sir, his dress 
was the very thing that told. He 
always had a pocket classic with 
him, and when birds went off the 
land he used to drive them back 
by walking up and down reading 
Homer or whatever it was aloud to 
himself. When he was challenged 
his dress and venerable appearance 
insured him respectful treatment ; 
and his habit of trespassing was re- 
garded merely as one of the eccen; 
tricities of genius. 

“M. (with forced calmness). 
You said something about snaring, 
sir. 

“R. Did I? Oh yes; I must 
tell you some day about his snaring 
Lord Hardwicke’s silver pheasant. 
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It would amuse you, sir. He’s a 

eat naturalist, as you know—dear 
old fellow! I’ve seen him crawl a 
hundred yards on his stomach to 
get a pot-shot at a wild duck, with 
Plato in one tail-pocket and a gin 
in the other. 

“M. (gasping). Ha! humph! 
that accounts for the fine collection 
of stuffed birds the old humbug was 
always bragging about. 

“R, It’s not a bad collection. 
I’ve seldom seen finer birds than a 
pair of grouse with feathered legs, 
and all the rest of it, that appeared 
in it last winter. He said he got 
them on the stooks, whatever that 
means. 

“M. The stooks! My stooks! 
I'll stooks him. Gentlemen, I vow 
and declare (and the jlaird, who 
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had hitherto spoken little, simply 
because he was nearly speechless 
and asphyxiated with rage, rose 
to his feet, brought his fist down 
smartly on the table, upset his wine- 
glass, and then and there pro- 
nounced on Dr. Blowitz sentence of 
banishment from Strath Dougall 
and excommunication from his fel- 
lowship for evermore; denouncing 
him in one breath as a pervert, 
a poacher, a humbug, and a low 
fellow).” 

At the conclusion of Langton’s 
interesting tale, I said— 

“T’m afraid Rufus has limed 
more twigs than the doctor’s,” and 
I thereupon told him the uncom- 
fortable jokes with which the laird 
had entertained me on the way 
home. 


IV. 


The reader may not unreason- 
ably expect that we are at length 
approaching an interview with the 
Rufus pure. So we are; I feel 
that I should not be dealing can- 
didly with the reader if I did not 
tell all the humbling truth. 

In a few days we received the 
expected invitation to shoot at 
Castle Dougall. We went, and 
were met by the laird and his 
keeper and dogs. Rufus was not 
there; he was better employed. 
We lunched at a corner of a wood 
not far from the castle, and had 
nearly finished when we heard pro- 
ceeding from the wood peal after 
peal of merry laughter. The tones 
were feminine. Presently there 
emerged the lovely Helen Mac- 
dougall escorted by Rufus. Lang- 
ton and I looked at each other. 
The same idea had occurred to us 
both that somehow the aforesaid 
laughter was connected with us and 
at our expense. Rufus, impertur- 
bable as usual, showed no signs of 





merriment. Langton thought his 
manner to Miss Macdougall famil- 
iar and offensive. Perhaps it was; 
but as J was not in love with the 
lady, it rather amused me. 

I rose and advanced to meet him 
with all the cordiality I could 
assume. 

“Well, old fellow, who’d have 
thought to find you here? It’s 
quite like old times.” 

“Tt’s really quite dramatic — 
Rufus redivivus, or the red reve- 
nant,” broke in Langton, whose 
love for theatrical titles still sur- 
vived. 

“You are Morton of Trinity, I 
suppose?” said Rufus, unmoved. 
“Shouldn’t have known you. It 
is odd to find you and old Side- 
scenes here. But the place is quiet 
and the whiskey good, I suppose.” 

“You're not a bit changed, old 
man,” I continued, with forced 
bonhomie. 

“Can’t say the same of you. 
You've grown middle-aged and fat.” 
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This was most offensive, and, I 
need not say, utterly without foun- 
dation ; but I struggled on. 

“TI could not think what had 
become of you. Why, it must be 
—how many years?” 

“Can’t say. I supposed you 
were dead,” said Rufus with indif- 
ference, and turned to speak to 
Miss Macdougall. 

Thinking that the interview was 
over, | had resumed my lunch, 
when I was surprised to be ad- 
dressed by Rufus. 

“ What have you got there, Mor- 
ton? Light claret? That’s not 
like old times.” 

To my fury, a broad smile of 
intelligence appeared on Miss Mac- 
dougall’s face, and the laird at once 
began to choke. Between the gasps 
he said— 

“T should have apologised, Mr. 
Morton, but I’ve nothing younger 
than °44 port in my cellar, and 
that’s much too old for your taste.” 

I could only grin; no practicable 
retort occurred to me. I was a 
guest, and my host was combustible. 

In a few minutes we again took 
the field. Miss Macdougall and 
Rufus departed as they came in 
company, and as they retreated, we 
again heard peals of merry laughter 
proceeding from the wood. Lang- 
ton ground his teeth and shot 
badly—all the more so, because 
from time to time he caught sight 
among the trees of a very conspic- 
uous scarlet cloak which dimmed 
but did not conceal the sheen of 
a head which always appeared in 
close proximity—a very pretty 
“study in reds” for a jealous 
lover's eye. 

As the laird was looking for a 
lost bird, Langton came up to me 
and hissed into my ear— 

“T shall be compelled to kill 
Rufus if this goes on.” 

Up to this time I had thought 
little of Langton’s flirtation with 
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Miss Macdougall. He was a con- 
firmed bachelor and a confirmed 
flirt, and had been in a similar con- 
dition a score of times to my know- 
ledge and great inconvenience. 

“You're not really in earnest, 
are you?” I asked. He assured 
me that he was. 

“Do you think you have any- 
thing to fear from Rufus as a 
rival ?” 

“T do, indeed. He has got the 
laird’s ear, and I feel sure that, at 
best, he has represented me as stage- 
mad and an imperfectly reclaimed 
drunkard. You have heard so 
much yourself from the laird’s 
lips.” 

This was my last day in Strath- 
Dougall, and much as I disliked 
the idea of my friend marrying, I 
felt that something must be done at 
once, and that I alone could do it. 
I bethought me of my meeting 
with Rufus at Soham. I did not 
doubt that he had been at New- 
market on the sly, and the brilliant 
idea now occurred to me that by 
judiciously springing that mine 
upon him, or by insisting, to his 
face, on clearing the tarnished fame 
of Dr. Blowitz, I might open the 
laird’s eyes, or at least scare Rufus 
from the field. 

I propounded my plan to Lang- 
ton. He shook his head despond- 
ently, and said— 

“Tt’s no use, my dear fellow. 
The laird wont believe a word you 
say. But try if you like; matters 
can’t be worse. You'll have an op- 
portunity to-night, as we dine at 
the castle.” 

When we entered the laird’s 
drawing-room that evening we found 
Rufus alone, seated at the piano 
playing chords and humming a song. 

“So you’ve kept up your music,” 
said Langton, whose irrepressible 
flightiness overcame his prudence. 
“Sing us your last composition— 
something Scotch, of course.” 
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Without a moment’s hesitation, 
Rufus carolled forth the following 
extraordinary mongrel to the tune 
of “ Kate ecmney” —_— 


“Oh, sound the sad bugle 
O’er Patrick Macdougall 
Whose thoughts ee, ‘proud 
As his conduct was fru; 
Oh, raise the wail loud 


From Kirkcaldy to Youghal. 
Oh, Patrick Macdo ochone! 
How true to the bottle! 
How constant his nature! 
So long as there lasted 


One drop of the ‘ crature;’ 
ages « a man to ‘mak’ siccar,’ 
rish the liquor; 
, Patrick Macdougall ochone! 


How reserved in the battle! 
No chieftain less risky ; 

At lifting the chy? 

No reiver so frisk 

Red hand at the 


Close fist at the 
Oh, Patrick epee ochone!” 


Whether the ballad proceeded to 
narrate the laird’s glorious death 
with his feet to the foe, or his 
ignominious expulsion from exist- 
ence as a detected cattle -lifter; or 
whether, as I suspect, no more of it 
existed in the fertile brain of the 
minstrel, we shall never know. Be- 
cause just as Rufus was drawing 
out the last two syllables of Mac- 
dougall into a piteous “doo—oog- 
all, * a door opened at either end 
of the room, and (as Langton in 
happier days expressed it) the 
heroine and heavy father entered, 
L. E. and Rk. £., and advancing to 
the front of the stage, struck in 
with the following recitative :— 


H. M. “*‘Bugle, and ‘ Mac- 
dougall ’"—why, that’s about papa !” 
P. M. (aside). “What the mis- 


chief are they singing about me ?” 

Rufus at once ceased singing, 
executed a brilliant run, closed the 
piano, and spinning round on the 
music - stool, faced the heavy father 
with perfect calmness. 

“A little thing of Langton’s,” he 
explained. “He calls it a cor- 
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onach; but to my ear it smacks of 
the Irish. I should hardly have 
thought you had Irish blood in 
your veins, sir.” 

Now the laird not only took in 
extremely bad part any allusion to 
his own demise, but abominated 
the Irish all the more because his 
grandmother was an Irishwoman. 
He therefore became speechless with 
indignation ; but fortunately or un- 
fortunately, before he could express 
his “vows,” or Langton explain, 
dinner was announced. An emin- 
ently uncomfortable meal it proved 
to be. I took in Miss Macdougall, 
the only lady, and Rufus contrived 
to plant himself on her other side. 
I suppose Langton was sulky, and 
did not contest the point. At the 
foot of the table sat the laird, glar- 
ing silently at Langton; and he in 
turn passed the glare on to Rufus, 
who received it as complacently as 
if it had been a sunbeam. Miss 
Macdougall was nervous and un- 
easy, and kept looking anxiously at 
her father and Langton. 

I could not have chosen a worse 
time for springing a mine upon 
Rufus; but time was short, and 
a triumphant twinkle in his eye at 
length goaded me to action. 

“T’m so sorry, Miss Macdougall, 
not to meet my old friend Dr. 
Blowitz here this year. What has 
become of him?” I asked. 

She looked nervously at her father 
and Rufus, and did not answer. 

“You had better stop him at 
once,” said Rufus to Miss Macdoug- 
all, in an abominably confidential 
whisper. (I thought he added 
“Helen,” but of this I am not cer- 
tain.) She nodded assent, and 
said to me in a low voice— 

“Please, don’t speak about him, 
Mr. Morton. I believe he behaved 
badly to papa, and he can’t bear to 
hear his name mentioned.” 

Now one of the most trying 
things I know is, after having to 
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listen to one side of a story or argu- 
ment, to which you have a con- 
clusive answer, to be adjured to 
hold your peace, on the pretence 
that the person whom you wish to 
confute or convince is unable, from 
ill-health or ill- temper, to discuss 
the matter with you, or, as it is 
usually put, has not strength to 
argue with you! I was loath to 
give in, and persevered. 

“ Dr. Blowitz behave badly! and 


to Mr. Macdougall. Impossible! 
What did he do?” 
“Do be quiet, Mr. Morton,” 


said Miss Macdougall, in genuine 
alarm. I followed the direction of 
her eyes, and at once saw in the 
laird’s face, neck, and ears symp- 
toms which promptly reduced me 
to silence. With a look of artless 
surprise, which I fear was a failure, 
I had to submit, and abandon that 
line of attack. 

Dessert was on the table before 
I returned to the assault. This 
time, also, I addressed Miss Mac- 
dougall. 

“Are you fond of racing?” I 
asked. 

Fortune favoured me; Miss Mac- 
dougall, who had been silent and 
absent, became animated at once. 
She was devoted to racing, but had 
as yet seen nothing more exciting 
than a Caledonian Hunt meeting; 
had often asked papa to take her to 
Ascot, but he had never done so. 
Papa did not approve of racing, she 
thought; at least he said so. 

“You need be at no loss for in- 
struction,” I said, looking with a 
meaning smile towards Rufus. “I 
have always regarded Hickman as a 
Gamaliel in turf matters.” 

Rufus shook his head, his face 
expressing much more forcibly than 
words could have done that I was 
simply joking in execrable taste. 

“Come, old fellow, you can’t 
deny that you have seen a race or 
two.” 


Rufus Hickman 
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“Tm sorry I can’t. But I have 
not been on a race-course since 
Gladiateur’s year, when you and 
Langton preferred to travel home 
in the boot.” (Now'this was a 
serious anachronism. We all left 
Cambridge before Gladiateur’s year.) 

“T remember nothing about the 
boot——” 

“T can quite believe that.” 

“But you're wrong, at least, 
about the year. We were all down 
by that time. Ah! you remember 
now, I see!” (Rufus exhibited 
more signs of discomfiture than I 
could have believed possible. I 
pushed eagerly on.) “I wonder 
you did not renew your acquaint- 
ance with the old heath when you 
were in the neighbourhood lately.” 

Rufus looked terribly solemn 
and severe, glanced at Miss Mac- 
dougall, and then fixed his eyes 
demurely on his plate. 

“Oh, Mr. Morton,” said the lady 
in a loud aside, “have you not 
heard? Mr. Hickman lost——” 

“Tf he lost, I’m sorry I intro- 
duced the subject; but one conso- 
lation is, he had a treat last Tues- 
day.” 

“ A treat, sir,” said Rufus, sternly ; 
“quite the reverse—it was a pain- 
ful duty.” 

“Well,” I said, addressing the 
company, “this is the first time I 
have heard the Cesarewitch called a 
painful duty.” 

“On last Tuesday, sir,” said 
Rufus with well- feigned heat, “I 
attended the funeral of a near rela- 
tive. Well as I know you, I am 
astonished at your persistent bad 
taste.” 

Miss Macdougall rose abruptly 
and withdrew. Her departure was 
followed by an awkward pause. 
Here was a nice state of matters. 
My anticipated triumph had van- 
ished in an unseemly wrangle, and 
my friend’s cause was worse than 
before. No one would speak; so 
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by a strong effort I addressed the 
laird on general subjects, till time 
was called, and Langton and I could 
with decency bid good-night. We 
departed more deeply humiliated 
than either of us had felt since 
we fled from the presence of Dr. 
Blowitz twenty years before. 

I left Strath-Dougall next morn- 
ing, in the full belief that next time 
I heard of Rufus he would be styled 
Macdougall-Hickman or Hickman- 
Macdougall, in right of his wife. 
But it was destined to be otherwise. 
Rufus fell by his own hand, or 
rather by his own singular temper, 
which now again, on the eve of 
victory, brought about his fall. In 
the end of last year I received the 
following letter from Langton :— 


‘“‘GLENQUAICH, 3d December 1878. 

“My pear Cuariiz,—At length 
you may congratulate me. I am 
engaged to .be married to Miss 
Macdougall, with the full consent 
of her parent. That consent would 
not have been obtained readily, 
or perhaps at all, had it not been 
for an auspicious event which 
occurred on Saturday fortnight— 
viz., the unexpected downfall and 
departure of the Reverend Rufus, 
who, up to that time, had flourished 
like a green bay tree. The precise 
cause of his fall is shrouded in 
mystery; but the facts known are 
these. On that evening Helen left 
her father and Rufus in the dining- 
room, about 8.30, apparently the 
best of friends. About nine o’clock, 
old Menzies the butler, happenin 
to pass the dining-room dvor, h 
the laird ‘vowing and declaring,’ 
in a loud voice; but as there was 
nothing unusual in this, he paid no 
attention. The voice soon ceased ; 
and in a few minutes the door 
opened, and his reverence came 
quietly out and closed the door. 
He told Menzies to order the dog- 
cart at once. By the time it ar- 
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rived Rufus had packed his effects 
and was ready to start. Having 
mounted the trap, he beckoned to 
Menzies, and told him, in a whisper, 
to go to his master, as he thought 
he was unwell. Menzies rushed to 
the dining-room, and found it was 
so. The laird was simply on the 
verge of a fit, if not in one. The 
only intelligible words he spoke 
that night were, ‘If it were not for 
your cloth, sir! if it were not for 
your cloth!’ My cloth, he might 
have said, if he referred to Rufus’s 
canonicals. He soon revived; but 
I have in vain endeavoured to dis- 
cover what Rufus said to him. It 
must have been something personal 
and peculiarly to the point; but I 
have been warned by ominous flush- 
ings not to approach the subject 
again. The important matter, how- 
ever, is that, with many vows, &c., 
he withdrew his veto to my engage- 
ment.—Ever yours sincerely, 
“'W. Laneron. 


“ P.S.—Perhaps you will not be 
surprised to hear that the laird has 

ain been received into the bosom 
of the Church of his fathers.” 


So ended my latest experience of - 
Rufus Hickman. Will it prove to 
be my last? I dare not think so. 
Rufus is not the man to fade pre- 
maturely from the world, blighted 
by the consciousness of modest 
merit unappreciated, or crossed in 
hopeless love. If mutual antipathy 
can keep us separate I shall be 
safe; nay, more, if we meet only 
after intervals as long as the last, 
I can reconcile myself to meeting 
him twice (alas! it could in any 
view be only twice) again on the 
same terms. My present fear, how- 
ever, is lest his baleful eye should 
ight on these presents, and that 
“T shall be pincht to death,” or 
otherwise punished in my person or 
character, for what I have written. 
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REVIEW OF THE 


Tue session of 1878-79 has been 
remarkably long and remarkably 
eventful; and at its close we all 
feel that the country stands in a 
very different and more satisfactory 
and assured position than it occu- 
pied when Parliament met last De- 
cember. If the course of legisla- 
tion has been slight, and its results 
for a long time threatened to be 
insignificant, it is scarcely to be 
expected that, while foreign affairs 
have absorbed so much of the 
attention and energy of the coun- 
try in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
the ordinary details of domestic 
legislation can enlist the public 
sympathy. But the session of 1879 
will be memorable in that during 
its course peace was restored to the 
three continents of the world, and 
the burdens imposed upon this 
country by the responsible relations 
of its world-wide rule have been 
provided for, during a season of 
unparalleled confusion and no mean 
effort, without increasing the tax- 
ation of the country. Whatever 
opinion Englishmen may hold in 
reference to the policy of the Min- 
istry —whether they applaud it, 
as nine-tenths of them do, or 
whether they utterly condemn it— 
all admit that that policy has pre- 
vailed, and that alike in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, the will of this 
nation, as interpreted and enforced 
by the Ministry, has dominated 
over all resistance. And whether 
we believe that our true safety lies 
in maintaining ascendancy, or that 
our duty, national and international, 
is best discharged by taking a fore- 
most place in the regulation of the 
world’s affairs, or that British in- 
terests require and justify a deter- 
mined vindication of them against 
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present menace and future peril, 
all must rejoice that those ends can 
be attained with so little of actual 
sacrifice and effort. People may 
differ as much as they please as to 
the true character of the English 
policy abroad during the last four 
years; but all must admit that it 
has been successful, and carried out 
at trifling cost. 

The chief interest of the period 
we are reviewing lies in the con- 
plete success with which the main 
provisions of the Treaty of Berlin 
have been carried out, and the 
pacification of Eastern Europe tri- 
umphantly effected. A confused 
and deadly struggle had raged for a 
couple of years between the various 
forces in the Balkan peninsula and 
Asiatic Turkey. It had resulted in 
a treaty between Turkey and Rus- 
sia which ostentatiously disregarded 
the Treaty of Paris and the rights 
of this country, and left the Otto- 
man empire in the possession and 
at the mercy of Russia. But that 
treaty had, at the instance and on 
the demand of this country, been 
submitted to a European congress, 
and the arrangements, both of Paris 
and San Stefano, were superseded 
by a new settlement, modelled in 
accordance with the will and inter- 


ests of England, for the execution 


of which the steady, patient efforts 
both of the Cabinet and the nation 
were required during twelve months 
of sustained resolution. At every 
pause or halt in the progress of that 
settlement, we have been favoured, 
at the hands of Sir William Har- 
court and others, with elaborate 
denunciations of its whole charac- 
ter, and equally elaborate prophe- 
cies of its inevitable failure. The 
country has steadily turned a deaf 
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ear to these periodical lucubra- 
tions; but their gross infraction 
of every rule of political decency 
and patriotic self-restraint was 
none the less deplorable because it 
had become too habitual to excite 
either wonder or comment. There 
has been no period since the Penin- 
sular war when the Opposition of 
this country has so openly and un- 
hesitatingly played into the hands 
of the enemies of their country. To 
encourage and stimulate Russian 
public opinion in favour of violat- 
ing the Treaty of Berlin, was worthy 
of politicians who invoked the hos- 
tility of Russia to the Turk, and 
upheld as a war of liberation the 
most transparent schemes of un- 
scrupulous aggression. Seldom has 
the Nemesis of failure and disap- 
pointment so speedily overwhelmed 
the sinister and clumsy machina- 
tions of a disappointed faction. One 
by one their most confident predic- 
tions have been falsified, and one 
by one the main provisions of the 
Treaty of Berlin have been steadily 
executed. The whole of the Otto- 
man territory has been evacuated. 
Russian troops have withdrawn 
beyond Roumania. Austria has 
been successfully planted on the 
road to Constantinople, and has 
taken up a position which protects 
her residuary interest in the present 
Ottoman dominion. The autonomy 
of Eastern Roumelia has been organ- 
ised, the Prince has been chosen, 
and the organic law of Bulgaria 
marked out. The new organisation 
of the populations of the Balkan 
peninsula, and the new relations 
thereto of the Ottoman Government, 
have been gradually taking shape, 
and have marked a most important 
stage in the new, and to all appear- 
ance lasting, settlement of South- 
east Europe. Those populations 
have been freed alike from Russian 
- domination and Ottoman tyranny 
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and oppression. At the close of 
the session we have Sir Charles 
Dilke himself coming forward with 
a motion in favour of a still more 
perfect execution of the Berlin 
Treaty, which, it appears at last, 
was not so completely devoted to 
resisting Russia as to be enabled to 
provide for due reforms in Turkey 
and sufficient vindication of the 
claims of Greece. The Government 
claim to have rescued the Greeks 
from the danger, or rather the disas- 
trous calamity, of absorption by the 
Slavs, which it was one of the ob- 
jects of the peace of San Stefano 
to effect. They have extarted from 
Turkey a variety of concessions to 
the Cretan Assembly, till there is 
reason to hope that good govern- 
ment may be established in Crete. 
They have done their best with 
regard to the provinces of Asia 
Minor, where we have incurred by 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention so 
much responsibility. Reforms in 
the police, the judicial system, and 
the revenue, have been urgently 
demanded. But the fact remains 
that the ‘ Turkish Government is 
incurably bad, though it is impos- 
sible violently to subvert it without 
adding largely to the miseries of 
mankind. We are convinced that 
an important step forward has been 
taken during the last year in secur- 
ing better government and an im- 
proved condition to the Balkan 
races. And as regards the Asiatic 
provinces, the present Government 
is the first which has laid down 
the doctrine that Great Britain has 
a political duty to discharge, and 
may hope in no distant future to 
reap advantages from a new politi- 
cal and commercial connection. The 
first atternpt to turn the light of 
European regard upon these pro- 
vinces and peoples has been made ; 
and, to quote Mr. Bourke, “the 


state of things revealed by the visits 
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of our consuls is most revolting. 
The misconduct of the Pashas, the 
corruption and extortion of the 
officials, are as bad as anything that 
has been heard of.” One thing is 
clear, that Great Britain will wil- 
fully neglect her most obvious 
duties to herself and to the security 
of her interests in the South-east if 
she now relapses into the state of 
supine inactivity which she observ- 
ed in the years which succeeded 
the Crimean war. If the author- 
ities at Constantinople value the 
prolonged existence of the Otto- 
man empire, they will eagerly 
co-operate in the endeavour to 
reform the institutions and gov- 
ernment of their subjects. Some- 
thing may be done to mitigate their 
condition, although generations must 
elapse before Asia Minor will be- 
come a really prosperous and well- 
governed country. But at all events, 
the principle is now established as 
a cardinal maxim of European pol- 
icy, that the whole political condi- 
tion of the Ottoman empire, within 
and without, in itsjnternal economy 
and its external relations, is under 
European control; that as_ that 
empire gradually falls to pieces—if 
such be the fate in store for it—the 
Powers, and not Russia singly, are 
to provide for the future; and that 
aggression from whatever quarter is 
not to pursue its course unheeded, 
but must (if not checked as it ought 
to be at the outset) submit its 
achievements to international modi- 
fication and revision. The Treaty of 
Berlin—representing as it does the 
patient determination of Europe, first, 
to insist upon the belligerents bring- 
ing their projected arrangement be- 
fore the Congress, and second, to 
execute in spite of every obstacle its 
own unanimous behest—has shown 
that however weak public law may 
at times be shown to be, it lives 
and is in full vigour in all things 
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relating to the Ottoman empire. 
England, which has so deep an in- 
terest in the fate of that empire, has 
shown that she is able under wise 
and resolute guidance to reorganise 
and reanimate Europe; and the 
lesson will not be without advan- 
tageous results in securing general 
tranquillity, and possibly the con- 
tinued progress of these Eastern 
populations. The great bloodless 
triumph of statesmanship which has 
been finally consummated during 
this session has been a glorious 
chapter in English history. The 
whole country is satisfied and proud 
of it. It has not merely secured 
British interests and restored the 
just influence of this country, but it 
has laid the foundations of Balkan 
prosperity and independence. The 
cost of these achievements in money 
has been exactly twice as much as 
was spent in the Alabama humil- 
iation, and about one-fifteenth of 
what was incurred during the Cri- 
mean war. They have been effected 
without a blow; the array of Brit- 
ish force in the Sea of Marmora and 
the approach of a small contingent 
from India being sufficient indica- 
tions of political resolve to secure 
unanimous support, and to win 
the necessary concessions from an 
exhausted rival. 

So far with regard to Europe and 
Asia Minor. But when Parliament 
met it was found that the great 
Eastern Question had not merely 
roused a fierce controversy in the 
east of the Mediterranean; its 
echoes were reverberating through- 
out Central Asia, and up to the 
north-west boundary of India. If 
Russia persisted in the scheme of 
which the Treaty of San Stefano 
was the defiant and public an- 
nouncement, war with Great Britain 
was sooner or later an inevitable 
necessity. It was evident to Rus- 
sian statesmen that one of our 
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weakest points was the north-west 
frontier of India. Not merely had 
there been during the last thirty 
years constant disturbances in that 
quarter with the restless and martial 
tribes which menaced our borders, 
but the Ameer of Affghanistan had 


latterly adopted an attitude to- 
wards us of sulky hostility, which, 
with a view to Russian exigencies 
in Europe and Russian prestige and 
advantage in Central Asia, was 
adroitly encouraged to acts of defi- 
ance and resistance. Nothing could 
be plainer than the position in which 
we were placed. Our whole rela- 
tions to Affghanistan were col- 
oured by the disastrous events of 
1839-42 ; the Ameer thoroughly 
hostile, and believing his position 
to be impregnable for defence and 
powerful for purposes of aggres- 
sive enmity, had thrown him- 
self into the arms of Russia, and, 
contrary to treaty stipulations, had 
ostentatiously welcomed a Russian 
embassy at Cabul, whilst he scorn- 
fully refused admission to the Eng- 
lish. With a frontier which the 
highest military authorities declared 
to be inadequate and vulnerable, 
with a deadly enemy in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and with a 
defeated rival in the background, 
eager to inflict an injury upon us 
without the risk of war, the Minis- 
try had no alternative but to bring 
Shere Ali to an immediate reckon- 
ing, and have it clearly understood 
whether our treaty relations with 
him were to be observed. The 
moment Shere Ali was compelled 
to drop the mask which he had 
worn for some years, war was the 
inevitable result. He stood re- 
vealed as the ally of General Kauf- 
mann, the foe of Great Britain. 
And then followed a deafening 
controversy in this country as to 
the motives of this insane _bar- 
barian, and as to the treatment 
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which he had received at the hands 
of successive governor - generals. 
The Duke of Argyll wrote a pon- 
derous book, a large portion of 
which was devoted to show that 
Shere Ali was a paragon of long- 
suffering political virtue, scrupu- 
lously just and truthful in all his 
dealings, but overborhe beyond the 
limits of human patience by the 
grasping chicanery and violence of 
Indian officials, inspired and direct- 
ed by the Cabinet at home. It 
was eagerly represented that we 
were on the eve of disasters such as 
resulted from the former Affghan 
war. Though the criticism of our 
past diplomacy could easily be dis- 
missed as the outcome of mere and 
sheer fanaticism, the confident pre- 
dictions of impending evil came 
from experienced Indian statesmen 
of the highest reputation. A few 
weeks passed, and Shere Ali’s power 
of resistance vanished. The British 
forces were firmly established in 
occupation of the mountain barrier 
which commanded the military 
roads, and our superiority was com- 
pletely demonstrated. Shere Ali 
fled and perished, the Russians 
withdrew and washed their hands 
of the whole affair, and Affghanis- 
tan lay completely at our mercy. 
The Government is entitled to a 
grateful recognition of the vigour 
and promptitude with which they 
acted at a peculiarly trying moment, 
when the execution of the Berlin 
settlement was only in its first be- 
ginnings, and the public mind at 
home was eagerly bent on peace. 
The Indian officials are entitled to 
the credit of having carefully plan- 
ned their expeditions in a manner 
which secured, without check or 
reverse, a speedy triumph over dif- 
ficulties of no ordinary magnitude. 
The British public vindicated their 
capacity for self-government and 
their possession of sound political 
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judgment when, notwithstanding 
the bewilderment occasioned by 
the warnings of Lord Lawrence and 
other high-class Indian statesmen, 
as soon as the true state of the case 
was revealed, they gave to the con- 
duct of the Ministry a general and 
determined support. The despatch 
of Lord Cranbrook, which summar- 
ised the preceding negotiations, was 
devoured with eager interest; and 
if its value be measured by the in- 
stant and wide approval which it 
commanded, it deserves to rank as 
one of the greatest State papers ever 
issued to the nation. 

In the Affghan business as well 
as during the far more serious de- 
velopment of the Eastern Question 
in Europe, the Ministry was enor- 
mously strengthened by the mis- 
takes of the Opposition. The 
leaders of the Liberal party are 
statesmen of political sagacity and 
experience ; but they are, unfortun- 
ately for themselves, liable at every 
crisis of importance to have the 
conduct of their party wrenched 
from their grasp. They have. at 
least fifty followers who consider 
themselves quite competent to the 
task of leadership, and who vie 
with each other in applying to every 
new combination, long before the 
actual facts are disclosed, the infal- 
lible principles of Liberalism. The 
consequence is, that when the case 
for the Ministry is disclosed, and 
the time is ripe for parliamentary 
discussion, the Opposition is intent 
upon vindicating its own leap in the 
dark, and is itself far too deeply 
pledged beforehand to a particular 
view to apply adequate parliament- 
ary criticism to the case before it. 
Prudence would suggest to any 
reasonable politician that the tas 
of criticising, after the event, a 
course of conduct upon which the 
Ministry must decide before the 
event, is eminently favourable to a 
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display of sagacity and the assump- 
tion of superior wisdom. Volun- 
tarily to abandon that advantage, 
and to decide without the assistance 
even of official information upon 
any course which may seem at the 
moment to be popular, is the most 
suicidal course which a great party 
in Opposition can devise—a sure 
sign that the party is utterly dis- 
organised, and has degenerated into 
arabble. We have seen the results 
first in the matter of the Bulgarian 
agitation and St. James’s Hall con- 
ference, and then in regard to the 
Affghan committee, and the speeches 
framed in accordance with its views, 
On both occasions the Liberal party 
took up wholly impracticable posi- 
tions, which it was impossible to 
sustain when Parliament met, and 


which completely deprived them 
of all influence over the subse- 
quent course of events. Their lead- 


ers were quite unable to formulate 
in Parliament any propositions 
which would in the least degree 
express the rash conclusions which 
had been vehemently proclaimed in 
the country. The more sober-mind- 
ed members of the party had no 
alternative but to support the Gov- 
ernment, leaving to the authors of 
their political misfortunes the task of 
venting on platforms, in pamphlets, 
articles, and even in volumes, an inar- 
ticulate and incoherent indignation. 
The true character of the controversy 
which raged over this Eastern Ques- 
tion will never be discovered in the 
pages of Hansard. The records of 
public meetings, and fugitive litera- 
ture in all its forms, must be ran- 
sacked in order to do justice to 
Liberal wisdom, and the moderation 
of Liberal party spirit in the pres- 
ence of a great national crisis. 

The Liberal party having been, in 
regard to all the foreign affairs of 
the last four years, reduced by its 
own mismanagement and precipitate 
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conduct to a mere cipher, it follow- 
ed that the Ministry remained un- 
disputed masters of the situation. 
Though the Liberal party must be 
held accountable for the first out- 
break of the Russo-Turkish war, 
history will hold the Ministry ac- 
countable for every step which was 
subsequently taken. It will tell 
how in Europe peace was preserved, 
British interests vindicated, and the 
Ottoman empire reconstituted on a 
basis of greater security abroad, 
and more efficient guarantees for 
good government and _ progress 
within than it has ever before en- 
joyed. And as regards the war in 
Affghanistan, the results which 
have been so speedily and success- 
fully accomplished amount to no- 
thing less than the complete security 
of the Indian frontier; the estab- 
lishment of a friendly ruler on the 
Affghan throne, and of friendly rela- 
tions with the Affghan nation; and 
last, not least, a complete check to 
Russian intrigue on our Indian bor- 
ders, and the decisive ascendancy of 
British influence. The manner in 
which Shere Ali was betrayed to 
his ruin will operate as a warning 
for many a year to our Indian 
neighbours not to violate their en- 
gagements to us in rash dependence 
upon Muscovite assurances. 

While Liberal animosity and op- 
position to the Affghan war, with 
all the prophecies of disaster which 
it occasioned, are forgotten, or have 
dwindled down into a mere discus- 
sion as to the true arithmetical pro- 
portion in which India and England 
should share its expenses, it remains 
for Englishmen to estimate the true 
value of its results. In place of the 
huge disaster and Indian bankruptcy 
which were so freely promised, we 
have the treaty of Gandamak. 
The Indian empire is rounded off 
and completed. A _ strong, in- 
dependent, and friendly ruler of 
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Affghanistan is established, or om 
the point of being established ; 
and the dreams of a succession 
of great Indian governor-generals 
have been quietly accomplished. 
The withdrawal of Stolitoff’s mis- 
sion from Cabul at the demand 
of Lord Salisbury, and the third 
article of the treaty which places 
the foreign relations of the Ameer 
under the control of the British 
Government, are an effective notice 
to the whole of Central Asia that, 
in the celebrated language of Lord 
Lytton, “the British Government 
will not tolerate interference on 
the part of any other Power in 
the internal affairs of Affghanis- 
tan.” We trust that the moral and 
pecuniary support of the British 
Government will enable Yakoob 
Khan to maintain his ascendancy 
against all competition. It will no 
doubt be part of our Indian policy 
to uphold him, though every reader 
of the treaty will have observed 
that Lord Lytton has been as ch 

as Lord Mayo or Lord Northbrook 
of giving any such personal or 
dynastic guarantee as was latterly 
demanded by Shere Ali. Yakoob 
has been generously treated, and 
will no doubt gladly rely on British 
support. The efficiency of that 
support is enormously increased by 
the treaty and the results of the 
war. We have been welcomed in 
the district of Candahar as liber- 
ators and not as foes;, we have 
established posts upon the Affghan 
border which dominate the regions 
beyond; we hold the Khyber Pass 
and the Kurum and Pishin districts, 
and a British force virtually looks 
down upon Cabul. Candahar will 
be restored to the new Ameer, since, 
as Sir Henry Rawlinson has shown, 
to dissever it from Cabul would 
have inaugurated a_ policy of 


dismemberment which Russia and 
Persia might have turned to their 
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profit. The moral effect of the 
rapid and splendid victories of our 
army has, we are assured, been 
immense at all the native Courts 
of India, in Central Asia, and in 
Persia. Whatever consequences the 
Russian expedition now marching 
eastward from the Caspian may 
portend, the experience of the past 
few years, from the first occupa- 
tion of Quetta down to the recent 
treaty, must convince both friends 
and foes that the interests of Great 
Britain and India, however much 
they may be derided by the Opposi- 
tion, are being carefully guarded and 
energetically maintained by the Gov- 
ernment, not the smallest part of 
whose claim to the confidence of the 
country rests upon the brilliant suc- 
cess of their Indian policy. 

It must be regarded as a distinct 
misfortune to the Government and 
to the country, that at a time when 
the execution of the Berlin Treaty, 
and the progress of a just, necessary, 
and inevitable war in Affghanistan 
demanded all their attention, a new 
complication should have arisen in 
South Africa. Before the session 
closed, the Zulu war had been car- 
ried to a triumphant conclusion ; but 
the recollection of the impatient 
annoyance with which Sir Bartle 
Frere’s precipitate measures were 
received in this country, will doubt- 
less long operate as a warning to 
colonial governors. The policy 
pursued may have been admira- 
bly conceived as far as South 
African interests exclusively were 
concerned. In fact, as far as 
policy was concerned, it had been 
demonstrated in these pages to 
be inevitable long before it was 
adopted. But a more inopportune 
moment for carrying it into execu- 
tion, as far as the general interests 
of the empire were concerned, it 
was impossible to choose; and when 
it was discovered that Sir Bartle 
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Frere had acted contrary to the 
letter as wel] as the spirit of -his 
instructions, there were many who 
would have rejoiced in his imme- 
diate supersession. The belief at 
the time that his services were in- 
dispensable, or other influences, 
prevailed. But it is necessary that 
public opinion should insist upon 
the discipline of the public service 
being scrupulously maintained. It 
is always possible for a colonial 
governor, in his representative ca- 
pacity, and in the exercise of the 
high authority with which he is 
necessarily invested, to drag the 
Cabinet into a war which they com- 
pletely disapprove. In this case 
Sir Bartle Frere was warned against 
precipitation. He knew perfectly 
well that the Government had 
ample reasons for preferring that 
the war which he contemplated, 
and which doubtless was sooner or 
later inevitable, should at least be 
postponed. He had not obtained 
from them the smallest sanction to 
his immediate measures. .He was 
perfectly well able to stand on the 
defensive till such time as _ the 
Government at home might other- 
wise direct. There was no over- 
powering necessity to incur the 
defeat at Isandula; and if we were 
strong enough to hold our own after 
that defeat, we were strong enough 
to do so before we were weakened 
by it. Sir Bartle Frere stands con- 
victed of having himself forced on a 
struggle which was not forced on him 
by immediate necessity ; which, as 
a matter of policy, was for the Cab- 
inet and not for him to decide upon; 
and which was at the particular mo» 
ment chosen for it, and owing to its 
earlier incidents, calculated seriously 
to discredit our political position. 
No success will serve to justify this 
dangerous and insubordinate con- 
duct. The safety of the empire 


requires that wars of policy, on the 
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part of colonial governors, should be 
firmly prohibited. In these days 
of telegraph and steam communica- 
tion, absolute and unavoidable ne- 
cessity alone should be deemed to 
justify any war abroad which is 
begun without sanction from the 
Cabinet. It seems to us that this 
principle is the most important one 
involved in the whole of this South 
African business—the principle of 
maintaining due subordination to 
the Cabinet, and thence to Parlia- 
ment, on the part of colonial gover- 
nors. Unless it is firmly maintained, 
we have no guarantee in an empire 
like this against the eventual con- 
fusion of public affairs. The pres- 
ent instance ought not to be con- 
doned. It is of the highest import- 
ance that the case should not be 
converted into a precedent, or, how- 
ever indirectly, stamped with official 
approval. 

In the first dismay which was 
occasioned both by the manner in 
which the war was precipitated and 
the serious disasters which clouded 
its commencement, the Government 
majority sank to 60 (its normal 
amount) in a House of 546 mem- 
bers; and an undeserved outcry, 
following the usual course in such 
matters, was raised against Lord 
Chelmsford. A military reverse is 
not necessarily a proof of incapacity, 
but it is indirectly an enormous 
addition to the difficulties of a 
general. Its inevitable tendency 
to weaken his authority and the 
confidence of his troops is strength- 
ened by the full force of the public 
opinion which is excited at home, 
and is not very capably led or 
formed. That in spite of all these 
serious aggravations of his difficul- 
ties Lord Chelmsford should have 
patiently developed his plans, and 
have steadily and surely gathered his 
forces together so as to strike the 
decisive blow at Ulundi, not merely 
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retrieves but establishes his mili- 
tary reputation. The sense of public 
justice was satisfied, and the plea- 
sure of victory considerably en- 
hanced, by the reflection that the 
general who had planned and 
matured the attack had remained 
to reap the glory of its decisive 
results. It is none the less satis- 
factory, however, that the whole 
political and military control will 
be vested in the hands of Sir Garnet. 
Wolseley, fresh from his consulta- 
tions with Ministers at home; and 
we trust that the affairs of our 
South African colonies will shortly 
be settled on a secure and satis- 
factory basis. 

These are the three main questions. 
which have absorbed the attention 
of Parliament during the last session, 
—the execution of the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, the events which culminated in 
the Treaty of Gandamak,and the Zulu 
war. Upon all three of them the 
conduct of the Ministry has been 
successful; and in the first two of 
them, comprising the whole of the 
vast Eastern Question, their policy 
has been completely triumphant. 
The position of this country in 
Europe and in Asia has been im- 
mensely strengthened, materially as 
well as morally. The results rela- 
tively to Russia are more advan- 
tageous than were gained by the 
Crimean war, and have been effected 
without loss of life and with but 
trifling expenditure of money. No 
one who compares the position’ 
created for us by the Treaty of 
Paris in Europe, and by the Indian 
Mutiny which followed it in Asia, 
can fail to see that the present 
state of things is infinitely more 
satisfactory. In place of the ill- 
concealed manceuvres of Prince 
Gortschakoff and the Emperor Na- 
poleon, and the cold indifference 
of Prussia, we have now the cordial 
unanimity of Europe in its sanction 
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of the new arrangements. Austria 
at Novi Bazar, whither she is steadi- 
ly moving, England at Cyprus and 
dominating Cabul, with India quies- 
cent and satisfied, the Balkan pro- 
vinces reformed and contented, and 
Asia Minor beginning to arrest the 
attention of England, seem to guar- 
antee a durable and _ prosperous 
settlement. The Administration 
under whose watchful care and 
determined policy this settlement 
has been effected, has reaped its 
reward in the sustained confidence 
and support of the country, and 
the establishment of a memorable 
reputation. 

Mr. Gladstone, remarkable as 
it seemed, was practically silent 
on the Zulu war. There must 
have been some cogent reasons, 
best known to himself, for this 
singular abstention. Coming when 
and as it did, the Zulu imbroglio 
was a tempting theme for an Oppo- 
sition champion to descant upon, 
and might have proved a far more 
advantageous ground of assault than 
the Bulgarian atrocities or Shere 
Ali’s outraged virtues. Even in 
his recent article in the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century,’ which brings to a focus 
the whole of his persistent com- 
plaints against the Ministry, the 
annexation of the Transvaal and the 
Zulu war are enumerated as 14th 
and 15th in a list of questions 
which it is said “lie off the beat- 
en path of ordinary business,” and 
“have been forced on our hands 
by the wilful and spontaneous 
action of the existing Ministry.” 
They are then dismissed without 
another word; and if this uncom- 
promising antagonist of the Govern- 
ment has, whilst drawing attention 
to the subject, no fault to find with 
their conduct of this unfortunate 
business at the Cape, it may be 
assumed that that conduct really 
admits of no cavil. The key-note 
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of this extravagant indictment is a 
challenge to posterity on the com- 
parative merits of the late and 
present Ministries. The verdict of 
history, he trusts, will not proceed 
from a mere comparison between 
the two; “for small indeed would 
be the distinction of gaining the 
prize in such a sorry competition.” 
No doubt Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, 
as well as his career, has much to 
excite the enthusiasm of his ad- 
mirers. The questions with which 
it dealt, equally with those of its 
successor, “lay off the beaten path 
of ordinary business.” But its one 
object was to see how many bills it 
could pass, and how many interests 
and institutions it could harass and 
destroy. No one denies to it the 
merit of energy; but it was the 
energy of destruction, culminating 
in suicide, and in the ruin of a 
great political party. That ruin 
was the most complete and the most 
durable of all the works of its 
hands. While bill after bill was 
being forced through Parliament, 
and the Prime Minister was con- 
suming all his energies in oratorical 
display, the affairs of the Liberal 
party, and what is of far more im- 
portance, the affairs of the empire, 
were seriously neglected. The fall 
of the one was just in time to avert 
the serious confusion of the other. 
Mr. Gladstone is a great parliamen- 
tary athlete and a great financier; 
but the guidance of a political 
party, the leadership of men, and 
the management of imperial affairs, 
have never been to his taste or 
within the range of his great 
achievements. He probably sees 
nothing but charlatanry in any one 
of the three. 

Accordingly, he denounces all 
participation in such subjects as 
the Treaty of Berlin, the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, the purchase 
of shares in the Suez Canal, and 
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the mission of Lord Lytton, as 
“pernicious folly,” distinct from 
the genuine business of Parliament, 
and breeding confusion in the 
finances. To provide for the se- 
curity of India or of our numerous 
interests in the east of the Medi- 
terranean, is to undertake “an in- 
tolerable mass of obligation and 
responsibility ;” it is to barter 
away a character for unselfishness; 
it is to nauseate the world with the 
doctrine that “ British interests” 
supply the final criterion of right 
and wrong. And then follows the 
old tale, which has been repeated 
usque ad nauseam, and to which 
no human being can ‘attach any 
definite meaning. “Upon every 
contested question,” he exclaims, 
“that has arisen in the councils of 
Europe, we have been the cham- 
pions not of freedom but of oppres- 
sion. Not an inch has been added 
to free soil through our agency 
or with our goodwill. Servia, 
Montenegro, Bulgaria, Greece, per- 
haps Roumania—every one of them 
are smaller through our influence 
than they would have been without 
us. For the first time it can now 
be said with truth, that in the 
management of a great crisis of 
human destiny it would have been 
better for the interests of justice 
and liberty if the British nation 
had not existed.” Mr. Gladstone 
hammers away upon that topic. 
It is far too cloudy and vague 
to form the subject of serious 
discussion. The settlement pro- 
ceeded on the ordinary practice 
of give and take, and all Europe 
sanctioned and approved it. The 
principle which dominated over it 
was that of setting limits to Rus- 
sian aggression, checking future at- 
tempts, making the best provision 
possible for good government within 
the limits of the restored Ottoman 
empire, and adjusting the relative 
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pretensions of rival races. The 
same critics who denounce the 
treaty as unjust and oppressive, 
also denounced it as impracticable, 
and sure to lead to disastrous con- 
plications. During twelve months 
they have had it all their own way 
as prophets of impending evil. The 
Ministry has paid no attention to 
them. At the close of that period 
Lord Beaconsfield announced at the 
Mansion House that “this imprac- 
ticable treaty has been carried into 
full effect. At this moment, not- 
withstanding reiterated prophecies 
to the contrary, there is not, I be- 
lieve, a single Russian soldier in 
the dominions of the Sultan. The 
Emperor of Russia has fulfilled 
his engagements with dignity and 
honour; and is at this moment 
cordially co-operating with this 
country and the other Powers of 
Europe in a policy the object of 
which is to secure and maintain 
the general peace.” With this 
final proof of utter want of sagacity 
and insight on the part of Opposi- 
tion critics in their rash predictions 
as to the future, is it wise to pay 
too much attention to their de- 
nunciations as to the past? The 
predictions are scattered to the four 
winds, and their authors are covered 
with discredit. The denunciations 
remain to perplex us with their 
violence and bewilder us with their 
inconsistency. If these critics were 
so hopelessly mistaken as to what 
it was practicable to execute, may 
they not have been equally mis- 
taken as to what it was possible 
for united Europe to resolve upon? 
Lord Beaconsfield’s settlement has 
been both adopted and executed— 
two very strong points in its favour. 
Do these critics hope to persuade 
the country, not merely that a 
totally different settlement would 
have been intrinsically better, but 
that it would have had an equal 
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chance of a similar result? Is it 
nothing in favour of the existing 
settlement that it has terminated 
a perilous controversy in a man- 
ner satisfactory to Europe, and ap- 
proved by large majorities in Par- 
liament? Mr. Gladstone is kicking 
against the pricks in urging his 
wild and fanciful theories on public 
attention. The public mind, which 
at first viewed them with amuse- 
ment, is at length satiated and dis- 
gusted. If a year hence such an 
issue as that presented in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s article is seriously offered to 
the country, the public, exulting in 
the practical enjoyment of peace 
with honour, will resent such a 
discussion as an insult to its un- 
derstanding. Even now it is felt 
to be of no practical value—an in- 
evitable outburst of personal and 
party discontent with Ministerial 
successes. The few who follow it 
at all merely note with amused 
indifference that the extravagance 
and absurdity of three years ago, 
which for a time covered us all 
with ridicule, have not yet entirely 
subsided. A few flashes here and 
there of eccentric and disordered 
genius only serve to illuminate the 
general satisfaction and content- 
ment with the results of ~ British 
policy. 

With regard to finance, Mr. 
Gladstone complains that the East- 
ern policy of the Government could 
not be had without heavily paying 
for it; and that the duty of main- 
taining a just balance between in- 
come and expenditure, and of re- 
lieving the future by moderate 
present sacrifices, has been neglect- 
ed. With regard to the first, the 
total amount spent was £6,000,000 ; 
and all sensible people consider 
that peace with honour was cheap 
at the price, more particularly 
when its achievement was effected 
in spite of all the efforts of an 


Opposition not over-scrupulous as 
to the encouragement it afforded 
to the enemy. Even Mr. Glad- 
stone’s achievement of “ peace with 
honour’ —the Alabama treaty — 
cost the country half of that 
amount. If three millions of 
money were, as Mr. Gladstone says, 
“not worth a thought” in com- 
parison with his peculiar form of 
peace with honour, which the 
country received with almost uni- 
versal dissatisfaction, twice that sum 
is no criterion whereby to condemn 
his rival’s “peace with honour” 
which closed a far more difficult 
and dangerous controversy, and was 
received by this country with al- 
most universal acclamation. The 
one was the price of defeat, the 
other the cost of victory. With 
regard to the second complaint, 
what are the facts? At the 
present moment, and nearly ever 
since the present Ministry came 
into office, £2,000,000 a-year is 
spent in increased provision for the 
National Debt. The total amount 
devoted to that purpose in the 
present year is 44 millions. Is not 
that relieving the future by a 
moderate present sacrifice? More- 
over, a million is spent every year 
in paying for Mr. Gladstone’s post- 
poned liabilities —the cost of for- 
tifications and barracks. That is 
relieving the past as well as the 
future by a moderate present sacri- 
fice. Having regard to the circum- 
stance that the present is thus 
weighted with the payment of 54 
millions for the future and the past, 
and that it is also weighted with 
unusual depression in its trade and 
a series of bad harvests, the Govern- 
ment have proposed to defray the 
extraordinary expenditure resulting 
from the Eastern Question, the 
Affghan and Zulu wars, not by loan, 
but by an increase of twopence in 
the income-tax, extending over four 
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years—the - floating debt occasioned 
thereby never exceeding the amount 
of one year’s contribution to the 
discharge of past liabilities. Any 
arrangement more obvious, moreé 
sensible, more in accordance with 
Mr. Gladstone’s own precedents, it 
is impossible to suggest. No sooner 
are European complications over, 
than the Ministry reduce the 
army and navy expenditure by 34 
millions ; “‘ desirous obviously,” says 
Mr. Gladstone, “ that the grey hairs 
of this Parliament may go down to 
the grave in better odour than that 
which environed it in the days of 
its vigour.” The whole arrangement 
sounds to ordinary men of business 
like a satisfactory and healthy con- 
dition of the finances. We spread 
over four years the total expense of 
arranging difficulties which have 
been years in coming to a crisis, 
and which we hope will not recur 
for at least a generation. We at 
the same time contribute nearly 6 
millions a-year to the liabilities of 
the past and the exoneration of 
the future. In other respects our 
financial system is unchanged. Mr. 
Gladstone calls this “a financial 
policy such as all the Ministries of 
the last forty years would have dis- 
dained.” Spreading extraordinary 
charges over four years is defended 
as a via media between payment 
and non-payment similar to Mr. 
Gladstone’s provision for fortifica- 
tions and barracks. He denounces 
such a defence as “an invention of 
a group of false financial doctrines, 
unknown to our annals, to cover 
the shortcomings, the miscarriages, 
and the malpractices of recent fin- 
ance.” Mr. Gladstone also quotes 
and comments upon a series of 
figures which show that during the 
last five years, notwithstanding the 
increased charges for debt, educa- 
tion, and the services, the taxation 
per head has been four shillings less 








than it was the preceding five years.. 
That also seems to us a proof titat 
our financial affairs are not in a very 
desperate condition. The figures are 
as consolatory to the national cred- 
itor as they are to the tax-payer. 
Assume that the expenditure has 
been right, we doubt if Mr. Glad- 
stone, with all the weight of his 
financial reputation to back him, 
will ever .succeed in persuading his 
countrymen that the Government 
mode of defraying it contravenes 
any sound principle of finance, or 
in the slightest degree savours of 
imprudence. 

But then it appears that not 
merely is the condition of our 
foreign affairs and of our finances 
involved in inextricable confusion, 
but the condition of our liberties, 
“so far as it is liable to be affect- 
ed by the views or claims of the 
Executive,” is so intolerable, that 
the Parliament which has betrayed 
them ought in consistency “to vote 
monuments of civil honour to Straf- 
ford, to Laud, to Filmer, and to 
Sacheverel.” We doubt whether 
Laud would have appreciated the 
homage of a Parliament which pass- 
ed the Public Worship Regulation 
Bill; and in fact we discover that 
the total treachery to our liberties 
(which, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
have vanished again and again so 
often during the last three years 
that there cannot be anything left to 
betray) consists in a certain doc- 
trine “expressed with a portentous 
frankness and in a perfect calm” by 
the Attorney-General a session or 
two ago. It may be with a sense 
of relief that our readers will learn 
that the latest as well as the gravest 
peril to which our liberties have 
been exposed is, that at the crisis of 
the recent Eastern difficulties the 
Ministry ordered Indian troops to 
Malta, confident that Parliament, 
to whose ultimate authority they 
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admittedly deferred, would subse- 
quently sanction the step. No pos- 
sible objection can be taken to the 
measure except on a theory which 
involves the total inability of the 
Executive to take any step, however 
imperative may be its necessity, 
without previously obtaining the 
sanction of Parliament. The Exe- 
cutive might as well be abolished 
altogether if it were compelled, be- 
fore it could act, to submit every 
resolution to the criticism of parlia- 
mentary debates and the experi- 
enced wisdom of’ provincial meet- 
ings. The conduct of Mr. Glad- 
stone and his allies during the 
autumn of 1876 rendered secrecy 
of action and reticence of speech a 
public duty on the part of the Cab- 
inet. The failure of that remark- 
able agitation not only strength- 
ened immeasurably the hands of 
the Government; it imposed upon 
them the duty, looking to its disas- 
trous consequences abroad, of con- 
centrating in their own: hands the 
exclusive management of their 
policy, subject to the approval of 
Parliament. Both Houses strenu- 
ously and strongly supported them. 
Public opinion as decisively ratified 
that support. The nation triumph- 
ed over a faction, and its liberties 
are rendered more secure than ever 
when free institutions are found 
equal to the strain of grave compli- 
cations abroad and reckless agita- 
tions within. The city of London, 
always foremost in vindicating pub- 
lic liberty, was foremost also in 
securing that triumph. As Lord 
Beaconsfield observed the other day, 
in language which was not the com- 
monplace of compliment— 


‘*It is the patriotism of the city of 
London that has -y us at this 
juncture. Men, and even classes, dif- 
fering from us on common questions 
of policy, felt that the course which we 
recommended was that which the in- 


terests of the country required, and 
throwing away all petty considerations 
of party connection, felt it their du 
to uphold the Government, which en- 
deavoured to maintain the majesty of 
the Crown and the power of the em- 
pire.” 


However satisfied the city of 
London and the country generally 
may be with the management of 
our foreign affairs, and however 
little disposed Lord Granville and 
Lord Hartington may be, from mo- 
tives of party prudence, to make 
the question of our foreign. policy 
the test at the next election, there 
is one discontented statesman who 
will not recognise that he is beat- 
en, and that his views upon the 
Eastern Question are as much op- 
posed to those of the English people 
now as they were in the days of Lord 
Palmerston’s first administration. 
Mr. Gladstone at Chester reiterates 
his charges against the Government. 
He insists that the Liberal party 
shall go to the country upon his 
programme of accusation; and he 
threatens that unless the country 
comes to its senses, and, by return- 
ing a Liberal majority, redeems itself 
from its present serious dangers 
and mischiefs, he will retire from 
public life, convinced that further 
discussion is useless, and that only 
by long and painful experience will 
the nation be awakened to the con- 
sequences of its conduct. Perpetual 
scolding is a somewhat undignified 
occupation, particularly when it as- 
sumes that all the world is mad, 
and that the speaker alone is sane. 
Mr. Gladstone has refused all respon- 
sibility of leadership. He will not 
lead unless he has a majority, and 
now he declares that unless he has 
a majority he will retire from pub- 
lic life. That is not the way 
in which the British public is 
accustomed to be dealt with. Its 
relations to its present statesmen 
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are not those of spoilt children— 
a compound of scolding, menace, 
and sulk. It is accustomed to 
deal with statesmen who enforce 
their policy with reason and mod- 
eration, and who are prepared to 
accept the responsibility and the 
consequences of its being adopted. 
Mr. Gladstone does neither the one 
nor the other. He gives himself 
out to the world as a retired poli- 
tician, who has shaken himself free 
from political responsibilities. But 
he insists upon retaining a post in 
the front of battle, gives his orders, 
and expects to be obeyed. Having 
utterly disorganised his party by his 
caprice and violence, he expects to 
be listened to when he indulges in 
the most vehement vituperation of 
his opponents, and prescribes no 
policy which is not animated by 
determined dislike of everything 
which the nation has achieved 
during the last four years. 

If the results of the session as re- 
gards home legislation have from 
time to time been the subject of 
disparaging prophecy, it only shared 
the misfortune which attends the 
foreign policy and the treaties for 
which the Ministry is responsible. 
The prophecy in either case is fal- 
sified. The session which has 
solved the difficulty of Irish Uni- 
versity Education, and laid with 
general concurrence the foundation 
of a system which will do justice 
alike to Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, merits no ordinary distine- 
tion. The Government Bill dealt 
with a most perplexing subject, one 
which had wrecked Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration, whose attention to 
all subjects of domestic legislation 
precluded it, as we all know, from 
taking any interest in foreign affairs. 
Yet the Bill was promptly accepted, 
and speedily carried through both 
Houses—contrary, of course, to the 
general anticipation of Liberal wise- 











acres. The happy result was due 
to the promptitude with which the 
Government seized a favourable op- 
portunity offered towards the end 
of the session, which if neglected 
might not speedily recur. The 
O’Connor Don brought in a Bill 
upon the subject, upon which both 
parties declared themselves. In 
the debate upon the second reading 
it appeared that no considerable 
party would refuse moderate grants 
of money to assist university edu- 
cation amongst Roman Catholics, 
provided they had no strictly de- 
nominational application. Roman 
Catholic, or indeed any denomina- 
tional endowment, whether of a 
college or university, was out of the 
question, and would have been gen- 
erally condemned. But turning 
from institutions to classes, opinion 
manifested itself in favour of re- 


. moving every practical restriction 


on the enjoyment of university edu- 
cation, and of assisting Irish Roman 
Catholic youths in acquiring gen- 
eral, as distinct from theological, 
education in their own university. 
It is extraordinary how simple is 
the solution, during lucid intervals 
of common-sense, of the most com- 
plicated religious difficulties. Pri- 
mary education in England was 
baffled for years, till the difficulty 
of teaching the children of the 
poorer classes the rudiments of re- 
ligion was handed over to school 
boards, and thence to school teach- 
ers, and then it vanished. Even 
in Ireland, justice to Roman Catho- 
lics can be secured when a favour- 
able opportunity is seized; and 
when the moment is unpropitious 
to party controversy, wonderful is 
the unanimity which prevails. 

The result is, that a university 
has been established in Ireland in 
which Roman Catholics can find 
shelter; the method has been de- 
vised by which such students can 
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be provided with such assistance as 
they may fairly claim; and though 
the parliamentary grant to such 
university is for the present de- 
pendent on annual votes, a more 
permanent provision may hereafter 
be taken into consideration if expe- 
rience shows that it is desirable. 
The retention of parliamentary con- 
trol over the grant and its applica- 
tion is in the first instance wise, 
and may be retained as practically 
expedient. The success with which 
this plan has been carried out, and 
at the same time the policy of deno- 
minational endowment avoided, has 
settled a very difficult question, and 
conciliates a considerable mass of 
Irish opinion. 

The triumph of this Bill was all 
the more remarkable because of the 
inexorable rigour with which the 
Irish members have throughout the 
session treated the Government 
business. There is a “party of 
exasperation” in Ireland, which 
apparently was too unreasonable to 
be satisfied even with the proposal 
in the National School Teachers 
(Ireland) Bill to distribute amongst 
the Irish people £1,300,000 of the 
Irish Church surplus. Such _per- 
versity is only consistent with that 
steady policy of obstruction which 
aims at nothing less than paralys- 
ing the functions of the existing 
Legislature with a view to streng- 
then the claim for Home Rule. 
But what was far more important 
than the contumacious disaffection 
of certain Irish members was the 
appearance of an English party of 
obstruction. Even Mr. Gladstone 
admits that the time occupied in 
the discussion of the Army Code 


was “improperly consumed.” Night 
after night the flogging clauses 
were discussed with a vehemence 
which was obviously addressed to 
the constituencies; until at length 


Lord Hartington himself called his 
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more extreme supporters to order, 
and repudiated all responsibility for 
their conduct. As might have been 
expected, he was immediately men- 
aced with revolt; but the utter 
failure of Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts 
to create an émeute, joined with 
the indignant repudiation of those 
efforts by the mass of the Opposi- 
tion, served to give to Lord Hart- 
ington a position which it might 
have taken him years to create, 
To the astonishment of the whole 
country, after having vanquished 
disaffection with a word, and con- 
siderably advanced his credit with 
the House by the authoritative 
manner in which he dealt with its 
disorders, he threw away all his 
advantage, and reappeared as the 
humble disciple of his advanced 
followers, moving a resolution which 
handsomely submitted to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s views, and was decisively 
rejected by a majority of upwards 
of 100. It certainly brought the 
flogging excitement to a crisis, but 
it put an end to that ascendancy 
over his party and the House which 
Lord Hartington was rapidly estab- 
lishing. Mr. Gladstone declares 
that the time so “improperly con- 
sumed” was a mere drop in the 
water compared with the perma- 
nent aggression on the time of 
Parliament effected by the foreign 
policy of the Government. The 
executive Government, he declares, 
is the principal offender; the ob- 
structionists, even the Irish obstrue- 
tionists, are mere accessories. These 
latter have at the worst, according 
to Mr. Gladstone, wasted ten days 
in order “to prove the incapacity 
of the House of Commons for its 
present work.” The Government 
have consumed twenty-four days in 
the discussions upon fifteen sub- 
jects of their mischievous policy, 
not one of which, he says, has yet 
been adequately debated; and 
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“they have augmented many times 
over the necessity for devolving on 
some other authority portions of 
the business of Parliament.” It 
is impossible to believe that this 
view commends itself to the bulk 
of the Liberal party, which took 
every opportunity of emphatically 
expressing its approval of . Lord 
Hartington’s indignant repudiation 
of those tactics. Only thirty-six 
members were found to question 
that repudiation; and the pro- 
longed cheering which welcomed 
the leader whose authority had 
been vainly disputed was a demon- 
stration in support of the authority 
and dignity of Parliament, and 
against the repudiated policy of 
obstruction. The subsequent mis- 
take of Lord Hartington does not 
diminish the effect of that demon- 
stration; and Mr. Gladstone’s writ- 
ten approval of obstructionist tac- 
tics will scarcely re-establish his 
reputation for good sense. The 
question, however, has been raised 
in the most distinct manner, How 
is the public business to be trans- 
acted? A policy of obstruction has 
been deliberately adopted by Eng- 
lish as well as Irish members. It 
aims at bringing all legislation to a 
standstill, at paralysing the fune- 
tions of Parliament. It has received 
the approval of Mr. Gladstone; it 
has been finally coquetted with by 
Lord Hartington, in spite of his 
expressed repudiation. It is sim- 
ply intolerable that the minority of 
a minority should put a stop to 
legislation; but the constituencies 
must have observed with anger and 
amazement the important measures 
which the Government have been 
obliged to withdraw, and the tedi- 
ous progress which has been made 
with those that remain. The coun- 
try will have to decide at the next 
election not merely the great ques- 
tion whether it desires that its em- 


pire should be maintained and its 
power upheld, but whether the 
work of legislation is to proceed, 
and the usefulness as well as the 
dignity of Parliament vindicated 
before the world. 

This policy of obstruction was all 
the more reprehensible inasmuch as, 
by common consent, all questions 
likely to agitate or divide public 
opinion were postponed for the 
consideration of a future Parlia- 
ment. The Ministerial programme 
announced last February did not, 
having regard to the approaching 
dissolution and the probable ab- 
sorption of public interest in foreign 
affairs, include any measure likely 
to arouse any vehemence of party 
spirit. The chief proposal was to 
substitute for the annual Mutiny 
Bill a permanent enactment con- 
solidating the whole body of mili- 
tary law. It was over this measure 
that, irrespective of its merits, a 
struggle arose first between the 
Ministry and their Irish members, 
who, since the death of Mr. Butt, 
have rallied round the irreconcil- 
able Mr. Parnell in the endeavour 
to demonstrate the inefficiency of 
our present parliamentary system. 
To change parliamentary procedure 
would probably consume the energy 
of a session, but is nevertheless 
becoming inevitable. The select 
Committee of last year made its 
suggestions; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer brought forward his 
resolutions: it took three nights 
to carry the first of them, and, 
not unnaturally, the rest were 
postponed. The encouragement 
afforded to obstruction by this 
proof of inability to prevent it, more 
than outweighed the advantage 
gained of prohibiting successive 
debates upon the motion to go into 
Committee of Supply. Accordingly, 
the Home-Rulers repeatedly moved 
amendments and divided the Com- 
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mittee on the Army Bill with no 
other object apparently than to pre- 
vent its ever being passed. The 
whole history of this measure is 
little creditable to Parliament. The 
Home- Rulers were reinforced by 
the advanced contingent of English 
Liberals, who strained every nerve, 
regardless of either the dignity or 
usefulness of Parliament, to lash 
up a little fictitious party excite- 
ment with the aid of the “cat.” 
Certain concessions made by Colo- 
nel Stanley, with the view, doubt- 
less, of effecting a compromise where 
circumstances and the very spirit 
and motives of his opponents did 
not admit of it, led to misunder- 
standing and reproaches, which, 
however ill founded, only served 
the purpose of the malcontents by 
increasing the excitement. Then 
followed the domestic disturbances 
within the ranks of the Liberal 
party to which we have already 
alluded. On their being composed, 
by the submission of Lord Harting- 
ton to the followers whom he had 
rebuked and defeated, but whose 
permanent disaffection he evidently 
feared, a regular party division, in 
which the Opposition was beaten 
by 106, took place, and progress 
was afterwards effected. The Bill 
was read a third time on the 18th 
of July, just one week before the 
Mutiny Continuance Act expired ; 
and consequently the House of 
Lords was compelled to run the 
measure through all its stages with- 
out debate, so as to admit of its 
being passed into law within the 
time limited. The five months 
which were occupied in passing this 
measure were to a great extent 
wasted; and it is plain that, after 
all the efforts which have been 
made to reform and_ reconstruct 
the electoral body, unless the 
House is eapable of reforming and 
reconstructing its own procedure, it 
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will decline in authority and repu- 
tation. 

What with these obstructionist 
tactics, and what with the general 
demoralisation shown by nothing 
so much as by the spirit of insur- 
rection against the constituted au- 
thorities of the House (the Speaker 
and the Chairman of the Commit- 
tees), hardly any progress in legisla- 
tion was made until nearly the end 
of July. In the last fortnight of 
the session, the Public Works Loan 
Bill, designed to protect the Treasury 
against the growing rapacity of muni- 
cipal bodies, was carried, owing to 
the determination of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who, rather than 
be beaten over it, kept the House 
sitting till past seven o’clock in the 
morning of the 12th August. It 
was mainly owing to the resolution 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, whose 
temper seems to be incapable of 
irritation, and whose powers of en- 
durance appear to defy fatigue, that 
the outcome of the session was in 
the end satisfactory. The Queen’s 
Speech congratulated the Houses 
upon the Acts providing for the ap- 
pointment of a Public Prosecutor, 
and amending the law relating to 
the summary jurisdiction of mag- 
istrates, as tending to improve 
the administration of the criminal 
law. It also referred to certain 
alterations made in the law relat- 
ing to Banking and Joint-Stock 
Companies as well calculated to 
conduce to the prosperity of 
this important portion of our mer- 
cantile and commercial system. 
The Irish University Act and the 
Irish National School Teachers 
Act, supplementing the Interme- 
diate Education Act of last session, 
will serve to stimulate both the 
higher and primary education in 
the sister island, and to remove 
recognised grievances. A session 
cannot be said to be barren which 
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has produced those results, together 
with a codification of military law. 
On the contrary, the results are 
useful and important, and that they 
are so, in spite of all that has hap- 
ened, is a considerable triumph for 
Sir Stafford Northcote. His leader- 
ship has devolved upon him at a 
most trying period in the history of 
Parliament. It is often challenged 
for want of firmness, but never in 
point of temper, discretion, and 
endurance. Under his guidance, 
whatever adverse critics may allege, 
the Government majority has al- 
ways been sustained and some- 
times doubled, and a fair account 
of legislative result rescued from 
the hands of a desperate and irre- 
concilable minority. On the other 
hand, the failures have been con- 
spicuous ; and notably the Criminal 
Code, which was drawn up by a 
Royal Commission, and the draft of 
which was carefully considered and 
improved by several of her Majesty’s 
judges, never once received discus- 
sion in the House of Commons. 
The codification of the criminal 
law is no doubt a measure which 
will require mature consideration ; 
but Parliament, during the session 
just closed, has shown no disposi- 
tion even to approach it. Then 
there was the Bankruptcy Bill. 
The Lord Chancellor introduced it, 
and the House of Lords framed it 
—Earl Cairns having elaborately 
proved that the waste and injustice 
of the present state of things could 
be tolerated no longer. But the 
House of Commons late in the 
session cursorily referred to it, and 
no further progress was made. The 
measure was dropped, and all the 
evils denounced by the Lord Chan- 
cellor will continue to flourish un- 
checked, and perhaps stimulated, 
by the sense of the increasing im- 
potence of the Legislature. The 
same fate awaited the Valuation 





Bill, a Bill for the regulation of the 
Medical Profession, an Irish Grand 
Jury Bill, a Scotch Poor Law Bill, 
the County Boards Bill, and other 
bills of that class. The wonder is, 
not that these bills were dropped, 
but that any results at all were 
obtained in the face of that deliber- 
ate waste of time which has been 
sanctioned upon such high author- 
ity. The depressed condition of 
the agricultural interest, which is 
aggravated by the increasing im- 
portations of cattle from America, 
naturally formed the subject of con- 
siderable discussion in both Houses ; 
and in the end a Royal Commission, 
in the labours of which the Prime 
Minister, it is understood, takes a 
deep interest, has been appointed to 
inquire into the causes of the de- 
pression, and how far they can be 
remedied by legislation. Mr. Chap- 
lin brought the subject before the 
House of Commons, and has been 
denounced by Mr. Gladstone in the 
‘Nineteenth Century’ for suggest- 
ing the immediate imposition of 
eight millions of protective duties. 
Not content with censure upon an 
individual member, Mr. Gladstone 
is also extremely indignant with 
the Ministry for not manifesting 
the utmost alarm at the proposal. 
“Under their tacit sanction,” he 
says, “every candidate of their 
party may shelter himself, and may 
delude the farmers and entrap their 
votes, by promising to them the 
vision of restored Protection.” Mr. 
Gladstone betrays from time to 
time considerable uneasiness as to 
the prospects of the next election, 
and as to the Ministry succeed- 
ing in “entrapping” another ma- 
jority. But the views of the 
Government as to a return to pro- 
tection, or even as to resorting to 
reciprocity, have been too distinctly 
stated by Lord Beaconsfield him- 
self to admit of any doubt. The 
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Premier, in a memorable speech, 
demonstrated to Lord Bateman that 
reciprocity, which at one time was 
possible, and which a great party 
originally gave the country an 
opportunity of adopting, is now 
dead and buried. In his speech on 
Lord Huntly’s motion he expressed 
considerable uneasiness as to the 
condition and prospects of the farm- 
ing class. He declared that the 
causes of distress were too vast, too 
numerous, and too complicated to 
be recovered by any small adjust- 
ment of taxation. He could recall 
no period of agricultural suffering 
which, in its intensity, equalled 
the present. A succession of 
bad harvests, inducing a loss of 
general wealth to the extent of 
£80,000,000, accompanied with 
falling prices, which aggravated 
the farmers’ losses, has depressed 
agriculture, commerce, and __ trade. 
Of these, agriculture has had to con- 
tend with increased importation, to 
an extent which has reacted on pro- 
duction so largely that a million 
acres have gone out of cereal culti- 
vation. The volume, therefore, of 
our trade in agriculture has con- 
tracted, as well as its profits. In 
general trade and commerce the 
prices have fallen whilst the volume 
has not declined. If the causes of 
agricultural depression are as per- 
manent as they are serious, rents 
must permanently decline, and the 
farming class will diminish in num- 
bers and influence. No one can 
pretend that the depression of 
English agriculture is not of grave 
importance, politically as well as 
economically. It is a subject 
which requires the fullest inves- 
tigation, and will demand a large 
share of public attention in the 
immediate future. The debates 
which have taken place in both 
Houses during this session upon 
that topic, are probably the pre- 
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lude to difficult and 
discussions. 

Two subjects of interest pre- 
sented themselves during the ses- 
sion outside the contentions of our 
foreign policy and the squabbles 
over domestic legislation. The first 
related to the ordinary course of 
Indian affairs. Notwithstanding 
the deficit in the Indian Budget, 
the cotton duties were arbitrarily 
abolished; five millions were au- 
thorised to be borrowed in Eng- 
land; and it was decided not to 
tamper by legislation with the 
Indian currency or the price of 
silver. Mr. Fawcett consequently 
carried the point which he has so 
persistently pressed upon successive 
Ministers; and retrenchments in ex- 
penditure were finally ordered, and 
are, not a moment too soon, being 
carried into effect. The second re- 
lates to the course of Egyptian 
affairs. Ismail Pasha was got rid 
of, not without the approval of 
England, and his son is appointed 
Khedive with “the support of 
powerful friends.” In other words, 
the dismissal of Nubar Pasha and 
Mr. Rivers Wilson by the Khedive, 
and the overthrow of the recently 
established system of European ad- 
ministration, have proved an abor- 
tive attempt to emancipate Egyp- 
tian government from the control of 
the Powers. England and France 
have apparently determined to ren- 
der that control effective, especially 
in the matter of finance. The reti- 
cence of the Ministry, and the for- 
bearance of Parliament have been 
wisely exercised in reference to this 
subject. The relations of the Khe- 
dive to the Sultan, those of the 
latter to the Powers, the interna- 
tional jealousy between England 
and France in regard to Egypt, the 
reluctance to interfere by force of 
arms, the absolute necessity of Eng- 
land maintaining her enormous po- 
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litical and commercial interests in 
Egypt, and the critical state of Egyp- 
tian affairs, combine to render the 
regulation of our policy in that 
quarter one of the most difficult, 
delicate, and responsible tasks 
which the Ministry has to per- 
form. It is creditable alike to 
Parliament and to public men that 
the difficulties have not been en- 
hanced by outside interference, and 
that the judicious reserve of the 
Ministry has been as judiciously 
acquiesced in. 

The personal vicissitudes of the 
session have been very few. The 
most noteworthy occurrence from 
that point of view has been the 
comparative quiescence of Mr. Glad- 
stone. His contributions to certain 
magazines have been as violent as 
ever; but both in the House and in 
the country he seems to recognise 
that time and events have been too 
strong for him, and that nothing 
remains but to acquiesce in the 
leadership of* Lord Granville and 
Lord Hartington. So far as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s revolt may have been 
intended as a demonstration in 
favour of restoring Mr. Gladstone 
to the place from which the “late 
leader of the Opposition” was to 
be ejected, its reception by the 
general body of the Liberal party, 
and by Mr. Fawcett on behalf of 
the Radicals, showed that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s capricious and inexplicable 
withdrawal five years ago is now 
irrevocable. Both Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Lord Hartington 
have maintained a_ pre-eminence 
which is practically undisputed, and 
their authority is strengthened by 
its continuance. No new reputa- 
tion has been made upon either 
side, in either House. The long- 
deferred but complete ascendancy 
of Lord Beaconsfield seems to dwarf 
his contemporaries, and to forbid 
all attempts at competition. His 
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authority has grown immensely 
during his premiership, and, tested 
by the terrible ordeal of the great 
Eastern Question, has been con- 
firmed by the almost universal 
belief in his courage and capacity. 
Amongst the independent members 
below the gangway on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House of Commons 
—the quarter most congenial at the 
present moment to the development 
of senatorial ability—Mr. Fawcett, 
notwithstanding his membership of 
the Affghan Committee, has main- 
tained, and even increased, his rep- 
utation for ability to cope with the 
difficulties of Indian finance; and 
Sir Charles Dilke has made some 
clever but unreasonable speeches in 
reference to Cyprus, Greece, and the 
affairs of South Africa. 

In the obituary the name of 
Lord Lawrence stands foremost on 
the roll. His great achievements 
have won for him a_ memorable 
place in Indian history. As Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab, he 
pacified a new, turbulent, and im- 
portant province, and largely con- 
tributed to the suppression of the 
Mutiny. If his foreign policy as 
Viceroy has not stood the test of 
time, it must be remembered that 
events have moved in Central Asia 
with startling rapidity, and that the 
“masterly inactivity” of 1863-68 
must in fairness be judged by some- 
what different considerations from 
those which apply to 1876-78. Out- 
side the ranks of Parliament, but 
nevertheless with the deepest regret 
of all classes of the nation, the youth- 
ful heir of the Napoleons met his 
death whilst fighting under the 
English flag. Although such an 
event is neither of political nor par- 
liamentary importance, its tragic as- 
sociations are indirectly connected 
with the session. It was one of 
the most painful incidents of the 
Zulu war; and when we recall the 
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deadly hostility to this country of 
the founder of the Napoleon dynasty, 
the once friendly relations of Eng- 
land to the Second Empire, the wel- 
come for years afforded to the Im- 
perial exiles, and the circumstances 
of the Prince’s death, the Govern- 
ment and people of France can 
scarcely misinterpret the vehement 
sympathy which was manifested at 
the Prince Imperial’s tomb, or the 
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sentiment which accords to his me- 
morial a place in our national mauso- 
leum. The relations of this country 
to the Napoleon dynasty cover an 
eventful portion of our history, and 
they are terminated in a manner 
which rendered a sincere feeling of 
respect and regard an appropriate 
national sentiment, of which West- 
minster Abbey as appropriately will 
hereafter record the expression. 
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